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BOMBAY. , 

Teis piietttre on the other ride is a view of the Harbour of Bombay. 
Bombay is situated on an island, about eight miles long and three 
broad, and is the scat of government for the western part of India. 
The town of Bombay, which is on the other side of the bay, is nearly 
a mile in length, and about a quarter of a mile broad in its broadest 
part. As you see in the jpictinre, the town is backed by mountains, 
and on the island, as well as on the adjacent islands of Elephanta 
and Caranjai, there are thick woods. The population of Bombay is 
upwards of half a million ; and of this number more than half are 
Hindoos, while the Mohammedans exceed one-fifth of the entire popu- 
lation, and the Farsees, who are the descendants of the ancient fire- 
worshippers oi Persia, tape also numerous. The population is not, 
hoVever, confined to iheue three classes. There are also Mussulmans, 
Jews, Portuguese, AMcans, and several other castes. The native 
Christians number omly some seven thousand persons, and the 
Europeans, of whom only a small number are Christians, number 
(exclusive of the military) about five thousand men. So that in this 
vast population there «re scarcely m<»^ than one in a hundred who 
worship the true God, and Jesus Christ whom he has sent. 

In Bombay there is no B^iiist mission, though it is the seat of a 
bishopric of the Established Ohnrch, and there Are also in the town 
two ministers of the Church of Scotland. The nearest Baptist 
missionary station is at Poonah, about eighty miles from Bombay, 
where our dear brother, Mr. Cassidy, has laboured for many years. 
Mr. Cassidy is, howevor, ne cost to the Baptist Missionary Society, 
as he relies on his own exwtians for the support of himself and 
family. Mr. Cassidy, and a native preacher named Suddoba, are 
however the only liAourera in connection with our body in this vast 
district. 

We cannot Utdk 0««r ttie mtA population of India without feeling 
how little we are doing to teach them the knowledge of Christ. In 
Poonah alone there are seven^ thonaand persons, and within a circle 
of twenty miles round Poonah, there are no less than four hundred 
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and fifty villages, all inbabited by Hindoos. Ob, tbafc we could do 
more to belp these poor ignorant beatbens ! Let us pray that Q-od 
may speedily send fortb more labourers into tbe vast harvest field, 
and meantime tbat be may bless tbose wbo are already labouring 
there so arduously asxd so self-denyingly. 


"EVEBYTHIWO FOB GOD." 

A TALE TfOB. THE EIBST OF JANTTABT. 


i 


An intelligent and kind-hearted^ but 
tlioughtless and extravagant boy was 
Harry Watson. His schoolfellows ad- 
mired and loved him, his tutors had 
always a good word to say for him ; he 
was the life of his home-circle, and the 
darling of half the neighbourhood; yet 
there were times when nearly everybody 
looked grave, and wondered what wotdd 
become of him, und whether he would 
ever leam the value of money and time, 
and be a useful, as well as an amusing 
person. 

Amongst the friends who loved Harry 
tenderly was one whose near relationship 
gave him privileges almost as great as 
those of an elder brother. Young Martyn 
Grant was a boy of superior talents, and 
at the age of fourteen he had given his 
heart to God by faith in Christ. He 
could not be satisfied while his cousin 
Harry was careless about his soul, and 
far from that true happiness which Jesus 
alone can give ; but often, when he wished 
to speak of Bible truths, he found his 
friend resolved to hear nothing about 
them, or, if he listened, to make '*fnn,'' 


as he called it, of them. Yet Harry 
Watson loved hu cousin, and was quite 
willing to please him when he could do 
so without much trouble, and without 
giving up his darling sins —waste of 
money and time, ta fits of generosity, 
when his pockets were full of money 
received from some over-indulgent rela- 
tive, he would procure some costly book, 
and enclose it with a comic note to Mar- 
tyn; but he never dreamed of offering 
that better gift, obedience to wise advice, 
and was unconscious that his present of 
to-day could have no pow^ to soothe 
the pain occasioned by bis jest of yes- 
terday. 

One morning, at the beginning of a 
new year, the two hoja met at a little 
railway station near their home ; and, 
while they waited for the train which 
was to cany them to a town a few miles 
distant, the elder began a conversation 
which it may be useful to record. 

"Will you be able to increase your 
subscription to our missionary society 
this year, Harry?" asked Martyn, as they 
paced the platform. 
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Not I, oU feUow!'' nplied Harry, 
with « flhake of bus oarly head. " Two- 
pence a week is quite a large gnm for a 
boy wich half-a-guinea a quarter." 

'* If he has only that, and if he has to 
buy bis own paper, pens, pencils, bats, 
balls, marbles, and so forth. But if, like 
you, he has everything he wants supplied 
him by his father, I think it small,'* said 
Martyn. 

" Oh, do you ? Well, there we differ. . 
Two shillings and twopence — let us call 
it half-a-crown.*' 

"Ko, if you please,'' said Martyn, 
smiling ; " we will call it what it is." 

" Well, at any rate, say it is a fourth 
of my ineome.^* 

^' Qr ratho- a fifth', plus a halfpenny a 
quarter V* 

Harry laughed. " Well, I nerer cared 
to be quick at mental arithmetic, but I 
know I give more than the 'tenth part,' 
about which I have heard so much at 
home. Letting the money which my 
father gives me for collections go for 
nothing, my twopence a week to you 
makes a larger hole in my property 
than a hundred pounds in an income of a 
thousand a year." 

'* I don?t see.that," said Martyn ; " for 
a man who has to provide for himself and 
his household, vpa3ring rent, taxes, and all 
the rest of it, is in a position /vexy unlike 
yours. Let us add to your >^t wo guineas a 
year the seventy or eighty whioh you cost 
your fatl.er for food, clothes, schooling, 
and so on, and then ask what is your 
income, that is, the sum you have every 
year to live upon." 


(i 


I never put it that way," said Harry, 
laughing. "But you wouldn't have me 
give away aU my pocket-money ?" 

"Nq, I would only ask you not to be 
wasteful in regard to it. Your father 
buys you everything you really want, 
and you scarcely know, sometimes, what 
to do with your half -guinea." 

** Oh, but you're just mistaken there ! " 
said Harry. " It all goes long before next 
quarter ; in fact, I sometimes spend it 
before I get it." 

" I am Sony for it." 

*' How sorry ? Everybody tiosts me, 
and I always think it fun. Besides, if 
any one is in fault it is my father, for not 
allowing me a guinea instead of half." 

" You don't mean that," said Martyn. 
" You know that you have enough for all 
reasonable purposes. Would you object 
to tell me how you spend your money ? " 

"Oh, not in the least if I could re- 
member ; but I can't — ^at least not every- 
thing. You see, I never was one <rf your 
book-keeping fellows, who put down how 
each halfpenny comes and goes." 

" No ; but you can remember to whom 
you become indebted, and for what," 
pursued Martyn, fiijnly. 

"Of course, and I don't mind telling 
you, though, of course, you'll think it 
stupid. The fact is, all tibie fellows at 
our -school treat «ach other now and then, 
and it is thought shabby to be particular 
to a shilling." 

" And what is the 'treat'?" asked Mar- 
tyn ; " I guess, but thatgoes for nothing." 

"Well, generally we go to a pastry- 
cook's near the school." 
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Is pastiy, then, a 'treat ' ?" • 

** Yes, no, that .is, not exactly ; only 
we get fun out of it, and all that." 

" Ah, I see : — ^yon have all yon want at 
home, only it is more ' fanny ' to eat at 
a pastry -cuoVs, and go in debt.'' 

" Yes, that seems like it," said Hairy, 
hesitating. 

"And it isn't *fnnny' to send Hbles 
to the heathen ? I understand you." 

" I say, arenH you ratlier hard upon 
me?" asked Harry, looking up. '*! do 
what oilers do.'' 

"Is that any reason ?** said Martyn. 
" The same excuse would do for thieves.'' 

Harry moved restlessly about the plat- 
form, and wished the train would comeu 
"What would you have?" he cried at 
last; "just tell me that, Martyn, will 


you 


?'» 


"I would have you remember that 
money is put into your hands that you 
may spend it weU, and that you must 
give an account at last of the way in 
which you have used or wasted it." 

Harry said nothing. The feeling, if 
not the thought, was new to him. That 
men would have to give account he had 
believed; but boys, and for pocket- 
money 1 

'* I am afraid," continued Martin, after 
a whUe, "indeed I am almost sure, that 
the secret of jeur wastefulness — ^you must 
let me call it so— is in your not even 
wisMng to love Christ n^th aU your 
heart, and your neighbour * as yourself.' 
You give money to our missionary society 
because others do, and because you think 
it probable that religion makes men 


happy; bat you are still putting off in 
regard to your own soul, and saying to 
Christ, 'not yet'" 

Harry made no answer. 

"What I wish you to do," said his 
friend, "is simply this. Ask now, at 
the beginning of a new year, for the gift 
of the Holy Ghost^ and the pardon of sin 
for Christ's sake; and then resolve, in 
God's strength, to spend time, and money, 
and all, for Him through whom, if you 
ask, you shall receive rich treasure, 
' where neither moth nor rust doth cor- 
rapt, and where thieves do not break 
through nor steal.' " 

" I wish I could get to be like you," 
said Harxy, with more feeling than his 
cousin bad expected. ' ' I make more fun 
than you, but I know you are a thousand 
times the happiest, and I'll think about 
what you say, and read my Bible." 

"And pray," interrupted Martyn, ear- 
nestly. 

" Yes ; or, at any rate, Fll kneel down 

and vnshy" said Harry. "I remember 

hearing some one say that was how he 

began, and while he wished God taught 

him how to pray. You see Vm not like 

you, able to put my thoughts into words 

in half a second." 

" But prayer," said Martyn, " does not 

consist in words, but in looking, waiting, 

longing for God's gifts. 

' Praver is the burden of a sigh, ', 
Tne falling of a tear. 
The upwaraglancing of an eye, 
When Boae bnt ,God is uenr.' 

Begin the year with this, and your 

motto will henceforth be— * Time, money, 

talents, everything, for God !'" 
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MISSIONABY INTELLIGENCE. 


It has been thought that if a page or two of the " JuTenile Herald" were 
specially appropriated, each month, to some statements about the Society and its { 
doings in various part* of the world, you, dear young friends, would read them j 
with great interest. I have consented to try what can be done-to meet the sug- ' 
gestion, for I know that you can help on the good work, and I hope you wish to 
do so. But everybody knows, and none better than you, that we mu«t be interested I 
in whateyer others desire us to take up ; and nobody can continue to be intsreeted, | 
eren in a great and good thing, unless they hear about it from time to time. Now ! 
I will try and tell you. Bo you listen^ and endeayour to remember what I say. j 
It will giye me pleasure to write to you ; and I have no doubt you will be glad to | 
read what I do write. In this way we shall begin the new year together. 

Tou have often heard about our mission in Africa, at Fernando Po, out of 
which the Spanish Government have driven Mr. BiboU, and at Gameroons 
and Bimbia; and lately at Yictoria, a new settlement founded by Mr. Saker. 
Well, owing to ill health, Mr. Saker was obliged to come home lately ; and so were 
Mr. Biboll and his two daughters,. Mrs. BiboU having died not long before they left. 
After a great many meetings of the Committee, and very much consideration of 
the plans of Mr. Saker for promoting the good of the mission in Western Africa, 
it was determined to purchase a vessel, and some machinery to saw the big trees 
into planks, to build houses, and fit up a place of worship. A vessel was bought in 
Bubiin, called *< The Wanderer; " and some little time ago Mr. Saker, Mr. Biboll 
and his daughters, and Mr. Smith, a pious young man^ who longed to go to Africa 
to preach to the people the G-ospel of Christ, sailed for the Cameroons. And 
when a captain was wanted, who should land at Liverpool, just in time, from 
Jamaica, but Captain Milboume, who formerly conmianded " The Bove." The 
Committee gladly accepted his services, and Mr. Saker, who knew him very well, 
was full of joy that he should come when he did. For having been in Africa, and 
knowing all about the coast, and how to direct th^ ship across the great deep^ it 
seemed as- if he had been sent on purpose by a kind Proyidence. So away they 
sailed from Bubiin after the friends there had, in a public serviee, commended 
them to G-od in earnest prayer. 

Since they sailed tidings have come to hand of their safe arriyal at the beautiful 
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island of Madeira, after a passage of seventeen days, partly stormy, partly cabn, 
and at the latter end very fine and pleasant. After resting two days, and taking 
in supplies of fresh meat and vegetables, they sailed, hoping to reach the end of 
their voyage m about five weeks. Dear young friends, do you pray to God ? I am 
persuaded many, very many, of you do. Then remember " The Wanderer," and the 
dear missionaries on board her, when you do pray ; and while our friends are on the 
ocean, think of the words of Scripture which declare that G-od holdeth the winds 
in Ma fiat^ and the footers in the hollew of bis hand. Does it not strike your 
minds how very beautiful such words are, and how greatly they encourage you to 
pray for the safety of ^hose who are sailing over the wide sea ? 

You will be sorry to hear that Mr. Smith is obliged to leave Delhi. He had 
been up among the Himalaya mountains for change of air, after the great labours 
of the past year. He returned to his work ; but it has proved more than he can 
bear ; and now he is going to Australia to see what a few months stay there will 
do for him. Mrs. Smith, too, needs change as much as he-; and in Australia they 
will both try to expend and deepen the missionary feeling among the churches 
there. May this change of climate and scene be the means of restoring the health 
of these dear friends who are so much needed in Delhi. Meanwhile the work goes 
on bravely in the district. The people, from great 'distances, send, begging the 
missionaries to visit them. Mr. Parsons and Mr. Broadway do all they can ; and 
Mr. G-regson goes out from Agra now and then to assist in the work. 

Yery glorious news have come from Jamaica. A great revival has broken out 
there. Many thousands have been brought under concern for their souls. Many 
very wicked people have confessed their sins openly, and have shown signs of real 
repentance. The brethren, Glayden, Clarke, Teall, Duckett, and others, write 
such joyful letters as would make you joyful too if you could read them. All the 
brethren in the other parts of the island are praying that the revival may visit 
their stations too. May God grant their request, to which every pious child will 
say^ Amen. 

F.T. 
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THIS LITTLE MISSIONARY. 

" I SHotru) like to be a miisionary, Aunt Mary," said little Ellen, ''just like 
XJnole William. Do you think he would take me with him ? " " And leave 
mamma ? " said a kind voioe behind her. " O no, mamma ! I had quite forgotten 
that. I never could leave you. But still I (2o wish I was a missionary." *' And 
if my little girl had her wish granted, what would she do ?" *' I would tell the 
little children about gentle Jesus, mamma, and how he loves them ; and T would 
try to get them to love him, that they might get to heaven.'* *' Well, Ellen, I am 
Willing you should be a missionary. — But can you not be^in at home ? You can 
set a good example to your brother; for, if you are dutiful and affectionate, he will 
try to imitate you ; and as he cannot read yet, you can teach him your texts and 
hymns, and tell him the Bible stories you are so fond of." ** Oh, thank you, dear 
mamma ! I can do that. And now, will you please to give me a nice little verse 
to teach Willie ? " " Will this do, Nelly ? * Little children, love one another.* " 

Ellen looked very grave ; for she remembered that often, when her little brother 
teased her, she was apt to get angry, and forget altogether that there was such a 
verse in the Bible. However, she went to look for Willie ; and when she had found 
him, they sat down, and she taught him the text ; and then, in her own simple 
way, tried to exphun it. Poor Ellen f The day, so well begun, was not to end 
without a trial of her love. When she went to play with Willie, after dinner, he 
was sitting on the nursery floor, tearing out leaf after leaf from her pretty ** Bible 
story-book." " O Willie, Willie, you naughty, wicked boy ! " she cried ; " how 
could you spoil my book ? " " Little children, love one another," whispered con- 
science ; but Ellen was not ready to listen to it. When, however, she saw how 
grieved her mamma looked, and heard her say, '* Ellen, is that a missionary spirit ?" 
she was very, very sorry, and ran away weeping very bitterly. 

At length a day came when Ellen must leave her mamma. She stood by her 

bedside ; and papa and Aunt Mary were there ; but they eould not ease her pain, 

or go with her through the valley of the shadow of death. " Mamma, papa," she 

said, ** what are you cryine for ? I am not afraid. ' He shall carry thie lambs in 

his bosom.' I am one of his lambs; and I want to go to him. Won't you let 

me ? '* They could not answer her ; and she went on, *' Sing for me, dear mamma. 

Sing ' Bright G^lory.' " Her poor mamma tried ; but sobs choked her voice, and 

she could not. *' Papa, will you sing ? Aunt, will you ? Nurse, will you- sing 

'Joyful' for meP" All tried, but idl failed; so little Ellen raised herself, and 

sang,— 

" Little children will be there. 
Who have souf^ht the Lord with prayer. 

And tmated in his erace. 
Oh, that will be joyfi3, joyfnl, joyftd, joyful I 
Oh, that will be joyful I when we meet ** 

The little head fell back upon the pillow, and the song, begun on earth, was 
finbhed in " bright glory," for little Ellen was dead. — Chrxttian Tre<M9urif, 
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TWO KINDS OF BCBVENGE. 

The one is returning evil for evil ; the other is overcoming evil 
with good. Judge which is the more honourable. 

Two men, living in the southern part of Africa, had a quarrel, and 
became bitter enemies to each other. After a while one of them 
found a little girl, belonging to his enemy, in the woods, at some 
distance from her father's house. He seized her and cut off both her 
hands ; and as he sent her home screaming with her bleeding wrists, 
he said to her, " I have had my revenge." 

Tears passed away. The little girl had grown up to be almost a 
young woman. One day there came to her father's door, a poor 
worn-out, grey-headed old man, who asked for something to eat. 
She knew him at once as the cruel man who had cut off her hands. 
She went into the hut, and ordered the servant to take him bread 
and milk, as much as he could eat, and sat down and watched him 
eat it. 

When he had finished, she dropped the covering that hid her hand- 
less wrists from view, and holding them up before him she exclaimed, 
" I have had ray revenge ! " repeating the very sentence he had 
uttered when he had so cruelly maimed her. The man was over- 
whelmed with surprise and humiliation. The secret of it was, that, 
in the meantime, the girl had become a Christian, and had learned 
the meaning of the verse : " If thine enemy hunger, feed him ; if he 
thirst, give him drink ; for in so doing thou shalt heap coals of fire 
on his head." How beautiful the conduct of this injured Christian 
girl appears in contrast with that of her heathen enemy 1 

In the courts of earthly kings it is always esteemed honourable to 
do as the king does. Jesus is our king. He conquers by kindness. 
When we " overcome evil with good," are we not like Jesus ? And 
is there any honour in the world like this P 


t. 
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TO A YOIJNa .MISSIONABY. 

jAinrABT 1, 18 — . 

A €^LAi) new year, my brother, 

In thy home beyond the sea ! 
Heaven grant thee yet more strength tttr do 

The work appointed thee 1 

A glad new year, my brother I 

May Q-od all wisdom give, 
And show thee where to toil for Him, 

Who died that thou mightst live. 

A glad new year, my brother I 

May all who hear thy voice, 
From idols turn to serve the Lord, 

And in his name rejoice. 

A glad new year, my brother ! 
God bless thee every hour, 
And ever on thy youthful head 

His choicest blessings shower, 

A glad new year, my brother 1 

And if thy last it be, 
May Jesus find thee at thy work ' 

The day he caHs for thee ! 
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THE SALT-PONDS OF THE BAHAMAS. 

We have tlie pleasure of presenting to our young friends a view 
of one of the settlements in the Bahamas, where the Baptist Mis- 
sionary Society has, since 1833, had stations. The riew fronts a 
salt-pond. On the beach are lying four heaps of salt ready for 
shipping, whenever a vessel shall come in for a cargo ; and by the 
signals now flying from the two flag-staffs, there is, it appears, one in 
the offing about to enter the harbour for this purpose. 

When the season is favourable for salt-rakiug, — ^that is, when 
there is not much rain, — ^hundreds of thousands of bushels are 
obtained and shipped to the United States of America and Nova 
Scotia in the course of a year. The quantity raked depends entirely 
on the state of the weather. When wet, the salt cannot make ; and 
when made, should a heavy shower of rain happen to fall on it while 
in the pans, the whole (which may amount to thousands of bushels) 
is lost. 

Our readers may possibly ask. What is a salt-pond, and what is 
the process of making and saving the salt P The ioUowing descrip- 
tion, from Dr. M'Kinnen's "Tour through the West Indies," 
contains the information sought : — " The salt is produced in natural 
ponds. The calcareous rock of which the land is composed lies 
generally in horizontal layers. Prom the violent action of the sea, 
which has evidently, and perhaps recently, beaten over them, the 
surface everywhere appears worn, fretted, and broken into holes, or 
often deep excavations : hence the ocean water finds a passage, and 
has formed in many parts of the interior extensive salinas or ponds. 

" Early in the year when the power of the sun begins to increase, 
accompanied with dry weather, the salt everywhere in these natural 
ponds begins to crystallize, and i^bside in solid cakes. It remains 
then only to break the crystals and rake the salt on shore ; and by 
this easy mode a single labourer may rake from forty to sixty bushels 
of salt in a day. The process, however, is faciHtated by making 
small pans, which, as the salt is taken out, may be replenished with 
brine from the pond. 
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" The pans which the salt-rakers generally lay out are not all of 
equal dimensions, but depend on each individual's judgment or 
experience. I saw some nearly sixty feet square ; from whence it 
was calculated, I do not know with what exactness, that at least 
five hundred bushels of salt might be raked in a good season. But 
in Turk's Island the pans are generally smaller ; they are filled with 
brine about six inches deep, or so as to cover a man's ankle, and a 
movable machine, like the wheel of a water-mill, but turned by a 
handle, throws the water from the pond into a gutter, from which 
the pan is conyeniently and readily supplied." 


"NOT WORTHY OF ME." 
CHAPTER I. 


"GOOD-BTBl*' 

little Effie Herton stood upon the 
pier, andiiiiyed her handkerchief uotil 
she oonld no longer distingaish tiie 
answering signal from the deok of the 
Carolyn ; then she pnt one hand in her 
mother's, and tiie other before her eyes, 
and burst into passionate tears. 

"I cannot spare him, mamma, my 
darling Willie— my best brother ! " she 
exclaimed, as she took her place between 
her parents in the carriage which, an hour 
or two before, had brought her most 
▼alued brother to the scene of his em- 
barkation for a distant field of missionary 
labour. *' Why did you let him go ?'' 

'*It is God's work, my child, and it 
would have been sin to rebel against 
him," answered Mrs. Merton. '*'He 
that loTeth son or daughter more than 
nie,' said Jesus, * w not wotih^ qf me.* 


Tour brother preaches well, learns lan- 
guages easily, has very good health 
and spirits, loves Christ sincerely and 
heartily, has no work at home which it 
would be wrong or selfish to leave. 
Above all, Willie bums with love to 
souls, and feels that duty calls him to be 
an ambassador for God in the land to 
which he goes. We could not dare to 
keep him back, although to part ^ith 
him is a great agony.** 

As Mrs. Merton spoke, her usually 
firm voice trembled exceedingly, and 
tears feU on Effie's hand. The child 
looked up, and threw herself into her 
mother's arms. "Foigive me, dearest 
mainma^" she cried, as she kissed away 
the tokens of a pain too deep for words. 
'*I was a naughty, selfish girl just now, 
for I thought of my own feelings, and 
foigbt yours and d^ar papa's. I know I 
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am not 'worthy' of Jesos,*' she (K>ntinued, 
hiding her face upon Mrs. Merton's 
shoulder, "for I love Willie best, and 
— I think — ^I am afraid we shall never 
see him again! It is so very hot out 
there, and he may have the fever, and 
die, like the young minister in the story 
papa read to us. What shaU we do, 
mamma, if he should die ? " 

The mother could not answer, and Mr. 
Merton, feeling that Effie's words were 
adding to his wife's distress, gently drew 
the child towards him, and whispered, 

*'Effie, mamma cannot hear these 
questions without great pain, therefore 
ask no more of them. We trust our 
Willie in the hands of our heavenly 
Father, and we feel happy, even in our 
grief, when we remember that we are 
sure to meet h\m 

* Where the bond is never severed ; 

Partings, daspings. »ob. and moan. 
Midnight waking, twilight weeping. 

Heavy noontide, all are done. 
Whnre the child has found its mother. 

Where the mother finds the child ; 
Where dear fiamilies are gathered 

That were scattered on the wild.' 

Dearest Effie, will you be there ?^' 

The little girl was silent. For years 
her parents and brothers ]\ad spoken and 
read to her of Jesus and of heaven, for 
years they had prayed for her and longed 
for her conversion ; yet she had given no 
heed to the Gospel message. Even now 
her father's words only touched her be- 
cause they awoke the fear that, if Willie 
died, her separation from him would last 
for ever. She wished to reach heaven 
and escape hell,— not because she felt sin 


to be hateful and holiness a delight, not 
because it woidd be joy to dwell with 
Jesus, and be like him in body and soul, 
but because she did not wish to part 
with her Christian relatives ; and as Mr. 
Merton that day quoted one text after 
another, in the fond hope that Effie 
would listen prayerfully, her wandering 
thoughts pictured Willie far away, dying, 
and going to heaven without his sister. 
When they at last reached home, she ran 
upstairs, and, taking the little Bible 
which her brother had that morning 
given to her, knelt down and cried over 
it, and resolved, in ker own strength^ to 
obey it altogether, in order that she 
might not have to part for ever with 
those friends for whom she felt such love 
as she had never known for the God who 
gave them. And in all this little Effie 
Merton believed that she was acting 
wisely. Strange that a child who had 
for at least six years been familiar with 
the story of the life and death of the 
Redeemer, should thus have thought to 
save and purify her soul, and, by self- 
righteousness, enter into the kingdom of 
God! 

Days passed, and it became less painful 
to remark that there were only five chairs 
at the dinner-table, and three hats in the 
hall. Edward and Arthur Merton, Effie's 
remaining brothers, were Christian boys, 
and it appeared to be tiieir constant 
aim to lighten their parents' burden of 
anxiely. The winds were so boisterous 
for several days after the departure of 
the Carolyn tlwt Mrs. Merton lay awake 
night after night, praying, and eVen weep- 
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ing, for her son. Towards morning she 
often slept, and then Arthur — in spite of 
the lameness occasioned by a fall the day 
before the young missionary left his 
home, would assist their aged servant 
Martha, as far as possible, while Edward 
busied himself, before he went to school, 
in writing down a plan by which his 
sister could study alone till noon, in such 
a manner as to give pleasure to her 
mother on her awaking. Effie saw all 


this, and endeavoured to be equally im- 
selfish during that period of terrible 
anxiety; but as she did not, like her 
brothers, ask God's help, her heart was 
often pained by consciousness of failure, 
and by a suspicion that, great as was 
their concern about their beloved and 
absent son, her father and mother sor- 
rowed over her, on account of her indif- 
ference to the mercy of God in Christ, 
with a far deeper anguish. 


(7h he eontiwued.) 


A PAGE OF MISSIONABY INTELLIGENCE. 

I HOPS the few lines I addressed to you, dear young friends, last 
month, were acceptable ; if so I shall quite expect that one of the 
first pages to which you will turn in the coming numbers of the 
Juvenile Herald will be tliis very one. Why do I say this H Because 
of any great excellence in the writing ? By no means. Why then? 
Because it is more especially about the progress of missions among 
the heathen. 

I told you last month about the good ship " Wanderer," which 
had sailed from Dublin with Mr. Saker, Mr. and Misses Diboll, and 
Mr. Smith, for Africa ; and of their safe arrival at Madeira on their 
way thither. By this time they are, no doubt, all safe in Victoria; 
but as there has not been time enough since then to hear, we can 
only hope so. But I have heard from Mrs. Saker about Victoria, 
Cameroons, and Bimbia ; and the friends are all well there, and the 
mission going on very well. 

The good news from Jamaica is becoming better and better every 
mail. How those brethren who have been obliged to come home in 
consequence of ill health long to go back again! Mr. and Mrs. 
Henderson will return this month ; and you, dear young friends, 
will, I hope, pray to God to incline some ministers in this country to 
offer to go ; and if money is wanted to assist in paying the expense 
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of their going, that he will graciously inflaence pious people to give 
it for this purpose. 

Very lately good tidings have come from Haiti. Do you know 
where it is F Look at a map which contains North and South 
America. See that great hollow which the ocean has made between 
the two continents, washing away all the land except the islands 
which lie scattered oyer it, and the narrow strip called the Isthmus of 
Darien, which connects the continents. One of the islands, the largest 
except Otd>a, was formerly called St. Domingo. When the black 
people threw off the yoke of their European conquerors, one part 
was called Haiti, and the other still retained the old name. Now 
Haiti is the westernmost part, and the capital town is Port au 
Prince ; but the chief sea-port, and the one where the mail steam- 
packets come and go, is Jacmel, and in this town Mr. and Mrs. 
Webley live and labour. 

Nearly every one of the inhabitants of this island is a Bomanist ; 
and, until our mission was established at Jacmel, and the Wesleyan 
at Port au Prince, there was no light of truth in the island. The 
language which the people speak is Prench, so that any missionary 
living there must converse and preach in that language. Mr. 
Webley is assisted by two Scripture readers, Lolo and Eliacine, the 
latter being the wife of a good man, a deacon of the church. They 
carry on jointly a Sabbath mid-day prayer-meeting. Now in Jacmel 
there was no difference observed between the Lord's dav and any 
other day. But recently all markets ceased, and all snops were 
shut I This is a wonderful change indeed. 

Notwithstanding some great troubles, there has been a great 
revival of religion in the church. There have been two baptisms lately, 
and six persons have been added each time, and several more are 
coming forward ; the church is so happy, and the members are all 
living holily, and loving one another. Dear young friends, you have 
assisted in this good work. Think of this. Is it not strange that 
you who live here in England can do good in any part of the world ? 
But not more strange than true. Then go on* F. T* 

S3, Moorgftto Stroot* 
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LITTLE MISSIOITABIES. 

Don't you want to be one ? " I ! How can I ? " asks some little child, with 
a look of wonder : " it takes men and women to be missionaries." But has Jesus 
left no small spot for the children to work in ? Oh, yes, indeed he has. I will 
tell 70U of some little home missionaries that are at work. The other day I went 
in to see a mother, and her little daughter sat beside her knitting. Kluck, kluck, 
kluck, went the needles. " Who is this for ? " I asked, taking the child-work to 
look at it. Bessie blushed. " It is the third pair of stockings Bessie has knit for 
the poor children," said her mother. '^ And I like it," whispered Bessie. Here 
was a little home missionary. 

One morning I met Fanny with a little basket on her arm. *' Where now, 
Fanny p " "I am on my way to take poor old Mrs. Watson two pies," answers 
Fanny ; " and she's so thankfuL" Here was another. 

Sarah went past with a book in her hand. It was Wednesday afternoon, and 
where was Sarah going ? She was on a visit to a cottage, where she spends an 
hour as often as she can, reading to a blind woman. She is reading " Henry 
Martin " now ; and the old bUnd woman takes great comfort in it. Here is more 
missionary work. 

Yes, and I know a little boy who goes and frays with his associates. He holds 
little prayer-meetings. Before the cold weather they used to go into a grove ; then 
they adjourned to a barn chamber ; and now I believe they hold their meetings in 
his uncle's kitchen. 

Has not the Saviour green little spots all over the world for the children to 
work in ? Can you not pick up a scholar for the Sabbath-school ? Can you not 
go and pray for that wicked boy across the street ? Cannot you earn a magazine 
for some poor child who has no books, no papers, no little guide-posts to lead his 
steps to heaven ? It is sweet to do good. That is a dear little prayer, " Lord, 
what wilt thou have me to do ? " A Uttle sick girl once prayed it — " I suppose 
what the Lord wants me to do is, to be as patient as can be," she mildly said. 
And her meek and quiet look was a great sermon to all who saw her, showing 
them that it was^ sometimes as sweet to suffer God's will as to^ do it. — ChilcTs 
Faper. 


THE BINjyOO MOTHEB. 

AMdSQBT the stories told by a departed missionair was one which greatly 
affected the little boys and girls. It was about a Hindoo woman who threw her 
little baby into the river G-anges. Some of you have very likely heard that there 
is a river in the north of India called the Gknges, and which the poor, ignorant 
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people there foolishly worship. They look upon its waters as very sacred, and fisncy 
that if they drink tbem they will get a great blessing from them ; or if they wash 
in them, they will oome out quite cleansed from their sin ; or if they die in them, 
will go all bright and glorious to Paradise. The great value they thus set upon 
the Ganges makes them offer to it rery costly things ; and sometimes they will 
throw into it all sorts of precious jewels, in the hope that the goddess who rules 
over it will do them good. Even Uttle children are sometimes thrown thus into 
the river. 

One day a young Hindoo mother was seen' going down to the Ganges, carrying 
a sweet little baby in her arms, which she was loading with her kisses and bathing 
with her t.ears. The person that saw her thought, ** Ah ! poor Hindoo woman, 
she is going to throw that child to the Ganges ; '* so he watched her. When she 
got down to the river, he saw her lay her lovely babe upon the grass, and then 
going to the edge of the stream, gather some of the long reeds or flags that gr«w 
tliere ; these she plaited together so as to make a sort of a little raft. She then 
gathered a number of the beautiful flowers of the lotus — a sort of waterlily — and 
with these she made a wreath all round the raft. Then lighting a little lamp, and 
placing it in one comer, she lifted up her babe, again loacted it with kisses, placed 
it in the midst of the flowers, and then pushed aU off upon the surface of the 
stream, a beautiful offering to the goddess. She thought that the stream would 
bear away her gift quite out of sight ; that by and by her darling babe might, per- 
haps, fall off the rafb and be drowned in the saored river, and that then, as its 
blest spirit rose to Paradise, the goddess would pardon her sins and bless her soul. 
But it so happened that she did not push i^ fi&r enough, and the eddies of the 
river brought back the little raft underneath the overhanging branches of some 
bushes at the side. The little babe held out its hands to its mother, and eried for 
her to take it up ; but no, she had given it up to the Ganges, and dare not take it 
back. At last, as it passed under a branch, the little thing caught fast hold of it, 
and lifted itself up a little from the ratt. The moment the mother saw that, she 
was seized with fear, that perhaps, after all, it might escape, and then a ctirse and 
not a blessing would fall upon her spirit. So she rushed down to the spot, and 
scrambling out to the end of the branch where her little child clung, she seized 
hold of it, wrung its little neck round and roimd, and then threw it out into the 
river, where it sunk to rise no more. 

" Oh, cruel Hindoo mother ! " you all of you cry out ; but I would rather say, 
" Ob, ignorant Hindoo mother ! " Poor woman ! she did not know that Gk>d had 
given his Son to die for her, so she gave her babe an offering to the Ganees. Had 
she known what you know of GK>d giving his Son for her sins, she would not have 
acted as she did. Oh ! let us send her word of the glorious Gk>spel of God, and 
tell her she need not throw her child to the Ghmges, for God has given up his Son, 
and-*' his blood cleanseth from all sin.*' 
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WHAT A LITTLE BOY CAN DO. 

** I WISH, I wish, I wish," said a little boy, who awoke early one morning, and 
lay in bed thinking, " I wish I was grown up, so as to do some good. If I was 
goremor, Fd make good laws ; or I*d be a missionary ; or Td get rich, and give 
away so mnch to poor people ; but I am only a little boy, and it will take me 
plenty of years to grow up." Was he going to put off doing gOod till then ? 
<* Well," he said to himself while he was dressing, " I know what I can do. I can 
be good ; that's lefb to little boys." ' Therefore when he was dressed, he knelt and 
asked God to help him to be good, and try to serve him all day with all his heart, 
and not forget. Then he went down stairs to finish his lessons. 

"So sooner was he seated with his clean slate before him, than his mother called 
him to run into the wood-house and find his little brother. He did not want to 
leave his lesson, yet he cheerfully said, " I'll go, mother : " and away he ran. And 
how do you think he found " bubby " ? With a sharp axe in his hand. " I 
chop," he said ; and quite likely the next moment he would have chopped off his 
Httle toes. The Httle boy only thought of minding his mother ; but who can tell 
if his ready obedience did not save his baby brother from being a cripple for Ufe ? 

As he was going on an errand for his mother, he saw a poor woman whose foot 
had sUpped on the newly-made ice, and she fell ; and in falling she had spilled her 
bag of beans and basket of apples, and some wicked boys were snatching up her 
apples and running off with them. The Httle boy stopped and said, '* Let me 
help you to pick up your beans and apples ; " and his nimble fingers quickly 
helped her out of her mishap. He only thought of being kind ; he did not know 
how his kind act comforted the poor woman long after she got home, and how she 
prayed God to bless him. 

At dinner, as his father and mother were talking, his father said roughly, '* I 
shan't do anything for that man's son ; the old man always did his best to injure 
me." '* But, father," said the little boy, looking up into his father's face, '* does 
not the Bible say we must return ffood for evU ? " The little boy did not know 
that his father thought of what his son had said all the afternoon, and said within 
himself, *' My boy is more of a Christian than I am : I must be a better man." 

When he came home &om school at night, he went to the cage and found his 
dear canary bird dead. ** Oh, mother ! and I tended birdie so, and I loved him 
so, and he sang so sweetly ; " and the Httle boy \iTmt into tears over his poor 
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favourite. '* Who gave birdie's life, and who took it again P " aaked his mother, 
stroking his head. '* God,** he answered through his tears, ^ and he knows best j*' 
and he tried to hush himself. 

A lady sat in a dark corner in the room. She had lost her iwo birdies ; and 
though she hoped they had taken angels' wings and gone to nestle in the heavenly 
land, she would rather have her Uttle sons back to her nest again. But when she 
beheld the little boy's patience and submission to his Father in heaven, she said, 
*' I too will trust him, like this little child." Her heart was touched, and she 
went home with a little spring of healing gushing up there, and she became hence- 
forth a better mother to the children yet left to her. 

When the little boy laid his head on his pillow that night, he thought, *' I am 
too small to do any good ; but, oh ! I do want to he good, and to love the Saviour 
who came down from heaven to die for me. I do want to become one of the 
heavenly Father's dear children." 

The heavenly Father's children are sometimes called children of light ; and does 
it not seem as if beams of light shone from this little child, wanning, blessing 
everybody that came in his way P Who will say he did not do good ? — Teachef's 

Cffieri^' 


THE CONSOIiEB. 

It was a dark and stormy night. The missionary's horse was tired, and he was 
wet and weary. For some time he had looked in vain for a cheering light in the 
lonely woods. At length he saw a faint glimmer through the trees. It came from 
a small log cottage. It did not promise much, but the missionary was glad of any 
shelter. But when he had fastened his horsey and gone into the cabin, he thought 
he had nevw seen so wretched a place. It was cold and dirty, and almost without 
furniture of any sort. In a comer of the room was a ragged bed, on whieh lay a 
pale little girl. The missionary pitied her, and drew near to the bed. He saw 
that the little girl's face was pale, and her hands thin. She was very ill, and a 
great sufferer; yet the poor Uttle thing was not impatient. She smiled with a 
smile that showed peace was in her heart, while her body was suffering with 
disease. From under her pillow peeped a little book. It was the "Sew Testament. 
Some agent from the Bible Society had dropped it in that desolate place. The 
missionary asked the little girl, 

'* Can you read this book P " 
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"Yes, sir." 

" Can vou underBtand it ? " 

'* A great deal of it, sir. I see there how Jesus Chiist came into the world to 
save sinners. He said, * Suffer little children to come unto me, and forbid them 
not ; for of such is the kingdom of heaven.' And when I think of that, I am 
happy. And in the dark night, when I lie here, and cannot sleep for pain, I 
thmk of my Saviour and heaven, and he seems to be saying, * Suffer that litUe 
child to come up to me, and forbid her not.* I am soon going to be with him for 
ever." 

Thus that gifb brought peace to the heart of the poor little sick girl — that peace 
which Jesus promised to his disciples when he said, " Peace I leave with you, my 
peace I give unto you : not as the world giveth, give I unto you." — John xiv. 27. 


HYMN FOB AN IKTANT CLASS. 

A GIDDY lamb one afternoon 

Had from the fold departed ; 
The tender shepherd missed it soon, 

And sought it broken hearted. 
Not all the flock that shared his love 

Could from the search delay him, 
Kor clouds of midnight darkness move, 

Kor fear of suffering stay him. 

But night and day he went his way 

In sorrow, till he found it ; 
And when he saw it f&inting lie. 

He clasped his arms around it. 
Then safely folded to his breast, 

From every ill to save it, 
He brought it to his home of rest, 

And pitied and forgave it. 

And thus the Saviour will receive 

The little ones who fear him ; 
Their pains remove, their sins forgive, 

And draw them gently near him. 
Blest while they live and when th«iy die, 

When flesh and spirit sever — 
Conduct them to his throne on high 

To dwell with him for ever. 
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POOB ABBAHAM. 

Ths Koy. Amos Sutton, in one of his missionary addresses, gave a fearful account 
of a people called the Khunds. They offer human sacrifices. To obtain them, 
they lie in wait at the outskirts of the villages, to seize the children who may go 
out to play or to ramble about, and carry them off. They are then kept till they 
are ten or twelve years of age, when they are brought out for sacrifice. Seing 
adorned with flowers, and other decorations, they are held over a grave and 
chopped up piecemeal, beginning at the heels and cutting off a slice of flesh at a 
time until they reach the head — the natives being anxious to get a piece of the 
flesh to plant in their fields, as it is supposed to give a red colour to a certain 
plant which they are in the habit of raising I Five hundred children doomed to 
this horrible sacrifice were rescued, in two districts, by the interference of the 
British Government. A number were at one time rescued and put into our 
schools. One of them, whom we named Abraham, seemed to be a very dull and 
stupid boy. We could not get him to learn anything. He ran away several times, 
and we recovered him as often. At last, it was thought best to let him go, as he 
seemed determined not to continue with us. We mistrusted, however, that he 
was going off in some boats that were about to start up the river, and concluded 
that we would make one more trial of him, if he could be found. So I sent the 
superintendent of the school, who foimd him with the boats. When the superin- 
tendent made his appearance, Abraham said to him, '* You remind me of the good 
shepherd who left the ninety and nine sheep in the wilderness to go in search of 
the one which was lost." On the morning that he returned to us, I preached from 
the text, " Ye were as sheep going astray, but are now returned to the Shepherd 
and Bishop of your souls." Poor Abraham came up to me as soon as I was done, 
and, throwing his arms around my neck, said, " I was the sheep that had gone 
astray, and you have sought and found me, and I have come to remain with you 
now, and shall stray no more." He then applied himself with diligence, and 
learned to read well. He was a very hopeful convert to the religion of Christ, and 
was to have been baptized ; but he was suddenly cut down by the cholera^ and 
went to join the church triumphant in heaven. 
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AN INDIAN'S GIFT TO CHBIST. 

Xn" a portion of the Soutbern territory from whicli the red man 
has now been driven, I once attended a protracted meeting held in 
the wild forest. The tbeme on which the preacher dwelt, and which 
he illustrated with surpassing beauty and grandeur, was " Christ and 
him crucified." He spoke of the Good Shepherd who came into the 
T?rorld to seek and to save the lost. He told how this Saviour met 
the rude buffetings of the heartless soldiers. He drew a picture of 
Gretbsemane and the unbefriended Stranger who wept there. He 
pointed to him as he hung bleeding upon the cross. The congre- 
gation wept. Soon there was a slight movement in the assembly, 
and a tall^son of the forest, with tears on his red cheeks, approached 
the pulpit and said, "Did Jesus die for me — die for poor Indian? 
Me have no lands to give Jesus, the white man take them away : me 
give him my dog and my rifle." The minister told him Jesus could 
not accept those gifts. " Me give Jesus my dog, my rifle, and my 
blanket ; poor Indian, he got no more to give — he give Jesus all." 
The minister replied that Christ could not accept them. The poor, 
ignorant, but generous child of the forest bent his head in sorrow, 
and meditated. He raised his noble brow once more and fixed his 
eye on the preacher, while he sobbed out, ^^ Here is poor Indian, will 
Jesus have him f " A thrill of unutterable joy ran through the souls 
of ministers and people as this fierce son of the wilderness now sat, 
in his right mind, at the feet of Jesus. The Spirit had done his 
work, and he who had been so poor, received the earnest of an 
inheritance which will not fade when the diadems of earth shall have 
mouldered for ever. 
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MISSIONABY HYMN FOB A CHILD. 

LoBD I can a simple child like me 
Assist to turn the world to thee ? 
Or send the bread of life to hands 
Stretched out for it, in heathen lands ? 

Will this poor mite I call mj own, 
Lead some lost Hindoo to the throne ? 
Or help to throw the idol down, 
Which midst the groves of Java frown ? 

Oh, yes ; although the gift be small, 
Thou'lt bless it, since it is my all : 
And bid it swell the glorious tide 
By thousands of thy saints supplied. 

Ton mighty flood which sweeps the plain, 
Is fed by tiny drops of rain : 
And ocean's broad, unyielding strand, 
Consists of single grains of sand. 

Thus may the offerings children bring, 
Make Gentiles bow to Israel's King, 
If owned by that resistless Power, 
Which curbs the sea, and forms the shower. 

De. Hfie. 
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AMBOISBS BAY, WE8TEBK APBICA. 

We hope our jonng friends will have no obieetion to hare a map 
this month, instead of a picture. A map, yon know, is a picture — a 
picture of the land loul the sea ; and many of you, no doubty are in 
the habit of looking at maps, both at school and at home — ^the map 
of England, your own country, for example. Well, the map that is 
on the other page is the map of a part of the coaat oi Western 
Africa ; it shows the place called Victoria, where our dear friend 
Mr. Saker, has formed a settlement. K you look is the map of 
Africa, you will find the place there, and see exactly where it is. 

Amboises Btif is to the north-east of Pernando Fo, and lies iinder 
the shadow of the volcanic mountains pf Cameroons. Within three 
or four miles of the shore, the first summit rises to a height of 5,820 
feet, while the highest peak, ten or twelre miles beyond, reaches to 
13,760 feet. The sides of the mountains are covered with forest, 
and all along the coast the ground is covered with low brushwood, 
which has, of course, to be removed before the plaee can be uaed for 
human occupation. Our readers will be glad to hear that the place 
is — for Africa — remarkably healthy. 

This, then, is the place chosen by Mr. Saker, when he was obliged 
to give up the mission in ^Fernando Po. You remember how he 
and the poor people were forbidden by the Spaniards to worship 
Grod or to preach in that island. They were not allowed to meet 
even once after the cruel order had been issued. In Victorix^ they 
will be able to worship the Lord according to their own conscience. 
Already some forty or ;fifty families have been carried over } and you 
know that when Mr. Saker left England, a few weeks since, he took 
with him a little vessel. The Wanderer, in which to transport the 
rest of the people who wished to go. In a year or two, therefore, 
we hope to hear that most of the native Christians have settled 
down in their new home ; and let us hope that many of them will be 
led by the Spirit of Qtod to desire to go into the interior of the 
country, and tell the poor heathens, who are there in thousands, of 
the " great Saviour thoy have found " themselves. 


fcjfc^»*^i**w«i**i« m fciM. ■■■ .ti^a^iJ^ 
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Oh, how much interest should we all feel in the coQveraion of 
Africa ! The Bible tells ua that " Ethiopia thall stretch her 
hands unto God ; " and we are glad to know that, not only our 
brother, Mr. 8aker, bat many misBionarieB, in different parts of 
that great continent, are preaching the (JDspel to the poor 
ignorant people. May their lives be preserved, and their useful- 
nesB continued; and may many of the poor Africans be brought, 
through their inetrumentidity, to a knowledge of the truth as it ia 
in Jesus. 


Fint< Iikndip U» Baj of Ambaiisi. 
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••KOT WORTHY OP MB." 

CHAPTER II. 


4< 


I wigHS I eonld be good, but I can't/' 
said Effie Merton one morning, after a 
long talk with her brothers about a fit of 
idleness for which Mrs. Merton had I eea 
obliged to punish her; "if you knew, 
Edward, how I resolve and how much I 
try, I am sure you would pity me." 

"But do you resolve and try in the 
right way, Effie, dear?** inquired Ed- 
ward, with great gentleness, "or do 
you turn from Christ, and trust in your 
own heart, and in the power which you 
think you have there, to resist the devil 
and to conquer sin?*' 

"I say *Lord help me!"' said Eflfe, 
"in my prayers, and 'lead us mot into 
temptation, but deliver us from evol,' but 
I never feel heard. Bo you ? " 

"Oh yes," said Edward, with a smile 
so much like Willie's that Effie sprang up 
and kissed him ; "I could not be happy 
for a moment if I did not know that God, 
for Jesus' sake, hears my prayers. And 
if you, darling Effie, will only ask, in the 
name of the Saviour, for the pardon of 
your iniquity, and grace to hate sin and 
be holy, God will most surely listen, and 
give all you can possibly need." 

"But my Edus are such little ones," 
said Effie. ' * As Martha says, — what great 
sin can a child of eleven have done 
that she should be told about her 
* iniquity' ?" 

"Poor Martha is very ignorant," said 
Arthur Merton, sadly. "You must not 
go to her for instruction, Effie." 


" I never do ; but she said it one da7 
after I repeated a hymn about repent- 
ance. It was not silly either, for a child 
of eleven cannot be a very great sinner." 

** Let us answer you by questions, 
Effie. Is it a great sin not to love €rod 
at all?" 

" I suppose it is. Yes," said Effie. 

"Is it a great sin to love what God 
tells us to hate?" 

" Yes, it must be ; but I never asked 
myself these questions before," replied 
the child. 

"I thought not. May God thmst them 
into your heart I " said Edward, solemnly. 
" Five years ago, when I was about your 
age, my brother William talked to me 
like this ; and even while he was speak- 
ing, God led me to himself. Oh ! £ffie, 
if I could only teU our Willie, when I 
write again, that you are pardoned, 
saved, a believer in Jesus I " 

" I wish you could," cried Effie, '* with 
all my heart. I want to be pardoned 
now, for I see that I have sinned ; par- , 
ticularly in not loving God at all, and 
liking things which he hates. I have 
been wishing to go to heaven to meet you 
all at last; but I have never wanted to 
live with God for any other reason. Oh, 
what a difference there is between my 
feeling about Jesus and yours or 
Willie's ! " 

"Yes, now; although we love him , 
very little in comparison with his de- , 
votion to us," returned her brother. , 
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** Come to hinij Effie, and discover how 
much tenderness there is in the Saviour's 
heart!'* 

There was a quiet earnestness in Ed- 
ward's tone that impressed his sister 
deeply ; or rather, let us say, the Spirit 
of God took the words and wrote them 
on the Ustener's soul. From that time 
until William's first letter came, the child 
mused constantly upon the story of Jesus' 
love, and longed for his salvation ; and 
on the day which brought the welcome 
news that the young missionary had 
entered on his work in the distant sphere 
to which Ood had appointed him, she 
found sweet rest in the embrace of that 
Grood Shepherd who " beareth the lambs 


in his arms, and carrieth them in his 
bosom." 

It is joy now to Effie Merton to re- 
member that her brother is a missionary ; 
for she is Christ's, and Christ's cause is 
nearest her heart. In years to come it 
may be hers to go forth, in her turn, and, 
as a teacher of heathen girls and women, 
to labour in the same benighted land. 
Until then, Effie waits and works at 
home, — no longer living for self, no 
longer refusing to give up her best 
earthly treasures to Him who gave his 
Son to redeem the lost, but happy in the 
belief that all she has is Christ's, and 
Christ is God's. 




A MISSIONABY FAGB. 

Hate you seen any account of the wonderful revival of religion 
which is going on in the island of Jamaica ? If not, I shoula be 
sorry for you to remain any longer ignorant of God's great work 
there. 

It began very much like the revival in Ireland two years ago, that 
is, with a small prayer-meeting in a small place. But then all the 
churches in Jamaica had been praying, for a whole year, that the 
Holy Spirit might come among them with power. And these prayers 
have been answered; and now there is scarcely a single church 
which has not been revived and blest. In severalplaces the meet- 
ings have been held day and night for some time. The people would 
not leave the house of Q-od. Very many have been suddenly struck 
down to the ground as if shot, and their groans on account of their 
sinfulness, and their cries for mercy, could be heard afar off. But 
these cases are not numerous compared with those who quietly, 


A 
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bttt with the deepest Bolemnity, confesB their guilt, l>e8eeeh the 
pious people to praj for them, and the ministers to teach them, the 
way ot salvation. And these good ministers are almost woni out 
with preaching and speaking to the people. 

Then again, a large number of persons who once professed to be 
Christians, and then became backsliders, have ^turned in penitence 
to the churches they had left. Numbers of very wicked people have 
given up their wicked ways, and sought for pardon and peace 
through the liord Jesus Christ. It seems likely, if the good work 
goes on, that there will be more pious men and women mid young 
people in the island of Jamaica, in proportion to the number of the 
inhabitants, than in any place in the world 1 

The good ship Malabar has arrived out in safety at Calcutta, with 
Mr. and Mrs. Ellis, Mr. ^nd Mrs. Seed, Mr. and Mrs. Sose, the 
missionaries lately sent out to India. They had a pleasant passage, 
and Mr. and Mrs. Mullens assisted them to learn the languages, and 
prayer-meetings were held on board, and there were regular services 
on the Lord*s day ; and much time was spent among the soldiers 
and sailors, who seemed very grateful for thq kindness shown to 
them. Won't you be glad to bear that these dear missionaries are 
arrived safe at the phices where tbey are to live ? 

Our young friends will be glad also to hear that The Wanderer 
has arrived safely i^ Africa. Mr. Saker and the other missionaries 
were well. "When Mrs. Saker wrote last, she also was well, and 
was then expecting soon to see her husband and friends. 

Good news have come from Hayti from Mr. Webley. Many con- 
verts have been ^ded to the Church, and the two members who 
spend part of eyery day in going among the peopl^ to read and pray 
-W^ith them, have done much good. 

Mr. Smith has left Delhi, and Mr. $v^ns will go there to take his 
place. Aud the Gospel iet very successful a,ll about that country. 
So, n^y d^ar yo^i^g fxiends, r^jpice ^d be glad- 

F.T. 

Mission House. 
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LITTLE HANS; OB, LIVE USEFULLY. 

A 80xa>iEB's widow lived in a little but, neav » mountain Tillage. Her only 
child was a poor cripple. Hans was a kind-hearted boy. He loved his mother, 
and would gladly have hdped her to bear the burdens of poverty ; but his feeble^ 
ness fofbade it. He could not even join in the rude sports of the young moun- 
taineers. At the age of fifteen years he felt keenly the fiiet that he was useless to 
his mothev And the world. 

It was at this period that Napoleon Buonaparte was making his power felt 
throughout Europe. He had decreed that the Tyrol should belong to Bavaria, 
and not to Austria, ^d sent a French and Bavarian army to accomplish his pur- 
posds. The AuafcrianB retreated. The Tyrolese resisted valiantly. Men, women, 
and children c^ the mouxhtain-land were filled with seal in defence of their homes. 
On one occaeioa ten tliousand French and Bavarian troops were destroyed in a 
single mountain pass, by an immense avalanche of rooks and trees prepared and 
hurled upon them by an unseen foe. 

A secret arrangement existed among the Tyrolese, by which the approach of the 
enemy was to be communicated by signal fires from village to village, from one 
mountain height to another ; and ccMnbustible materials were laid ready to give 
an instant alarm. 

The village in which Hans and his mother lived was in the direct line of the 
route the French army would take, and the people were full of anxiety and fear. 
All were preparing for the expected struggle. The widow and her crippled son 
alone seemed to have no part but to sit still and wait *' Ah, Hans ! " she said, 
one evening, '* it is well for us now that you can be of little use ; they would else 
make a soldier of you.*' This struck a tender chord. The tears rolled hom. his 
cheek. '^ Mother, I am useless," cried Hans in bitter grief. *' Look round our 
village — all are busy, all ready to strive for home and fatherland ; I am useless." 

" My boy, my kind, dear son, you are not useless to me." 

" Yes, to you ; I cannot work for you, cannot support yon in old age. Why 
was I made, mother ? " 

'.' Hush, Hans," said his mother ; " you know these repining thoughts are 
wrong. You will live to find the truth of our old proverb — 

' God has his plan 
For every man/ *' 

Little did Haps think that, ere a fi^w weeks had passed, this truth yraa to be 
verified in a strange manner. 

Easter holidays, the festive season of Switzerland, came. The people lost their 
fears of invasion in the sports of the season. All were busy in the merry-making 
— all but Hans. He stood alone on the porch of his mountain hut, overlooking 
the village. 
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Toward the close of Eastor^day, after hia usual erenfing prayer, m which he 
breathed the prayer that the Father of mercies would, in his good time, afford 
him some opportunity of being useful to his mother and to others, he &11 into a 
deep sleep. 

He awoke in the night, as if from a dream, under the strong impression that the 
French and Bavarian army was approaching. He could not shake off this impres- 
sion ; but, with the hope of being rid of it, he arose, hastily dressed himself, and 
strolled up the mountain path. The cool air did him good, and he continued his 
walk till he climbed to the signal*pile* Hans walked round the pile ; but where 
were the watchers P They were nowhere to be seen, and perhaps they were busied 
with the festiTlties of the village. Near the pile was an old pine-tree ; and in its 
hollow stem the tinder was laid ready. Hans paused by the ancient tree ; and, as 
be listened, a singular sound caught his attention, now quickened by the peculiar 
circumstances in which he found himself and by the perception that much might 
depend on him. He heard a slow and stealthy tread, then the dick of muskets, 
and two soldiers crept along the cliff. Seeing no one, for Hans was hidden by the 
old tree, they gave the signal to some comrades in the distance. 

Hans saw instantly the plot and the danger. The secret of the signal-pile had 
been revealed to the enemy ; a party had been sent forward to destroy it ; the army 
was marching to attack the village. With no thought of his own peril, and per^ 
haps recalllDg the proverb lus mother had quoted, he seized the tinder, struck the 
light, and flung the blazing turpentine brand into the pile. 

The two soldiers, whose backs were then turned to the pQe waiting the arrival of 
their comrades, were seized with fear ; but they soon saw there were no foes in 
ambush — only a single youth running down the mountain-path. They fired, and 
lodged a bullet in the boy's shoulder. Yet the signal«-fire was blazing high, and 
the whole country would be aroused. It was already aroused from mountain-top 
to mountain-top. The plan of the advancing army was defeated, and a hasty 
retreat followed. 

Hans, faint and bleeding, made his way to the village. The people, with their 
arms, were mustering thick and fast. All was consternation. The inquiry was 
everywhere heard, " Who lighted the pile ? " " It was I," said at last a faint, 
almost expiring voice. 

Poor crippled Hans tottered among them, saying, " The enemy, the French, was 
there.** He faltered and sank upon the ground. " Take me to my mother," said 
he ; " at last I have not been useless." 

They stooped to lift him. ** What is this ? " they cried ; "he has been shot. 
It IB true ; Hans the cripple has saved us." They carried Hans to his mother, 
and laid him before her. As she bowed in anguish over his pale face, Hans opened 
his eyes and said, " It is not now, dear mother, you should weep for me ; I am 
happy now. Yes, mother, it is true — 
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' Qod has hu plui 
For every man.' 

Yon see he had it for me, though we did not know exactly what it was.** 

Hans did not recover from his wound ; hut he lired long ei)ough to know that 
he had heen of use to his village and his country ; he lived to see grateful mothers 
embrace his mother — to hear that she would he revered and honoured in the com- 
munity which her son had preserved at the cost of his own life. 

G-reat emergencies, like those which met Hans, cannot exist in the history of 
all. To all, however, the Tyrolese motto may speak, and all will experience its 
truth. None need stand useless members of GK>d*B great family* There is work 
for every one to do, if he will but look out for it. For you, my young reader, 
need not be a drone in the hive, nor an idler in the Master's vineyard. 


THE SNOW-FLAKES' VISIT. 


The snow-flakes got np one winter mom, 
They thought they'd have some fun ; 

Said they, " We'll go down and visit the 
earth 
Before the day is gone. 

" Well put on our jackets all white and 
clean. 
Our slippers soft as wool, 
We'll jump on the house-tops, hang on 
the trees, 
And fill the streets all full. 

" We'll draw a curtain of leaden clouds, 

And hide behind it awhile, 
And we'll send out word to the flakes all 
round, 

For many and many a mile. 

" And when they have come, well make 
a rush. 
And break the curtain through ; 
And the people shall see, while we dance 
with glee, 
How much snow-flakes can do." 


They tumbled, and clapped their hands 
for joy, 

They pushed each other about ; 
And one little fellow, be pushed so haixl, 

He knocked his brother out. 

The flake fell out from the leaden doud, 
Fell down to the earth below, 

And the children screamed, as it softly 
came, 
" O, look, well have some snow I " 

The men were hurr3rlng through the 
streets, 
'Twas very cold, they said. 
Their overcoat collars were over their 
ears, 
And all their noses were red. 

"Well, neighbour, ifs very chilly to- 
day; 
I guess we'll have snow before night ; " 
" Looks like it," the man said, and bus- 
tled away. 
And buttoned his overcoat tighb. 
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Meanwhile; the snow-flakes were gather- 
ing fast; 
They thought ft was time to fall ; 
So one little fellow jumped down from 
the cloucb, 
And down jumped the snow-flakes all. 

The ohildren stood by the windows and 
watched 

To see the flakes of snow, 
But they fell so quietly none could hear 

Them strike the ground below. 

Some flakes walked steadily, gravely 
down. 
With wise and sober look ; 
But some little fellows danced gleefully 
(m, 
And the hands of each other shook. 

They came, they came in numberless 
throngs. 
And night drew on apace ; 
But they hurried a^ong with a qiucker 
step. 
As though they were running a race. 

They jumped on the rich man's window- 
pane — 
Peered in with eager eye ; 
But the lamps were lit, and the Bxq was 
warm. 
And away the flakes would fly. 

They came to the poor man*s paneles9 
sash, 

And their little hearts grew sad ; 
For the people looked as if all their lives 

They never b%d been glad. 

1Hl9 ohildren weie erouching above the 
ooals, 
But the fire was almost deadf > 


And softly away the mow-flakes stole 
With a sorrowful shake of the head. 

They whispered each other 'tw«» hmard for 
the poor 
Ob such a ohMly night ; 
So they came more slowly, snd slower 
still. 
And then they stopped outright. 

When the sun rose bright, the eurth all 
round 

Was covered up with snow. 
And the people wondered to se» how much 

The little flakes could do. 

»Tis well, as we walk in our daily paths. 
No wholesome truth to spurn. 

And so from the way the snow-flakes 
fell, 
This lesson we may leam — 

That we should go quietly^ like the snow. 
Whenever we would dty good-<^ 

As we dothe the naked, and cheer the sad, 
And give the hungry food. 

And we should go Jiappilp, like the snow. 

And clasp each other's hand. 
As we help each other to comfort woe 

AH up and down the land. 

There may seem but little that we can do. 
Few blessings that we can shed. 

We may give but a look, or a loving word, 
Or perhaps*a loaf of bread ; — 

But when all we have dene shall be un- 
veiled. 

When all is brought to view. 
We shall see with wonder how very much 

The ehildrebV power ean do. 
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MBS. HYDE'S CfilLbBEir. 

" What will you give to Gk>d in return for all he has given to you P ** said Mrs. 
Hyde 't« her four children, as they sat around the hlatiog fit'e one winter's even- 
ing. They had heen talking of the great love of our heavenly Father in sending 
his odly Son Jesus Christ, to die for us, and of all the other benefits he is con- 
tinually bestowing tipon us ; and as their little hetkrts wei^ touched by the 
mothers wordsj she asked, ** What will you give to Q-od in return for his lo¥e to 
you, and to show your gratitude for all that he has done for yon ? ** 

" I will give my gold half-sovereign, that Aunt Mary gave me, to send to the 
heathen," said Edward, the eldest, a fine, nolde-looking boy of thirteen ; " and 
when I am old enough I will be a missionary, and go and preach to them about 
Jesus Clurist." 

A tear stood in the mother's eye, and she laid her hand fondly upon her son's 
head. '*Ood grant it, my love! I could ask for no higher position for you than 
that of li labourer in j'out Master's vineyard! And you^ Annie, what will 
you do?" 

" I will work for ^the poor, mother, as Boreas did, and then they wiU love me as 
they did her, and God will love me too, because I take care of them," 

" That is right, my daughter; we wiU work together for them. There is plenty 
to be dene, and we need not wait long for the opportunity, if we have the will. 
And you, Mattie, my birdie ? " 

" I will stay at home, and take care of you, and be your own loving little 
daughter ; and when you are growing old, you shall sit still all the time, and I 
will wait on you J " 

Mrs. Hyde stooped down and kissed the rosy, upturned face, saying merrily, 
" Tes, I know you will spoil your poor old mother, and never let her do anything 
for herself or anybody else." 

** Now it is Jamie's turn," said Edward. 

*' Yes," said his mother. '^ Does my little pet understand what we have been 
talking about ? What will Jamie do for the kind Saviour who died for him ? " 

" I will give him my heart," said Jamie quietly. 

They aU sat very still for a little while, and then Annie said' softly, ** We will 
all do that, won't we, mother ? " 


*'I CAK»T/» AiSD "I^LL TBY.»' 

** ChUcdiisk, I want each of yon to bring a new scholar to the school with you 
next Sunday," said the superintendent of a Sunday school to his soholars one day. 
" I ean*i get any new scholars," said several of the children to themselves. 
** I'll try what I can do," was the whispered response of a few others. 


I 
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One of the latter daas went home to hU fAther, and said, " Father, will jou go 
to the Sunday school with me ? " 

" I can't feadf my son," replied the feither, with a look of shame. 

" Our teachers will teach you, dear father," answered the boy, with respect and 
feeling in his tones. 

" Well, I'll go," said the fother. 

He went, learned to read, sought and found the Sayiour, and at length became 
a colporteur. Four years passed, and that man had established /o«r hundred 
Sunday school*^ into which tkirtjf'Jite thousand children were gathered ! 

Thus you see what trying did. That boy's effort was like a tiny rill, which soon 
swells into a brook, and at length becomes a river. His effort, by God's grace, 
saved his father ; and his father being saved, led thirtyfive thousand children to 
the Sunday school. 


u 


IF YOU PI.EASE, MAKE ME A CHBISTIAN." 


I WELL recollect, in the course of my labours, a poor Hindoo youth, who 
followed me about the garden of the school, asking of me to make him a Cluietian. 
I said, *' It is impossible, my dear boy ; if it is possible to do so at all, it is pos- 
sible only through the Lord Jesus Christ to make you a Christian. Pray to him." 
How well I recollect the sweet voice and sweet face of that boy, when he soon 
after came to me and said, '* The Lord Jesus Christ has come and taken his place 
in my heart." I asked, " How is that ? " He replied, " I prayed and said, * O 
Lord Jesus Christ, if you please, make me a Christian ! ' and he was so kind that 
he came down from heaven, and has lived in my heart ever since." How simple 
and how touching ! " Lord Jesus Christ, if you please, make me a Chcistian ! " 
Can you say that you have made a similar appeal in such a spirit as this poor 
Hindoo boy ? And can you say, my young fi-iends, that Jesus Christ has come 
down from heaven to Uve in your hearts P — Dr. Boaz, 


u 


THE LAMBS US HIS ARMS." 


In a Chinese Christian family at Amoy, a little boy, the youngest of three 
children, on asking his father to allow him to be baptized was told that he was too 
young ; that he might fall back if he made a profession when he was only a little 
boy. To this he made the touching reply, " Jesus has promised to carry the lambs 
in his arms. I am only a little boy ; it will be easier for Jesus to carry me." 
This logic of the heart was too much for the father. He took him with him, and 
the dear child was ere long baptized. The whole family, of which this child is the 
youngest member — the £&ther, mother, and three sons — are all members of the 
Mission Church at Amoy. — American Missionary Magazine, 
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LITTIJS JANE; OB, BEING USEFUL TO OTHEBS. 

Childben sometimes tliink they cannot be useful until they are 
men and women ; but this a mistake, for *' out of the mouths of 
babes and sucklings " God often perfects praise. 

I will tell you about a little girl who tried to be useful. Her 
name was Jane. She attended a Sabbath school, and profited by 
what she was taught there. 

One day her mother overheard her talking very seriously to a 
neighbour's child. She asked her, 

" Do you ever pray ?" and the child answered, 

" No." 

Jane then told her that the great God who made heaven and 
earth was her Father, that he gave her all things, and wanted her to 
be happy ; but that she could not be happy unless she was good. 
And she added, 

" My teacher says we cannot be good unless we ask God to make 
us so." 

Then, taking the other child by the hand, she said, 

"Let us ask our Pather in heaven to make us good children, 
shall we ? " 

They then both knelt down, and Jane repeated a little prayer 
which she had been taught at school. 

Her mother was much affected. She felt she was much older 
than those little children, and yet she had never thought of asking 
God to make her good. 

But from that tim6 she never let a day pass without imploring 
God, for Christ's sake, to give her the blessing of a new heart. She 
also regularly attends the house of God, which before she had 
neglected to do. So you eee little Jane was made a blessing to her 
mother. "Will you not try to be useful to others ? 
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A HlfiSIOZTABY I.S88QK FOB GmiO^BMSf* 

FAST X. 

A GlAiK of 'Oom in an infant's hand 
May plant upon afi inch of land. 
Whence twentj stalks may spring, and yield 
Snough to stock a little field. 

The harvest of that field might then 

Be multiplied to ten times ten, 

Which, sown thriee more, would furnish bread 

Wherewith an army nligbt be fed. 

FABT n. 

A penny is a little thing, 

Which e^en the poor man's oUld may fling 

Into the treasury of Heayen, 

And make it worth as much as seven. 

*' As seven 1" nay, worth its weight in gold, 
And that increased a million fold ; 
For, lol a penny tract, if weU 
Applied, may save a soul from helL 

That soul can scarce be saved alone, — 
It must, it will, its bliss make known ; . 
" Come," it will cry, " and you shall see 
What great things G-od hath done for me." 

Hundreds that joyful sound may hear ; 
Hear with their heart as Well as ear i 
And these to thousands more proclaim 
Salvation in the ** Only Name." 

That " Only Name," above, below, 
Let Jews, and l^urks, and Pagans know ; 
Till eveiry tongue and tribe shaU call 
On <' Jesus^' as the Lord of all ! 
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TBIKIDAD. 

We hope most of our young friends know where on the map to 
find the island of Trinidad. It is one of those beautiful islands 
situated on the southern extremity of the Caribbean Archipelago, 
and separated only from the continent of South America by the Gulf 
of Faria, and the smooth streams of the mighty Oronooko and Gua- 
rifecha. It is ninety miles long and fifty broad, shaped like a 
parallelogram, with an area of 2,400 square miles. The population 
of the island a few years since, was about 42,000, of which 16,000 
were contained in Port of Spain, the capital ; but to such an extent 
has immigration latterly increased, and which has been at the rate of 
from 3,000 to 4,000 per annum, that it cannot be at present less 
than 100,000. To meet the moral and religious necessities of this 
large and rapidly augmenting community, there are not more than 
ten or twelve evangelical ministers : three "Wesley an, three of the 
Scotch Secession Church, two Baptist, and two or three of the 
Protestant Establishment. Thus, calculating that there are ten who 
preach the Gospel in its simplicity and purity, and these equally 
distributed throughout the island, there would be but one sound 
spiritual instructor to every ten thousand souls. 

Equally disproportionate are means and institutions for the scrip- 
tural instruction of the rising generation. The wants of the people, 
therefore, in these respects are great and appalling ; and the desti- 
tution becomes the more palpably and painfully evident by the 
general habits and character of t^e great mass of the population. 
" In no part of the West Indies," says a missionary who visited the 
island a few years since, " have I found the lower classes so benighted, 
idle, and depraved. Compared indeed with their brethren in those I 
islands where missionary operations have been more abundant and 
of remoter origin, they we at the present moment in a state but 
'little removed from that in which the former were found fifty years 
ago." The desirableness of extended missionary efibrt in this island, 
it will thus be seen, does not , admit of an inquiry, and various 
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circumstances particularlj distinguiah it as a field which claims the 
prompt and generous aid of our own denomination. 

At present there are but two Baptist missionaries in Trinidad, tour 
esteemed friend Mr. Law, at Port of Spain, and our brother Mr. 
Qamble, at Savannah G-rand. In a letter received from Mr. Law 
some time since, he says, ** I am often dull and lonely, but my work 
for Jesus is my joy and life." No wonder our brother should feel 
lonely, left as he is to grapple with the superstition and depravity 
around him, and with no helper but his G-od. Still, our brother's 
devoted labours are not in vain. He has a church of fifty-seven 
members, and, besides a Sabbath school, he conducts four services 
on the Sabbath. 

Port of Spain, where our brother labours, is the capital of Trinidad. 
It is embosomed in an amphitheatre of hills, and is one of the finest 
towns in the West Indies. The buildings, which are numerous, are 
constructed of stone. No houses are allowed to be built of wood, • 
and all are built upon a prescribed plan. The streets are wide, 
shaded with trees, and open to all the sea breezes. The town is 
situated on a very extensive bay, forming one of the finest harbours 
in the world. 

At Savannah Grand, where Mr. Gamble labours, there are 195 
members. This church was formed by our late brother, Mr. Cowan. 
Mr. Gamble says, " I feel a delight in my work ; and only feel 
dissatisfied that I accomplish so little. My business, however, is to 
preach the Gospel, to sow beside all waters ; leaving the results in 
the hands of an infinitely wise and holy God, who wUI assuredly not 
let his word fail." 

Let us pray for these brethren, that they may be the means of 
bringing many of the poor people in Trinidad to a knowledge of the 
truth. 
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LUCY ABKOLD'S TElffPTATIOK. 


" What ongbt I to do, mAmma f ^ said 
Lnoy Arnold, one wet morning in April ; 
" Maude Canington has asked me to go 
to the missionary sewing-party once a 
month, and there will be a meeting on 
"Wednesday." 

" I have no objection to your going," 
sud Mrs. Arnold. 

** I know, mamma ; bat — " Lucy hesi- 
tated. 

"But what?" 

" I wish, and I don't wish," said Lucy ; 
"I can't teU what to do." 

"She doesn't know her own mind," 
said Lucy's invalid brother from his couch 
beside the window. " The fact is, mother, 
that the first Wednwday in every month 
is the school holiday, and Lucy likes to 
go to Uncle Hugh's fann with all the 
boarders." 

"Then she must think twice before 
she ventures to decide," said Mrs. Arnold. 
"If you prefer going into the country, 
Lucy, do 80." 

"Oh mother!" said John, almost re- 
proachfully, "I told her you would say 
that doing good was better than any 
excursion in the world. Wouldn't it be 
selfish, when she can go into the coun- 
try every Saturday, to refuse to join 
Maude's party, — especially when Cousin 
Grace, and Flora James, and four or five 
others, would go, if Lucy went ?" 

" I could make clothes for the Africans 
at home," said Lucy. 

" Yes, but you know Flora and Grace 
never would," replied her brother; "they 


«re too young for thai, although they 
oan sew very well." 

" Then I could have a party of my own 
on Saturdays." 

"That would look just like opposition 
to Maude," said John; "and besides, it 
would worry mamma in this small house. 
Yon ought to give up your excursion, or 
have that on another day. The only per- 
son who couldn't go on Saturday is Helen 
Marsden, and she woold be no loss, I am 


» 


sure. 

"Indeed she would; I like her very 
much," said Lucy, warmly; "she is so 
funny, I am sure we could not do ¥rith- 
out her ; could we, mamma ?" 

'*You might sustain a greater loss, 
dear Lucy. I do not think Helen Mars- 
den is a true friend to you, and I shall be 
very glad when she leaves the school." 

"John prejudices you against her," 
exclaimed Lucy ; " but indeed she is very 
good to me, and I enjoy the excursions 
because she gpes. I can't give them up, 
I can't indeed," and the child biirst into 
tears. 

Mrs. Arnold did not speak, but she 
looked sorrowful ; and Lucy felt, when 
John, according to his custom, went into 
the hall for exercise, her mother would 
resume the subject. 

There was much reason to hope that 
God had revealed his Son as a Saviour to 
Lucy Arnold ; but she was surraunded 
at school by strong temptations ; and 
there were times when, instead of bring- 
ing forth thirty, sixty, or a hundred-fold, 
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the good seed of the kingdom aeoned 
aboat to he choked by thorns. EspecuJty 
was the inflnence of Helen Karaden a 
hindrance to her growth in giaoeu This 
girl was clever and indnstriooa, and stoud 
high amongst the elder giilsitf the school. 
She had, or professed to have, a great 
regard fmr Lacy, and they had become 
almoet insqpairaUe. John Arnold mis- 
tmsted HidLdtif and warned his sister, — 
in vain, for Lacy believed her friend to 
be a treasure beyond all price; and, a<< 
we have se^i, the thonght of Helen 
Maredea was sufficient to induce her to 
resolve not to join liiaude's party. 

*' I cannot sacrifice so much, mamma/' 
she exclaimed, in answer to her mother's 
inquiries ; "Helen goes home, you know, 
every Saturday, and the Wednesday once 
a month is our only excursion together." 

**And would she not go with you to 
the missionary meeting?" inquired her 
mother. 

*' Oh no, she doesn't like things of that 
sort; and as the girls would not be invited 
to Uncle Hugh's if I gave up, she will 
think it very unkind : I couldn't do it." 

"Poor child!'* said Mrs. Arnold, "I 
will not press you; but beware, dear 
Lucy, lest your love for Helen should 
prove a snare to you. Try to discover if 
Jesus requires this sacrifice, and, if He 
does, make it wUlingly." 

"Then you think I am all wrong?" 
said Lucy. 

" I do ; for in the first place, although 
you read last Sunday that there are more 
than sixty persons who, for want of 
clothing, cannot attend the school for 


whidi Mkade CKrrington asks your bdp^ 
and althoQi^ yon begged me to subscribe 
towards the porohaae of materials, you 
will not make any penoneU aacrifioe in 
order to dothe the heathen whom you 
prof en to laty, and cheer the hearts of 
the missionaries, in whose labours, as 
3roa often teU me, you sympathise so 
much; in the second plaoe, you prefer 
the society of a girl who despises aU your 
efforts to do good, and Uboura to hinder 
your advancement in holiness, to that of 
a quiet group of girk who meet to help 
on the grandest enterprise in the world. 
I grant, however, that it is natural you 
should wish to have both the working- 
party and the excursion, and I thiuk you 
may very easily arrange to do so, if you 
will only give up Helen Marsden." 

"But that is exactly what I cannot 
do," persisted Lucy; "I will do sewing 
at home for the Africans if you will out 
things out, mamma— I will indeed." 

" <Out' of what?" asked Mrs. Arnold, 
smiling. 

" Oh, out of some calico you could bay 
for me," said Lucy. 

" I have given my subscription to Mrs. 
Carrington, and sewing for five children 
at home will prevent my having leisui'O 
to cut out anything," replied her mo her. 

" Then I suppose I must ask Maude for 
work, and she wiU be to puzzled ; what 
thatlldoV* 

"Give up your own way," said Mrs. 
Arnold quietly. 

" I can't, for Helen will be angry ; and, 
oh dear, I wish Maude Carrington had 
never asked me. We enjoyed the monthly 
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holiday bo mnch last time ; for Helen 
asked Mm. Wyae to send Mademoiflelle 
with the boarders ixutead of Miss Grey, 
and we had such fun. Tou must knoMr, 
Helen, whose mamma is a native of 
Austria, proposed to give Mademoiselle 
a German lesson, and then taught her a '^ 
lot of sentences which sounded very like 
German, bat which were really odd words 
such as English cottagers use, spoken very 
fast and thick. I think I never laughed 
so much in my life. Tou have no idea 
how cleverly Helen did it ! " 

"And this is your most intimate 
friend!" said Mrs. Arnold, laying aside 
her work, and taking Lucy's hand ; " and 
tricks so vulgar and disgraceful are more 
to your taste than the quiet of a mis- 
sionary meeting ! Ah, Lucy, I once be- 
lieved that you had given your heart to 
Him who said, * And whatsoever ye would 
that men should do to you, do ye even so 
to them ;' bat now — *' 

** Mamma, please stop,*' cried Lucy, 
springing up ; " don't say the rest, and 
I will try to do better, I will indeed. I 
did not know, or, at least, I did not stop 
to think, that it was wrong ; but if you 
say so, I ¥rill never admire it again." 

** Take God's word as your guide," said 
Mrs. Arnold, " and you will hate all that 
is ungenerous ; listen to Helen Marsden, 
and you will be drawn back towards the 
world until you crucify the Lord afresh, 
and put him to an open shame. Go, 


now, to your own room, and choose 
between the false friend who would 
encourage you in wroni;-doing, and check 
your progress heavenward, and Jesus, 
who would have you ^pure in heart' 
that you may at last *see God;' for 
although I shall be careful in future to 
keep you as f»r as possible out of the 
readii of Helen's unwholesome inflnence, • 
I wish you wiUiiigly to resign as Jesus 
bids you, because He has said, ' If any . 
man love the world, the love of the 
Father is not in him.'" ' 

*^ You will pray for me, mamma ?" said | 
Lucy, going. 

"I will; may God the Spirit fill your ; 
heart, and guide you in the way of | 
truth," said Mrs. Arnold, reverentlr. 
*' Without him, dearest ohild, you can 

do nothing." , 

« ♦ ♦ ♦ • 

An hour of prayer I how much may be 
learnt in that ! "Lucj Arnold came down 
stairs a wiser and a better child. From 
that hqur she began a higher life, ''seek- 
ing first the kingdom of God and bis 
righteousness." The friendship of Helen 
Marsden, weighed in heaven's balances, 
was found wanting, and Lucy gradually 
but firmly withdrew herself from its dan- 
gerous influence. And when, on the fol- 
lowing Wednesday, she found herself at 
Mrs. Carrington's, working diligently for 
the Africans, there were few happier 
girls in England than Lucy Arnold. 
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A ICISSIONABY PAGE. 

When I was in Brittany, in October last, visiting Mr. Jenkins, 
our good and laborious missionary who resides at Morlaix, which is 
the chief town of that province of Prance, some incidents occurred 
which I think will interest you. 

Now you must know that the people who live in that province are 
called Bretons. They do not speak the French language, but one 
very much like the Welsh. Indeed it is said that they are the 
descendants of a number of people who went over there from Wales 
a very long time ago. And this circumstance led many good people 
in South Wales to form a small society to send missionaries to the 
Bretons. Some time after it was thought best to place it in the 
hands of the Committee of the Baptist Missionary Society. 

I went on board a steamer at Plymouth. Oh, how the wind did 
blow ! The sea was all a foam, and the rain so violent, that none 
but the hardy sailors could face it. We were tossed about sadly, 
and I am afraid if some of you, dear young friends, had been there, 
you would have been very much afraid, and very sick too. At such 
times, passages of Scripture, which we rend without thinking much 
about them, will strike the mind as full of great beauty ; this for 
instance : Thou holdest the winds in thy fists, and the tvaters m the 
hollow of thy hand, I thought these words more beautiful than ever 
when I looked on the boiling sea, and heard the howling storm. 

After spending a few days in Morlaix, I accompanied Mr. Jenkins 
to some of his country stations. At the first we visited, there was a 
congregation of poor people assembled in a building which had once 
been a popish chapel. It is turned to a right good use now. Pictures 
and images had been taken away, and Mr. Jenkins stood and preached 
to the people, who regarded him with wonder and delight, for the words 
he spoke, and the truths he taught, they had never heard until he 
came to preach to them. They seemed so grateful for the visit. Now, 
dear children, all these people had been brought up in popery, and 
were as ignorant of the true way of salvation as any living in a 
heathen land. 
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At the next place we visited the coDgregation was a great deal 
larger. The meeting was held in a small hut, and we were so packed 
as to be unable to stir. To make room for the mothers, I had two 
nice little children on mj lap during the service. On conung out we 
found that the numbers standing about the door and windows were 
greater than those within ; and thej stood in the beautiful moonlight, 
and could hear quite easily. Their singular dress, broad brim, high 
peaked hats/ and the caps of the women, like nothing you ever saw, 
their dark faces, and the deep shadow cast over their persons by the 
one solitary candle, looked altogether very striking, and very interest- 
ing. These people, too, with a few exceptions, were all Bomanists. 

Before the service I went with Mr. Jenkins to see some of the 
people in their own cottages. One I shall never forget. It was a 
mill placed down at the bottom of a narrow valley ; the high hills, 
rising up on either side covered with beautiful trees, almost shut out 
the light. The sun, too, was setting, and the effect of his rays at 1 
eventide on trees, and their branches and leaves, is very fine. I found j 
here a man and his wife, and two children — one an interesting little ; 
gill about nine years of age, for whom I took a great fiincy, she 
looked so gentle and good, and her father seemed so proud, as we 
say, of her. 

I found out the reason. She had been to the little school, kept 
by one of the kind good women living up in the village, a member of 
the church at Morlaix, who tried, by teaching the young, to do good 
to the old. This little girl made rapid progress, and very soon was 
able to read'^the New Testament. This she used to take home in the 
evenings and read to her father and mother. And they soon began 
to feel great interest in what was read, and longed to have it 
explained. So eager was the father about it, that he began to learn 
to read too. And who do you think was his teacher ? His own 
little daughter. This was the reason why he brought her to me. 
He wanted me to know all about it. I was so pleased, and took this 
dear little girl, and prayed to God for a blessing on her. 

But this was not all. When I inquired further I found that the 
reading of the New Testament led the parents to go to the preaching. 
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and they did not go in vain. They were brought to see and feel 
their state as sinners, and had cast themselves on Jesus Christ, by 
faith, for pardon. And they were then rejoicing in the hope of ever- 
lasting life, and were soon to be baptized on a profession of faith in 
the Lord Jesus. 

See what good little children may sometimes do. Imitate this 
example. Many grown-up people in this country cannot read ; offer 
to read to them, and to teach them. When I heard all this, I thought 
of the words of Scripture, Out of the mouths of hahes and sucklings, 
thou hast ordained praise. Dear young friends, think of this little 
child in Brittany, and pray that there may be magy more like her. 

P. T. 

MiBsion House. 

"ALL THINGS POSSIBLE WITH GOD/» 

A VEBY interesting account of the baptism of two Burman conyerts at 
Maiilmain, appears in an American paper : — 

** When I returned from Amherst, a few weeks ago," says the writer, " Mrs. 
Bennett said to me, * Do you know Shwa Boo and his wife are wishing to be 
baptized ? ' The question was so unexpected, and the thing appeared so impro- 
bable, that I was quite taken aback. Shwa Boo and his wife wished to be bap- 
tized ! It seemed hardly less probable than that the dry bones should live. But 
80 it was. Shwa Boo and his wife did wish to be baptized, and have so persever- 
ingly urged their request, that they could not be refused. And to-day, at half-past 
five, P.M., in the presence of a large number of people, the pastor, £o Shwa A, 
baptized them in the Sal wen river. Gk)d grant that they may be kept by his own 
power through faith unto salvation. 

'* And who are Shwa Boo and his wife ? He is a natire of the Madras coast, 
she is a Taroy woman. They were not only heathen, but uncommonly ignorant 
and wicked heathens. The man has been in Mr. Bennett's service for years, and 
both he and his wife have had line upon line, and precept upon precept, but 
neither of them seemed capable of being affected by the truth, or being moved by 
any ennobling sentiment. It is doubtful whether there is another family in the 
province who would have borne with them. But here they are, apparently regene- 
rate, humble Christians ! Blessed be the name of our God, to him be praise and 
thanksgiving I 

" Had I been asked to pray for poor Shwa Boo and his wife, I fear I could not 
have uttered a single petition for them with anything like faith, so utterly hopeless 
did their case appear to me. Surely ' all things are possible with God.* " 
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HTMirS TO BE SUNG AT THE JUVEiriLE ICISSIONABY 
SEBVICESy BUHTDAY, APRIL 21, 186L 

HYMN I. 


TnrE, DarwelCt, 

1. I love my happy home, 

On Britain's f avour'd shore ; 
And if, in thought, I roam, 

I love it more and more. 
I see how Providence has smiled. 
In makiog me an English child« 

2. In other lands I know 

Are bright and snnny skies ; 
Sweet flowers their beauty show, 

And fragrant odours rise ; 
But a dark cloud of misery lowers. 
Not seen in this dear land of ours. 

3. No cruel rites are found, 

Nor blood-stained altars here ; 
No savage yells resound. 
To fill our hearts ¥rith fear. 


(To be sung briskly.) 

Abroad, at home, in work or play, 
We are secure by night and day. 

4. And may not they become 
As happy quite as we ? 
Lord, let thy kingdom come ! 
Let tbem thy glory see ! 
Thy saving truth to them reveal. 
This, this alone their woes can heal 


5. Oh ! haste the happy time, 
When ei^ery child shall be. 
In cold or sunny clime, 
From sin and suffering free ; 
And every home the world around, 
With love, and peace, and joy abound. 


HYMN IL 
Tune, Kingston. 


1. Hark ! across the distant waters 

Ck)mes a sad and bitter cry, 
'Tis earth's sable sons and daughters 
• Calling, "Save us, or we die.*' 

2. Sunk in deepest degradation. 

Serving gods of wood and stone. 
Knowing not that great salvation 
Wrought by Jesus Christ alone ; 

3. They have never heard the story 

.Of the Saviour's wondrous love. 
How he left his throne of glory. 
That we all might reign above. 


4. Yet for them there's room in heaven, 

Jesus kindly bids them come ; 
They, like us, may be foi^i^ven. 
They may share that blepsed home. 

5. Let it then be our endeavour. 

To help on that glorious day. 
When the heathen shall for ever 
Cast their idols all away. 

6. Then no more these strains of sadness 

Shall be borne across the sea. 

But triumphant songs of gladness 

Shall proclaim earth's jubilee. 
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HYMN III. 


1. God intruflts to all 

Talents few or many, 
None so young and small, 

That they have not any. 
Though the great and wise 

JEfave a greater number. 
Yet my one I prize, 

And it must not slumber. 

2. God will surely ask. 

Ere I enter heaven. 
Have I done the task 
Which to me was given ? 


Little drops of rain 

Bring the springing flowers. 
And I may attain 

Much by little powers. 

3. Every little mite. 

Every little measure, 
Helps to spread the light, 

Helps to swell the treasure. 
God intrusts to all 

Talents few or many, 
None so young and small. 

That they have not any. 


HYMN IV. 
Tune, MUan. 


1. God of love, before Thee now. 
Help us all in love to bow ; 
As the dews on Hermon fall. 
May thy blessing rest on alL 

2. Let it soften every breast. 
Hush ungentle thoughts to rest, 
Till we feel ourselves to be 
Children of one family — 

3. Children who oan look above 
For a heavenly Father's love ; 
Who shall meet, life's journey past, 
In our Father's house at last. 


4. But, while thankfully we stand, 
Bound thy footstool, hand in hand. 
Yet our earnest, humble plea. 
Father, we would bring to Thee. 

5. Far across the ocean's wave, 
Brethren, sisters too, we have ; 
But they have not heard of Thee ; 
Wilt thou not their Father be ? 

6. Let them hear the Shepherd's voice. 
And beneath his care rejoice ; 

And together let us come 

To the fold while yet there's room. 
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TUNE FOR HYMN III. 
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A CHILD'S TALENT. 

" OCOUPT with yonr talents," said Kitty Lee to hereelf, as she sat thoughtftillj 
by the fire one Sabbath afternoon. ** Papa said in his sermon that God has giTen 
some talent to everybody, and that we ought not to bury it in the earth. I wonder 
what mine is." 

She puzzled her little head over the matter, till her face grew very sober, and 
her father, noticing it, caUed her to his side. " What are you thinking about, 
my daughter?" said he. 

" I was thinking of your sermon, papa, and' what talents a little girl like me 
can have." 

" Let us see, Xitt ; have not you the power of speaking kind words, and doing 
pleasant things t-o make other people happy ? Do you always use this power when 
you have opportunity ?" 

Kitty blushed, and hung her head; for she remembered that only the day 
before she had joined her companions in laughing at Julia Blake, because she went 
to school in a patched dress, and seemed awkward and stupid at recitation. She 
did not hide her thoughts from her father, for he always encouraged her to be 
frank with him, and now he taught her that a right desire to use her talents 
would have led her to take Julia's part, and to speak encouragingly to her. 

" I will try and do better to-morrow," said Kitty ; and with this resolution in 
mind, she went to school next day. At noon, when she saw Julia, as usual, apart 
from the others, and looking quite friendless, she went kindly to her with a little 
bouquet of flowers, which she had picked from her own garden. '* Will you have 
these, Julia?" said she, and the grateful smile which lighted up the poor girl's face 
told Kitty that she had already dune her heart good. Then she talked with her 
about her lessons, and brought up pleasant subjects, till Julia began to feel quite 
like a new person. She studied that afternoon with a cheerfulness which she had 
not had for many a day, and won words of approbation from her teacher, which 
made her smile again. And all because Kitty Lee had spoken kindly to her — 
words which she might have spoken long before, if she had only thought / 

To be sure, Kitty gave up her accustomed play with the other scholars, and this 
cost her some trial ; but do you think she was sorry for this, when she saw how 
happy she had made her little schoolmate ? Who of our little readers will say 
that he or she has not any talent to do good with P 

The drop does its part in helping to make the shower ; the beam of light does 
its part in helping to make the day. So the child who is on the look-out for the 
opportunities to do good, can help to make up the sum of human happiness, and 
thus be, in some measure, like our blessed Saviour, who, while on earth, ** went 
about doing good." 
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A MISSIONARY HYMN. 

Wb think of the heathen children. 

In the islands of the west, 
For they dwel^in the realms of darknessi 

While we with light are blest. 

"We talk of the heathen children, 

Who bow to an idol*8 shrine. 
While we, in our happy England, 

Are told of Christ's love divine. 

We pity the heathen children, 

And wish that the time were come. 

When the God of the Bible — the onlt/ God — 
Shall be honoured in every home. 

We prat/ for the heathen children, 

In the lands beyoud the sea, 
For their souls are enslaved by Satan, 

And the Gospel can set them free. 

But our thoughts and words were nothing. 
Our pity and prayers were vain, 

If they led to no earnest effort 
To extend the Saviour's reign. 

And therefore we give our money, 

Our labour, and our time. 
To advance the glorious kingdom 

Of Jesus in every clime. 

And God, bir his Holy Spirit, 
Mak^fruitful tho seed we sow. 

And gives us the faith to believe his word, 
And expect that seed to grow. 


■I A 
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NANKING. 

This great city ought to be the capital city of China. When we 
look at the map of that country, and see that Peking, the seat of 
G-oyemment, is away on the extreme north, and find that to be 
1,500 miles from Canton in the south, we naturally express our 
astonishment, and wonder what could have induced the Chinese to 
fix their capital in such a position. Most persons, when they look 
at the map for the first time, are sure to examine it about the centre 
to find Peking, and expect to discover it on or near one of the great 
rivers ; and when it is pointed out, exclaim, " What, up there I" and 
evidently think it very absurd. And very absurd it is too ; but we 
must not blame the Chinese for it. They had more sense than to 
build their imperial city in the far north. It was the Tartars, when 
they conquered China, who did this, and no doubt the simple reason 
was, because they wished to have the seat of G-overnment as near as 
possible to their own country, which is north of the great wall. The 
original capital of China was the city of Nanking, an engraving of 
which we give this month. Who shall say how soon it may again 
become the imperial city of China P It seems impossible to tell ; 
but this we know, that it is now the centre of a great rebellion, that 
threatens to overturn the present Tartar rule in that country, and 
aims at introducing an entirely new order of things. For the present, 
the rebels carry on their government of the revolted provinces at 
Nanking, and even if they should succeed hereafter in taking the 
Tartar city of the north, they will restore the supreme and royal 
authority to the ancient capital. 

Nanking has great advantages in its favour. Situated on the 
south bank of the great Yang-tse-Kiang (Son of the Ocean river), 
it is easily reached from the sea, although 200 miles distant ; away 
north of it stretch out, in magnificent plains, the extensive grain 
districts of China, whilst south, and spreading out east and west, are 
the silk and tea-producing provinces. AH parts of the empire can 
have communication with Nanking as a sort of common centre, and 
it is greatly in favour of the ultimate success of the rebels that they 
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have succeeded in firmly establishing themselves here. In the pro- 
gress of this rebellion all Christians must feel a deep interest, and 
we are sure that the youthful readers of the Juvenile Herald do so. 
The chiefs of the rebels proclaim themselves no longer idolaters but 
Christians, l^o idol temples are open, and no idol worship is per- 
mitted, in any of the towns under their rule. They not only pro- 
claim themselves Christians, but say they regard the Christians of 
all nations as their brethren; and what is most satisfactory and 
encouraging is, that they have freely invited the missionaries of the 
Cross to come amongst them, and teach them, and preach the gospel. 
They greatly need enlightenment; for although they have the 
Scriptures to read in their own tongue, they have but an imperfect 
acquaintance with them, and the great mass of their followers, 
although not allowed to practise their ancient superstitions, are 
quite ignorant of the way of salvation. It is stated that the Tae- 
ping- Wangs (the name by which these rebels are known, and which 
signifies that they are seeking to establish the reign of the " peaceful 
dynasty"), have subdued six provinces, either wholly or in part. 
We are afraid to say how many millions are thus brought under 
their rule ; but we know that one of these provinces (Kiang-su) is 
the most densely peopled region in the world, and is estimated to 
contain about forty millions of souls. Supposing London to contain 
three millions, the people of that one province would crowd thirteen 
cities as large as the great metropolis ! We are glad, therefore, that 
the two missionaries of the Baptist Missionary Society (Mr. Kloekers 
and Mr. Hall), were located in that part of China from the very 
first, and we are delighted to find that they have been instructed to 
accept the invitation of the rebel leaders, and establish their mission 
at head quarters, at the city of I^anking. But what are these two 
among so many ? And what are the hundred Christian missionaries 
in China among the four hundred millions of people ? Need we be 
surprised that the missionary societies are sighing and crying for 
more men and more money, and that our own society wants to send 
at least six additional missionaries ? Surely not I The Chinese 
treaty, and the invitations of the rebel leaders, open up the whole 
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of tbe country to Christian enterprise, and G-od is thus saying to all 
Christian people, " Oo ye in and possess the land!" Hitherto the 
boys of China have only been tauc;ht to read the books of Confucius, 
which give them no knowledge of a supreme Being, or of a Divine 
and gracious Saviour, and they have been brought up in the faith of 
foolish and vile superstitions ; whilst their sisters have had all educa- 
tion denied them, except what is frivolous and debasing. Will not 
the boys and girls of England, who are so blessed and so happy, do 
each something to help to send these six missionaries to China ? 


WILLIE'S DREAM. 


It was night, and in an upper room of 
a house in a poor but respectable neigh- 
bourhood, a child knelt down to pray. 
Before him, on an old worm-eaten chair, 
was a single coin— a farthing ; and when 
he had said " Our Father,'' and two or 
three other prayers, which his mother — 
now in heaven — had taught him years 
before, he began to talk to God about his 
money. 

"It is all I have in the world," he 
said, "and I am very sony that it is 
so little ; but the missionary told us that 
we must all do what we could, and pray 
oyer it; and then a little would go a 
very great way. Teach me, O Jestfs, how 
to pray over my gift, and make it help to 
do good, so that the poor little children 
who kneel down to wooden idols may 
hear about thee, and know that thou 
didst say, ' Suffer little children to come 
unto me,' and be glad of it, as I am.'' 

He took the little coin in his hand, and 
looked at it in the moonlight lovingly. 


There was a strange mark upon it, and as 
he rose from his knees and moved towards 
the window, he wondered, as he had often 
done before, how long it was since it was 
made, and who made it; how many 
people had noticed it before, and how 
many would notice it again. He thought 
he would have liked to know the history 
of that little coin, whether any one had 
ever yet put it in a missionary box; 
whether any one had lost or stolen it; how 
often it had changed hands since it was 
made, and what would become of it at last. 
He supposed it had hitherto been living 
amongst poor people, for his father had 
told him that rich men never cared for 
farthings ; but now he intended to give it 
at the collection, and it might pass into 
the hands of the gentlemen who managed 
the mission. He wondered whether they, 
giving their sovereigns, would despise l^s 
little brown friend ? He thought not, for 
he had heard one of them speak at the 
Sunday school about the widow's "two 
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mites, whidi make a f aithing," as if they 
"w^ere more precioiu than hnndredB of 
thoTisands of pounds given for show. At 
all events, God wonld take care of his 
offering and make it nsefol, and that was 
all he wanted. 

So the boy looked out into the moon- 
light che^ily, and, veiy gratefoi that he 
had something to give to Jesus, prepared 
-with sweet ocmteiit for the nighVs repose. 
It was near midnight^ for his fatiier's 
occupation seldom permitted him to re- 
turn, even when he wished to do so, 
until one or two in the morning, uid no 
kind voice ever warned the lonely child 
of the injury to health occasioned by late 
hours. It was Willie's custom to sit be- 
side the window on moonlight nights 
j until the great church clock struck twelve, 
I and — although he saw nothing but two or 
three hundred roofs and chimneys, with 
here and there the sign-board of a public- 
house, or the spire of a church, to give 
variety, and the moon looking down 
kindly on them all — ^he loved that low 
seat and that narrow window-ledge, and 
was content to live where Grod had placed 
him. 

It was on a Saturday night that Willie 
resolved to put his farthing into the mis- 
sionary-box next morning. At the Sun- 
day school in which he had first heard of 
Jesus, there was to be a collection of pence 
and halfpence, in order that the children 
who loved the Saviour might "have a 
hand,'' as one of their teachers said, in 
sending the good news of salvation to the 
heathen; and the boy's last thought as 
he laid his head upon his pillow was. 


"What wiU Qod do with my faiihini 
whoi He gets it ? " 

Tou smile, rich hoys and girls, hut die 
jfott ever ask snoh a question after re 
solving to lay the shilling, the half-crown, 
or the half-flovereign on the plate? li 
you have never wished to know what 
God did with your money, if you have 
never cared to hope that he would gra- 
ciously use it for the spread of his gloriouE 
gospel, if you have never prayed that he 
would watch over and water the seed 
which it might sow, you have given it all 
in vain, and a farthing like little Willie's 
Ib of more value in the sight of heaven 
than all your silver and gold. 

" What will God do with it ?" 

Willie had a dream which answered. 

♦ ♦ • ♦ ♦ 

It was Sunday, and many coins lay in 
a box upon the desk at the Sanday school. 
A child came in and gave aU he had, a 
farthing. Ko one saw what he did, for 
the desk was low, and he had to pass It on 
his way to his class beyond. He was ill- 
dad and wasted, perhaps with hunger ; 
but he was clean and bright-looking for 
all that, and when his teacher, who was a 
plain working man himself, began to talk 
about Jesus and the happiness of being 
rich in Him, he looked up like a child 
without a care, and said, "I wish every- 
body loved Him, it is so good ! " 

Meanwhile an angel came down from 
heaven and looked into the box upon the 
desk. He saw the boy's offering, and 
smiled, for he knew that it had boon 
given out of simple childlike love to God 
and the souls of men. 
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"Jesus noticed the widow's farthing 
eighteen hundred jears Bgq,** said he to 
another angel who had followed him ; 
''and he has seen how the child who 
brought this to tarn gaTe, like her, all 
he had. This shall be blest, as such 
gifts always are. I am appointed to 
watch over it with special loving care." 

The other angel smUed, for he, too, 
had a chaise given to him conoeming 
gifts now lying in the box. The super- 
intendent of the school, as he counted the 
children's gifts, knew not that ministering 
spirits were watching him ; but he looked 
brightly down on Willie's farthing, and 
said, *'It is strangely marked, and was, 
perhaps, a treasure to the child who gave 
it. God prosper thee, little one, and 
make thee a means of good I " 

In a few days the angels saw sixteen 
shillings and eightpence farthing carried 
by one of the teachers to a gentleman 
belonging to a missionary society. " Our 
children have given this,'' said he, '* and 
they wish it to be spent in tracts and 

Bibles for the people to whom Mr. S 

is going shortly. Advise me what to 
buy." 

His friend looked pleased, and wrote 
down the names of three or four tracts in 
the language of the distant nation to 

whom Mr. S was to be privileged to 

preach the gospel. In a few hours the 
parcel was ready to be enclosed with 
others in a great box. In it were a few 
Bibles and a bundle of books — one hun- 
dred of each kind. For the odd faHhing 
there was an extra tract. 

Far away, in a burning clime, a care- 


worn man was borne by the hands of 
strangers towards a city that was soon to 
be his grave. He had lived long enough 
to preach the gospel many times in the 
villages of his adopted country, and in 
one of these villages he had reason to 
hoip% that a few souls had been saved; 
but now he was surely dying ; and often 
he asked the question, " Who will be a 
pastor to my people when I am gone ? " 

God answered. A man who had veiy 
willingly learned to read, but who had 
always turned a deaf ear to the message 
about Jesus, met, not long after the 
departure of the missionary from his 
village, with a single tract which had 
been left with one of his acquaintances. 
It was a very J^iin book, but it contained 
many passages from the Bible, and the 
word of God is "sharper than a two- 
edged sword " in the hands of the Spirit 
of truth. The man was convinced, con- 
verted ; and before the missionary died 
he had the joy of hearing that one who 
already knew much about the Bible, a 
warm-hearted earnest man, full of love 
to Jesus Christ, and capable, by God's 
blessing, of becoming a preacher of the 
gospel, was amongst the people for whom 
he had so greatly feared. 

It was the farthing tract — the tract 
over which the angels of God, nay, God 
himself, had watched — the tract a child 
had given, which was the instrument in 
bringing truth before this man's darkened 
mind; and it pleased Him who draws 
forth great things from small, and lores 
to exalt the humble, to give to a heathen 
land an "ambassador for Christ" as a 
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result of the effort nuifde by a child of [ Ister, he oonstantlj laboured to spread 

poverfy, whose all was bat "two mites, . the knowledge of Jesus everywhere ; and 

which make a farthing." | when Qod called him home, he passed 

***** ' away with this prajer on his Kps, — 
This was the suhstanee of litae Willie's " 

dream — ^a dream which he never forgot. 
From that time till his death, a few yean 


Thy kingdom wme, thy wiU be done, 
on earth tu it is in heaven /" 


MISSIOHABT NEWS. 


The news from Northern India is very strange and affecting. In 
consequence of the intense heat of the summer, and no rain having 
fallen at the usual time, the whole country in the north-west is 
reduced to a desert. At the rainy season the clouds gather thick, 
and the lightning is very fierce, and the thunder louder hy far than 
any sound you ever heard. And the people are quite glad when they 
see and hear these things. The rain pours down in torrents. Yery 
soon the earth, which was dry and parched, without many signs of 
life, begins to put forth the tender herb, and in a few days all nature 
is smiling beneath a bright sun, and her face is full of beauty. 
Instead of this pleasant change, the entire country is without any 
food, and tens of thousands are dying for actual want of food. It is 
quite a common thing to see mothers even selling their own children 
for slaves in order to buy a little to eat 1 How dreadful this must 
be ! But it illustrates the words which fell from poor Job in the 
depth of his great sorrow, " Skin upon skin, all that a man hath will 
he give for his life" 

The rich people in Calcutta, Madras, and Bombay, and other 
large and populous cities of India, have made large subscriptions, 
and they have sent over an urgent appeal to England for help. The 
Lord Mayor of London called a meeting of some chief people at the 
Mansion House, and they gave like rich kind-hearted people should 
do. A great many thousand pounds have been sent out to buy food 
for these poor Indians. Some of our friends have sent up money to 
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me to send to our missionaries, and before tbese lines are read by you 
I hope they will have received perhaps £100. It will be a great 
help to them in this time of need. Let us all unite in prayer to 
Ood that he may cause his righteous judgments to lead the people to 
forsake their idols, and call on his holy name. 

Mr. Kloekers has paid a visit to iN'anking, a large city in the south 
of China, and had an interview with the leaders of the great move- 
ment which is intended to overthrow the present Q-ovemment, and 
establish a new one. The present Ghovernment do not belong to the 
ancient Chinese race, but are Tartars who invaded the country ; and 
they have been cruel and oppressive. The new party are Chinese, 
properly so called; and they have been very successful. Their 
former leader was once under Christian instruction, which accounts 
for the knowledge these people possess of the Scriptures. Hence 
they destroy idol temples, break all images, and bum pictures. "With 
this knowledge is mixed up many superstitions. But they welcome 
Christian missionaries, and give them a free passport through the 
six provinces over which they have power. The Q-ovemment at 
Pekin have been obliged by treaty with our Q-overnment to grant a 
similar permission, a proper application being made. Thus all 
China is now thrown open to the servants of God. Think of that, 
dear young friends ! Nearly one half of the people who dwell on 
the earth, to whom no access scarcely could be got a few years ago, 
may now have the glorious gospel, if Christian churches can ordj 
send missionaries to them t Won't you help ? You can, and you 
know how. 

The revival still goes on in Jamaica. To the churches of the 
Baptist Union in that island — and all the churches are not included 
in it — ^there has been, during the past year, a clecir increase of seven 
htmdred members ; and there are in the inquirer's classes — ^that is, 
persons, old and young, who are seeking for salvation through 
our Lord Jesus Christ — no less than four thousand I Is not God, 
in his goodness, blessing Jamaica once more ? 

This year, too, has been prosperous as to funds. Many thought 
that, after so long and dreary a winter, when so many people were 
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out of work, sad there iras so mucli poTertr and distress* that the 
collectiona and sabscriptioDs would fall short. Instead of that there 
has been an increaae of nearlj £3,000. Now I have some news to 
tell you. The cards for natiTe preadien are put into tout hands, 
and for several years you have sent up your collections regularly and 
right welL But this year you have sent up nearly £80 more than 
you did last year ! Thank you, dear young £riend& I am sure you 
will be delighted to hear this. Well, won't you try to do even 
more P I believe you ^ill. Good bye for this month, and may the 
blessing of God rest upon you. 

P.T. 

Muflion HoDBe, AprO, 1881. 


THE MISSIOHABY IN Iin)IA. 

XZTBACTED FBOH A LETTES 07 THE BEV. JOHN OBEOSOK, AQBA. 

And now you wiQ expect to hear ocoasioually from me about mission work, and 
I shall feel great pleasure in writing as opportunity occurs. I think in this letter 
I had better introduce to your notice the native preacher, to whose support your 
contribution will be appropriated. His name is xhakoor Dass, and a very sincere 
and laborious man I believe him to be ; he has suffered much for righteousness* 
sake, and I wish we had a thousand such men to preach the gospel. At a distance 
of twelve miles from Agra there is a village containing about a thousand inhabi- 
tants, and within a short distance of this village are many more villages, some 
containing about one hundred, others two, or three, or four hundred people, and 
one or two even larger than Chitoura itself. About twenty years ago the Baptist 
missionary then living in Agra, named Mr. Williams (he has just returned to 
Wales on account of his health), used often to go out to visit these villaffes. He 
would start perhaps long before the sun was up, and mounting his horse, he would 
ride to a village eight or ten miles off, taking with him one man to look after his 
horse, and another to carry a small bundle of food and tracts, &c., and by the first 
dawn of twilight he would reach a village, just as the villagers were beginning to 
open their eyes. Now in every village there is a little spot, perhaps under the 
shade of some wide-spreading tree, where the ground is raised until it becomes a 
sort of large platform, about two feet high and twelve feet square. This little spot 
answers for all the purposes of a market-place, a town-hall, and a theatre. It is 
here the heads of the village congregate to discuss the little topics of the day | it 
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is here the loungen and idlers come to smoke away their time, and to learn or to 
relate the most recent news. If any public proclamation is to be made, it is here 
first of all the village crier comes and bawls it out at the top of his voice ; and 
when their religious festivals come round, it is here the people assemble to listen 
to the music and to see the dancing, which may perhaps be provided by the pro- 
prietor of the village. Here then, if anywhere, the missionary may hope to get a 
congregation, and accordingly it is usually the first place to which he goes. I 
may, however, add that he can*t depend upon meeting aU the people of the village 
here. In nearly every village there is a nasty caste, and the place I have 
spoken of is appropriated to the head of the village, and those of highest caste. 
The others, if they come, must not sit on this elevated spot, but remain at some 
distance. Not unfrequently a single village is divided into two or three districts, 
each appropriated to a particular caste, and only on very exciting occasions can all 
the villagers be gathered together in this one spot. In such cases the missionary 
has to visit two or three places in the same village, if he wishes all to hear his 
message. But let us return to the missionary. He reaches a village at early 
dawn, just as the people are beginning to rub their eyes and look about them. He 
goes to the place of public resort. A solitary man may have reached the place, 
and if it be any month from November to March, he is shivering in the cold, try- 
ing to retain some little warmth by rolling himself up into the smallest possible 
space. He draws up his feet until he sits on his heels, his chin rests on his knees, 
and his arms are folded tightly across his breast. The missionary opens his bundle, 
takes out his Testament, and begins to converse with the man ; at first, perhaps, asks 
after his health, or the health of the village, or the state of the crops, but quickly 
turns to some religious topic. Presently another straggler comes up and takes his 
seat like the other, shivering with cold. Others follow, until twenty, or thirty, or 
forty, or sixty, or eighty, are perhaps ultimately gathered. When his congregation 
is formed, the missionary opens his Testament, reads a few verses, and begins to 
address them on the great salvation. When he has spoken for some time, he 
perhaps questions them and converses with them, they asking questions and 
raising objections in return. Having finished here, he perhaps goes to another 
part of the same village, and again preaches and converses. He then perhaps feels 
hungry, calls for some milk, which is nearly always to be had, and if furnished 
by the head of the village, is given, as he would consider it a disgrace to take the 
penny that the milk might be worth. If, however, it be from a poorer villager, he 
is usually glad to get paid. The milk arriving, the mis8ionu*y opens his waUet, 
and, with an appetite sharpened by a good ride and pure air, has seldom much 
difficulty in making a good breakfast. Perhaps he spends the day in this way, 
going from village to village, and when night comes, he finds himself far from 
home, in some small village, with no house open to him, and no bed to Ue upon, 
&o. Still he is not at all uneasy. He fixes upon some open spot under a good 
shady tree, asks the loan of a Charpoy, or little bedstead, from the head man of 
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the Tillage, and on this he has little difficulty, after much travelling and hard 
work, and exposure to the fresh air for the whole day, in sleeping' soundly. Early 
in the morning he is ready to extend his visits to other villages, and in this way 
perhaps he stays out several days hefore he returns home. 

Now it was in some such way as this that Mr. Williams and his assistants used to 
visit many villages all around Agra. Among the rest Chitoura, where the people 
listened readily, and many expressed a desire to emhrace Christianity. Among 
the first was Thakoor Dass, who was baptized by Mr. Williams about fifteen 
years ago. He does not know his own age, being in this respect like many of his 
countrymen ; but he thinks he is about fifty-three years old. He is active and 
strong. He has a peculiarly sweet musical voice, loud and clear. Some two 
years after he was baptized, he was appointed catechist, an office which he has 
retained ever since. In this capacity he has conducted himself, so far as I can 
learn, most creditably ; and I have been much pleased with what I have seen of 
him. He is always listened to attentively, and usually attracts a large number of 
hearers. During the mutiny he was in great danger. He remained out not far 
from Chitoura, and the rebels found him and seized him. They threatened to 
shoot him, and were on the point of doing so, when tidings came of the defeat of 
the rebels near Agra. The rebels who held him fast then scampered off, and he 
escaped. He is still living in Chitoura, where he is daily engaged in going about 
and preaching the G-ospel of Christ. 


CBOWS IN CEYLON, 

I AH not sure whether there ever appeared anything about these birds in the 
** Juvenile Herald " or not. If the following account of these knowing creatures 
be worth printing, I shall be repaid for the trouble of writing. 

The crows of Ceylon and India are quite different from those in England. 
Here they swarm in aU the towns, villages, and everywhere near dwellings. At 
dawn they are heard assembling. Afterwards they fly hither and thither, watch- 
ing with such sharp eyes, that if a morsel of food is thrown out or let fall, 
pounce come such a number of them in an instant, even though there may not 
have been one in sight previously. A person may look up and not see one ; but 
only throw a bit of bread or meat, or anything eatable, and down they come 
directly. They are hidden on the tops of the trees, and other places where they 
can be concealed. They are regular scavengers here, and in this respect are very 
usefuL No dead carcase escapes them or comes amiss, from a dead horse to a 


THE WORTH OF A LIFE. 

Who can tell how much a single human life is worth, even though it be onlj 
the short life of earth ! How the world has been moved to try to &id Sir John 
Franklin, frozen and perishing far up among the eternal ices of the north ! Four 
millions of money have been expended, and many liyes lost, in the vain search. 
Sir John was not a young man : but I suppose, if it were known that he still 
liyes, and his life could be saved, and he brought back again, by a ship loaded with 
gold, the money would be raised and sent ! 

If so much would be done to save a life^ how much more should be done to 
save soult I 
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dead cock-roach. They are dreadful foes to young ducks and chickens, which . 
they delight to earry off in triumph. But our greatest troubles from these ' 
plunderers arise from their bold, entirely fearless visits inside our houses ! Here the | 
houses stand with every door and window wide open, and most houses are nearly all 
doors and windows, to admit air. So these black gentlefolks may be seen peering 
down from trees, and tops of houses, and walls and fences, watching if any eating 
is going on, or food being put on the table or being removed, or if a piece has 
dropped, and in an instant they are picking it up, or hopping about on the table 
itself; in great haste poking their biUs into the butter, mUk, sugar, rice, curry, or 
whatever they can reach. They will pull the knot out of a napkin, tied round a 
plate with food, or push off the cover of a basket that has eatables in it. They 
often pounce down and peck the hand of a child who has a piece of bread or such 
like in its hand, and of course the child, from pain, will let the piece fall, which is 
carried off in an instant. A child for this reason cannot be left eating anything, 
without the certainty that its food will be quickly carried off thus. Not only so, 
but they are so constantly prying in at doors and windows, that if a room is found 
vacant, in they fly, and examine all over to see if anything suits their purpose. 
Scented soap, candles, lamp-wicks, powder-puffs, &c., &c., oilen disappear ; worse 
than that, one can never be sure what they may not carry off. I had a porcelain 
extinguisher, a l<ir^e comb, and other articles taken by them. Thimbles are often 
taken. Even while we are sitting at our meals thej'come in and hop about, often 
on the yery table beside us. They will be off with the morsel from one's plate, 
if the head is turned away for a moment. In the evenings they congregate near 
water, where they wash the dust from their black plumage, and then fly off to 
their roosting places amongst thick trees at some little distance. 



WHAT A LITTLE CHILD MAY BECOME. 

To-DAT there may be asleep in the cradle a little child, who has 
not yet so much as a name. Nobody but his family speaks of him 
or thinks of him. And yet, in fifty years from this time, that chUd 
may be turning his telescope towards the stars, and measuring the 
size and distances of the sun and the stars that glitter in the sky. 
He may be able to tell even the weight of worlds so distant that it 
would take ages to fly to them. 

Or, he maybe able to cross the currents of the ocean; and through 
storms and winds, in a path never trodden before, may visit every 
land th&t is washed by the ocean. 

Or, he may plan and rear a building that shall stand thousands of 
years, admired and wondered at by every eye that gazes upon it. 
Such a building is St. Paul's Cathedral, in London, St. Peter's, at 
Eome, and many an old heathen temple, that has outlived the name 
of its builder. 

Or, he may found a school and endow it, and it shall live like a 
never-failing fountain, and send out educated minds down to the end 
of time, and be a blessing to every generation. 

Or, he may write a book which shall move and mould his own 
generation, and which shall live and be read by men in all countries 
and languages as long as the world shall last. 

This is true of many a poem, and is especially true of every book 
in the Bible.' 

In fifty years, that babe may invent something that shall be like 
the railroad, or the telegraph, which shall become the property of 
the world, carry his name over the wide earth, and what is more and 
better, become a blessing as wide as the world, and as long as time 
shall last. 
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A LITTLE THIKa. 


A child's boko. 


I AM but a little thing ; 

Can ray feeble cry, 
Piercing through creation's din, 

Beach the vaulted sky P 

I am but a little thing, 

As a mote might be, 
Floating in a cloud of dust, 

To eternity. 

I am but a little thing, 

As a grain of sand, 
Lost amid the countless grains. 

Of old ocean's strand. 

Hush, my heart ! Little things 
Thou canst not define ; 

God atone can tell if works, 
Great or small, be thine. 

He wbo rolls the worlds above. 

Sees the sparrow fall. 
Clothes the lilies of the field, 
' Loves and cares for all. 

He has given thy work to thee. 
Though we cannot tell 

How great it be — ^it matters not. 
Only do it well. 


riMrisg Uh Bise-flelli in Indh. 
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THE FAMINE IN INDIA. 

Majxy, many times of late have thede fearful words been seen in 
the newspapers, and we must not keep them out of our little Herald. 
^' The Famine in India " is full of dreadful meaning, and as Jesus had 
pitj on the thousands that were wearied and hungry, and multiplied 
the loaves and fishes that they might all be filled, so we, though we 
cannot work a miracle to feed the famishing in India, ought to have 
compassion on them in their deep and terrible distress. Every little 
boy and girl who reads this knows what it is to be ver^ hungry 
sometimes ; but we daresay none of them ever knew what it is to be 
starving — to he d/yvng ofhv/nger^ — and we hope none of them ever will 
know. In India many hundreds of men, women, and children have 
actually died^f hunger, and others are at this moment perishing for 
want of food. The letters that come from the north-west of that 
country give us such dreadful descriptions of the effects of the 
famine, as make us shudder while we read them : starving mothers 
selling their little children for as much as would get them a handful of 
rice ; and others, when their children have died, actually eating them 
to satisfy the raging demands of hunger. In one lAter, the writer 
(after describing some fearful scenes he had witnessed) exclaims, 
*' Such horrors, such awful scenes ! The cry rings through the land, 
' Gome over and help us !' " Let us thank God that the Christian 
people of England are not deaf to that cry. More than one hundred 
thousand pounds wUl be sent from this country by the time this 
Herald is printed, to buy rice to save the lives of these perishing 
Hindoos ; and many of the missionaries are even now busily engaged 
in supplying their wants with the means which have been sent firom 
this countn^. This terrible famine has been chiefly caused by a 
drought, which continued so long that the whole country was 
parched and the crops destroyed. The poor people are, therefore, 
in no way to blame. The soil generally does not require much 
labour to make it produce grain in istbundance, and the ryots or 
cultivators willingly work upon the land as much as is necessary. 
That the natives of India are naturally as industrious as those of 
other countries is proved by the great labour they bestow on their 
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cultivation wherever the circumstances render it necessary. The 
picture we give is an illustration of this. In some of the higher 
lands they caonot grow their rice without great toil. Por the 
growth of this grain much water requires to be spread over the 
fields. Here and there they construct small deep tanks, into which 
they collect the rain in the wet season, and then when they want to 
water their fields they raise it into little channels, cut in the hill- 
sides, or into hollow bamboos (as represented in the picture) by 
means of buckets suspended from the ends of long poles. In this 
simple and ingenious way, and by many days of hard labour, they 
succeed in their object. In former times the native, and especially 
the Mohammedan rulers of India, adopted various means to prevent 
such famines as that from which the people are now suflfering so 
much. Great tanks and canals were constructed in many parts of 
the country to receive the water in the rainy season, and thus to 
provide against a drought ; and as famines sometimes occur in con- 
sequence of floods, which overflow the rivers and carry destruction in 
every direction, destroying whole villages, as well as sweeping away 
the crops, extensive embankments were raised to protect the lands at 
these times. We are sorry to say that these great and beneficent 
works have been much neglected under British rule, and that is one 
cause of the present famine. In future, doubtless, greater attention 
will be given to protect the natives against such terrible calamities, 
and in the meantime we must hasten to feed the famishing, and save 
them from the awful death of starvation. And let us not forget that 
these starving, dying heathens have no Christian consolations in the 
time of their deep distress. They know no Pather in heaven — ^no 
Saviour to trust in — no Holy Spirit to comfort them. They cannot 
look death in the face, and feel that it has lost its sting, and that to 
die will be " gain" to them. Their souls are perishing as well as their 
bodies. They are dying not only for want of material bread, but, 
what is far worse, they are dying for want of the " bread of life that 
Cometh down from heaven." Yes, " the cry rings through the land, 
* Come over and help us 1'" We hear its echoes, let us, with God's 
help, obey the call. 
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" COME OVEB AND HELP US I" 


(( 


Sing to me, Esther," said Amy 
Brandon, gently, '* something to match 
my text, — * Come over and help ns !"* 

The sisters were seated beside the open 
window of a little drawing-roona, filled 
with the soft light of a rising moon and 
the perfnme of summer flowers. They 
I were both youn/^f, but there was an ex- 
! pression on the face of the elder — the 
, fair-haired one — which told of sorrows 
deeper than those of common life, and 
pain which only God can help us to 
endure with patience. At eighteen Esther 
Brandon was an almost friendless orphan, 
sole guardian of her frail and, as she 
feared, dying sister, with only two rela- 
tives in the world, one a missionary in a 
far-distant country, with little prospect 
of return to his native land, the other a 
worldly-minded and selfish lawyer. She 
was. not poor in the common sense of the 
term ; an annual income of two hundred 
pounds, bequeathed by a distant con- 
nexion, was hers as long as she lived ; 
but she was lonely, a stranger in her own 
land, partly in consequence of the quiet 
life which her parents, during their later 
years, had led, and partly through a 
natural reserve, which rather increased 
than lessened as she grew older. Amy 
was equally shy ; but the feeling of lone- 
liness which oppressed her sister was un- 
known to her ; whilst Esther's hand was 
in her own, as now, she knew no fear. 
Perhaps it was just because the little one 
so leaned upon her, that Esther longed for 
a human counsellor, some one to whom 


she might look up, as Amy looked up to 
her. 

"Sing * Greenland,' *' persisted the 
child, after a few minutes' patient waifc- 
ing, "You didn't hear me, dear; I 
asked you to sing." 

"Did you?" said Esther, starting, as 
if from a dream. "What hymn then? 
Did you say * Greenland ' ?'* 

" Yes." 

A moment's pause, and then the dear 
voice sang — 

" * From G-reenland's icy monntains. 

From India's coral strand. 
Where Afric's sunny fountains 

Boll down their golden sand; 
From many an ancient river. 

From many a palmy plain. 
They call us to deliver 

Their land firom error's chain.' " 

"*They call,'" said Amy; "Uncle | 
James heard them, and went,— didn't he ; 
Esther?" 

" Yes." 

" When I am dead, they will call for 
something more than money from pou^ 
Esther. You will have to give up your 
plan of living here always," said the 
child. " It may pain you to leave this 
house, and sell the furniture ; but you 
will have to do it, and be a missionaiy." 

Esther looked surprised. "Who put 
that into your mind ?" 

"God, Esther, as I lay in bed one 
morning after seeing Dr. Williams shake 
his head so gravely. I thought, 'Very 
soon I shall die, and Esther will be alone. 
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Then she will feel indined to live here 
quietly, and do nothing but read; where- 
as she ought to think' of Unde James, 
and go to help him in his schools.' Don't 
cry, dear Esther ; it will be a very great 
honour, and I shidl be all the more con- 
tented to go away because I know that 
God will comfort you by such work." 

** Dear Amy, you may get better, and 
we can then be missionariec^ together,'' 
said her sister, who had still a lingering 
hope that she would recover. 

** No, dearest, I don't think that will 
be," said Amy, beginning to shed tears of 
sympathy. " You may pray for it if you 
like ; only be sure you say at tiie end, as 
Jesus did, * Thy will be done.' " 

Esther prayed aloud, and that with 
such earnestness, that Amy almost 
doubted whether the conduding words 
would be those she had suggested. There 
was a silence just before the *Amen,' 
broken at last by Esther, as her voice, 
trembling with emotion, repeated the 
beautiful lines with which one ** familiar 
with grief" has soothed the hearts of 
thousands. 

" Thy way, not mine, O Lord, 
HoweTcr dark it be. 
Lead me by thine own hand. 
Choose Thou the path for me. 

" Smooth let it be, or roagh. 
It will be still the best ; 
Winding or straight, it matters not. 
It leads me to thy rest. 

" I dare not choose my lot, 
I wonld not if I might ; 
Choose thoa my way for me. 
So shall I walk aright. 


" The kingdom that I seek 
Is thine» so let the way 
That leads to it be thine, 
Slse I must surely stray. 

" Take thou my cup, and it 
With joy or sorrow fill; 
As best to thee may seem. 
Choose thoa my good or ill. 

" Choose thon for me my friends, 
My sickness, or my health. 
Choose thoa my cares for me. 
My poTerty or wealth. 

** Not mine, not mine the choice 
In things or great or small, 
Be thon my gaide, my strength, 
My Saviour and my all." 

"*Not mine the choice I'" said Amy 
reverently. " If you can say thatf Esther, 
I am contented. Yon will be a missionary 
— that is God's choice, I am sure of it, 
and I may, perhaps, be a ministeriug 
spirit, hovering over you, and caring for 
you and those of your people who come 
to Jesus, and so are * heirs of salvation.' 
I am young to die, I know— only just 
fourteen, and sometimes I am frightened 
at the thought of suffering pain in death ; 
but then I think of Jesus, — how his arms 
will be round me, how I shall feel them 
then as I do yours now ; how I shall lay 
my head, just so, upon his bosom, and 
*fear no evil because He is with me'i 
Oh ! what a joy it is to be one of Cbrist's 
lambs, * carried .in his bosom 1' " 

Poor Esther sighed, for at that moment 
she felt that she, too, longed to die ; that 
it required a strength beyond her own to 
wait with patience for the probably dis- 
tant hour when she, too, would pass 
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ihroagli "tlie yalley of the shadow of 
death/' In all her trials she had never 
felt thus before, and for a moment she 
was almost pleased to find her sool im- 
patient to be gone ; but a few moments' 
thought convioced her that it is as wrong 
to be nnwOling to live long at Ood's bid- 
ding, as it is to shrink from the angel of 
death whom he oonmiands to strike ; and 
she prayed silently that in this thing also 
she might firmly say, "Thy way, not 
mine, O Lord I'' It was well she did so. 
That night Amy woke her, saying, 
"Don*t be frightened, Esther; I am 
worse, for I haye dreadful pain, and yon 
had better send for Dr. Williams. Don't 
talk to me, but pray, dear, * Thy will be 
done.' It is a great deal, O Lord, for a 
little girl to bear ; but I know thou lowest 
me, and that makes me happy in it aU. 
Pray, Esther darling, keep on praying 
about your being a missionary, about 
your being comforted, about my pain, — 
it soothes me to hear it, — ^pray." 

So Esther prayed until the physician 
came. By that Idme the pain had ceased, 
and the child lay exhausted on her pil- 
low, one hand in Esther*s, and the 
other, white and listless on the cover- 
let. 

*'I am going," she whispered, '*I 
know. Don't fear to say it before me ; 
tell Esther so." 

But Esther needed no telling. Her 
tearless eyes had seen the hue of death 
overspread the lovely face, had felt the 
hand grow colder and colder yet, and, 


leaning on the aim of Jans, she knelt 
prepared* 

"Qood night." 

"Good nighty" said Bather; "it win 
soon be morning. Amy." 

" Yes, and tkert it no wiffht in heetom." 

She olosed her eyes and slept, or seemed 
to sleepy so long that tbey almost be- 
lieved that she was dead. But she re- 
vived agaip, and said, " 1 have seen the 
Saviour " 1 

" In a dream, dearest?" 

" Perhaps, I do not know ; but yon 
are to be a missionary — He vntftet it." 

It was enough ; Esther felt that it must 
be so. As tiie child died, she gave her- 
self to the woric, and from that hour she 
held .herself as one sublimely set apart 
for missionary labour. Beside Amy's 
grave she learned to pray that, if God ; 
so willed it, she might live to labour in : 
his vineyard; and as she left her native 
land for ever she felt that aU she sacri- 
ficed by the abandonment of her home, 
and by going into the midst of a heathen 
people, amongst whom, should her unde 
die before her, she might be m<nre than ' 
ever alone, was nothing when compared 
to the hapinness of being able to say, " I 
am doing this for Jesus, because Ee 
wishes W' I 

Is there one reader of this page who 
knows that He — Jesus — ^wishes it, yet 
fears to become « missionary? IS. so, 
may God bring home to his heart this ■ 
word from heaven, " If ye love me, keep ' 
my commandments " / 
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MISSIONABY KSWS. 

SiKOE I last addressed you, dear young friends, nothing has 
occurred of any peculiar interest to which I can call your attention. 
But as I know you are interested in the mission generally, any 
information respecting it is always pleasant for you to have. 

Mr. and Mrs. Sale and their children, and Mrs. Lewis with her 
children also, have arrived in safety by the Newcastle from India. 
Mr. Lewis not being in such ill-health as to require a change, and 
moreoyer having charge of the large Mission-press, and all its con- 
cerns, as well as to see to the correct printing of the Scriptures, 
could not leave with his family. 

Now suppose if such a thing were to happen to your parents — 
one obliged to leave with you, and take a voyage of many thousand 
miles, your beloved father to remain behind, and not to see any of 
you again for .two years at least — would you not think it very hard ? 
These are some oi the privations belonging to a missionary life. 
You can scarcely enter into the feelings of your parents were such 
things to happen to them ; but you can into those of children when 
separated from those whom they so dearly love. 

I have been reading a long letter from Mi. J. G. Gregson, of Monghir. 
Do you know where that place is ? No ! Then take a map of Ladia, 
find out Calcutta, run your finger up the river Hooghley, till you 
get into the Ghmges, and ascend that for a small space, and you will 
come to this town. It was here that Mr. Page, who has addressed 
so many of you in different parts of the country, and whom you have 
heard with so much interest and delight, was bom, and lived for 
many years. From this place Mr. Gregson goes out into the country 
all about, accompanied by Suntokee, a native preacher ; one of those 
whom you all help to support by your Christmas cards. 

In the villages which were visited last March they found the 
people willing to listen, and some had never seen a missionary be- 
fore. They asked why the good news had not been sent, since the 
Christians had had the government of the country for a hundred 
years ! Scarcely any of these poor people can read ; but they are 
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very fond of singing, and learn aonga, which they sing in honour of 
their god, Earn. On one occasion a man came to their boat, and 
sang one of the hymns used by the church at Monghir, substituting 
Hurry! EJwrry I for Jesus Christ. It was composed by Mr. John 
Christian, and this poor man had learnt it ten years before, when he 
was in Tirhoot. Who knows how widely the good news may be 
spread in India, when such striking incidents as this are now and 
then coming to the knowledge of the missionary ? 

Hindoo music sounds somewhat discordant and harsh to English 
ears. The Owalas (cowherds) sing as they float down the river, and 
it is interesting to watch them, their white turbans just appearing 
above the water, singing whilst they swim. Every Mata (boatman) 
sings his evening song ; indeed the people all sing, from the priestly 
Brahmin, down to the villagers, who know nothing scarcely beyond 
the best places where their buffaloes may graze. 

Still it is plea^nt to hear poor people sing. It seems to show 
they have some enjoyment, miserable as their case is. But we want 
to teach them the *' songs of Zion ;" and when all the people shall 
take up that song, India, the land on which the sun shines so 
brightly, and where at this season all looks so fresh and green, will 
be a bright and happy land ! 

Mr. Gregson and his faithful companion went to the great Mela^ 
or fair, and he says they " had a glorious preaching time." They 
had hard work too, for they were up at sunrise, and, excepting a 
short time for breakfast, were all day long talking to the people till , 
sunset. Down to this spot came the wild-looking Bootia, the cun- ' 
ning Bengalee, the fair Nepaulese, and the proud Mussulman, to sell 
and lie and cheat, and all, except the latter, to bathe in the sacred 
Granges, hoping thereby to wash away their sins ! Out of this noisy 1 
screaming crowd a Mussulman came one day, and having given the ! 
salaam ot his village, told Mr. G-regson that at the last mela he had 
heard the native preacher, and had received a tract from him, which, 
on returning to his village, he had read. His eyes were opened, and 
he was convinced that Jesus Christ was the Son of G-od. Now the 
Mussulman hates this doctrine with a perfect hatred. They cannot 
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conceal their rage when it is preached ! BCit this man being con- 
vinced, came to be taught more fully. Dear children, you see the 
native preachers are very useful. I have given you here some idea of 
the work they do. Continue to support them, and at Christmas 
next, let us have a larger gathering in by the cards than last year, 
though then you did so well. 

P. T. 

Mission House, May 15, 1 861. 


"SOMETHING FOB CHINA." 


c< 


cc 
cc 

cc 
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I must do something for China," said Sophy Heyter, as she laid down her 
missionary magazine. ** I can't be content with giving sixpences and shillings at 
collections. Can you, Marian?'* 

« No." 

** And yet you never proposed anything," said her cousin, " you who are the 
eldest. Why didn't you ask me to join you, somehow, in something ?" 

" I thought you had no money," said Marian. 

" What of that ? " 
Money seems to be wanted," said Marian. 
Well, and I can give money. I can always get some if I ask papa," said Sophy. 

Thank goodness, we are not poor." 

Don*t say * thank goodness' ; it isn't a sensible expression." 

** Well, thank my stars, then," said Sophy, laughing. 

" Worse still. When will you be steady ? '* 

" Oh, not yet ; time enough for that, say I. When I am as old as grandmama, 
or thereabout." 

'• You may not live to be old," said Marian, *' any more than the Chinese." 

Sophy stared. " What do you mean by dragging in those poor Celestials ?" she 
exclaimed. " What upon earth have they to do with grandmama and me ? " 

'' A great deal You suppose that the Chinese ought to prepare to die, and that 
yre should send them Bibles and missionaries with all speed." 

" Of course. Four hundred miUions of them, only think ; and all praying to — 
what is it they worship? — Confucius, or Mahomet, I declare I hardly know!" 

•* You are treating a serious subject very lightly," said her cousin. " I thought 
you were really concerned about the mission to China." 

" Yes, so I am, upon my word, — or, if you don't like that expression, really and 
truly. But what have the Chinese to do with my living to be eighty, and getting 
steady and all?" 
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** A great deaL Do yoa think we shoold onlj tend miMionaries to the old people 
of China?" 

** No, to all, of oonne — ^jonng, and old, and middle-aged.'* 

••Why?" 

*• Oh, hecanae it will make them aU hotter, more aenaihle, and leoa greedy,** 
replied Sophy. 

" But the old are so soon to die," said Marian. 

•• I know ; but middle-aged people don't always liye," replied Sophy. *• There 
was Aunt Grace, she died at forty-two ; Mr. Thompson was only thirf^ -five when 
he was killed ; and cousin Agnes was only eighteen — ^was she ?" 

«« And Walter?" 

••Just my age — ah, now I see!" cried Sophy. •• When yon said that I might 
not live to be old any more than the Chinese, yon meant that I ought to be steady 
at once — didn't you, Marian ?" 

•• I did; and, Sophy, I shall nerer be satisBed until. you are 'steady,' for I 
know that you cannot be happy unless you Iotc and serve God." 

•• But it is 60 pleasant to be wild, and merry, and tricksy, and comical," pleaded 
Sophy ; •* and I like everybody to think me such a funny one. Must I give 
up that?" 

•• You need not give up being merry, and even oomical at the right time," said 
Marian. 

" But • tricksy' and • wild,* — what do you say to that?" 

•' I say, that if you give yourself to God by faith in Jesus, you wil not long 
delight in the practical jokes which annoy those on whom you practise them ; and 
as to being * wild,' I think you wiU be so earnest in serving Christ, that you will 
never more go mad for the fun of it !" 

•• I see. Beligion ia melancholy, after all." 

•• Not so," said Marian. •* Were you melancholy at Madeline's wedding?" 

•• Of course not ; it was the happiest day I ever spent.*' 

" Yet you were as quiet as possible all the time." 

•* Yes, that was because Madeline begged me the night before to have no non- 
sense, and talked so beautifully about the seriousness of it alL Besides, Mr. Lester 
was almost a stranger to me, although sister knew him so well ;" and I am always 
silent before clever people and ministers." 

Marian smiled. " Yet you enjoyed the day ?" 

•• Oh, yes. Weren't we all in our beautiful white dresses ? and didn't I sit next 
Madeline at the breakfast ? and wasn't Mr. Lester as kind as kind could be ? and 
didn't I feel sure that sister was going to be very happy, and that I should go and 
stay in her beautiful new house ? Of course I enjoyed it ! I only wish it could all 
be gone over again !" 

/* Then you see it is possible to be happy without being wild ? " said Biarian. 

' Sophy smiled, and nodded •• Yes." 
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** Then will you keep back from JesuB because you ^nll not giye up your follies ? 
I do not ask you to be dull — ^the friendship of Qod will make you truly cheerful, — 
but I ask you to turn, as you wiah the Chinese to turn ; to let the religion which 
would make ihem * more sensible ' and ' less greedy ' make you less absurd and 
more unselfish. Why send the Bible to China, and refuse to beliere it yourself? 
Why give money to support missionaries, who may exhort others to trust in 
Christ, yet dare to reject him yourself? Wby tell your fellow-creatures that they 
may never live to be old, yet put off seeking salvation for yourself until the old 
age whieh you may never see? Oh, Sophy, Soph^!" said Marian, putting her 
arms around her cousin, and looking into her feoe with eyes that were full of tears, 
*' shall Walter and Agnes and Aunt Qrace and Jdr. Thompson welcome all but 
you to heaven?*' 

** No, no, I win try to be steady and think ; I will, indeed. What shall I do ? " 
cried Sophy, hiding her face, " What shall I do ? I am so miserable, I have been 
so for along time. I know I am wicked, for I have never loved God, — ^never. I 
com'/ be saved ; I've tried to be, but I can't. The Chinese may, but I can't.'* 

** Kneel down, and ask Christ Jesus if that is true," said Marian. 

Sophy knelt, and before she rose Christ gave the answer, " No j" for the diild 
was saved. 

It was not long before Sophy did "something for China;" for now her heart 
waa in the work, and she could deny hersdf for Jesus' sake. May your heart| oh 
m J reader, be earnest too ! 


ANTS IN OEYLON. 


Cbows are not the only useful soarengers in Ceylon ; there are many such } and 
amongst these a small ant is by &r the most industrious. They swarm everywhere. 
A line of them may be seen going up a wall, or along something else. But, in 
general, they are not observed, being so small, till something eatable comes within 
their reach, and they then soon show themselves in myriads. Let a morsel of food 
£»]], or a bit of sugar, and it is soon covered .by them } leave a basin of sugar, or a 
loaf of bread, or anything eatable in fiM)t> and soon it swarms with these ants. For 
thia reason we are obliged to have basins of water under the feet of sideboards, 
meat-safes, even beds and washstands, and dressing-tables. The grease on hair- 
brushes attracts them, and they soon eat away the hair i and the oil on children's 
heads attracts them, and so they get into their hair at night, unless cocoa-nut oil 
be used, and that they do not like. 
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Any bits of bread crumbs or other eatable in a bed are sure to be soon diacoTered 
bj them. Babies' beds are particularly attractive to them from the smell of mill. 
As babies are apt to put up a little of their milk now and then, the ants often get 
in swarms, and eat holes in the baby's pillow-case and other bed-clothes. My first 
experience in tliis way was startling. I had a quiet little baby girl in her little bed 
near mine, and with only a dim night-light burning in the room, when I noticed 
one night that she was very restless, fidgeting about ; but as she did not cry, I 
thought it was only the heat troubling her ; but as daylight began to appear I 
looked at her, and noticed the top of her head corered with something dark. 
I lifted her to the light, and saw that her head was completely covered by small 
ants sticking in the skin ! When they were rubbed o£P, the head was all over red 
bites and drops of blood. The firight I shall not soon forget ; and ever after I was 
careful to see that ants were kept out. 

They are one of the greatest pest4B in*^ Ceylon. They very soon quite destroy 
articles they can devour. If there is a hole the size of a pin's point in a tin of 
biscuits, in they go and spoil the whole, perhaps before one suspects their existence. 
My husband often loses his tiffin (luncheon) by them. He tries to elude them by 
setting the basket in a different place each day, and has a table with its legs 
chalked to prevent their climbing, as they cannot walk over chalk ; but it will 
wear off in places, and they soon find that out. They seem never to sleep, for 
night and day they are equally on the alert. They have their nests underground 
or in walls. I need say nothing of white auts, that eat up wood or clothes ; thev 
have often been described.. Here they are alsO very destructive. Floor mats have 
to be rubbed on the under side with a solution of corrosive sublimate, to prevent 
being eaten by them. They are underground, and come up through the floors, and 
often get into wooden trunks and eat up their contents without any one knowing 
it, till one goes for something from the trunk, and finds it filled with earth and 
rags ! I have had a tub riddled in one night by theln. We have a wall in our 
house at present swarming with them, and all over little holes through which they 
push earth. As is well known, they often devour the woodwork of a house from 
floor to roof; eating out the whple inner part of the wood, and leaving the beams, 
rafters, and other parts only a mere shell that crumbles at a touch. So between 
crows, ants, pariah dogs that are constantly prowling about, we have to be very 
watchful. 
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WELlKLiaHTED LANTEBNS. 

Gsopnra my way along the street the best way I could, on a very dark night, 
not long since, as I turned a comer I saw a short distance before me a well-lighted 
lantern. At first I could not see who was carrying it, but it proved to be a little 
boy, who was whistling merrily as he walked along. 

'No\r, that lantern was of much service to me. It threw its light on the path 
for many yards. It showed me where to walk, and it also showed me, what was 
fai more important, where not to walk, if I wished to keep out of the mire. 

I felt thankful to the boy who was thus of so much use to me in lighting my 
way ; while he knew nothmg of the good he was doing. 

He went along, not thinking of me, hardly knowing that I was behind him ; and 
yet he was rendering me a very kind service. I could not help thinking what a 
happy thing it would be if all the boys and girls, and all the men and women who 
hare the privileges of the Gk>8pel, were well-lighted Christian lanterns ! How 
much good would they do which now is left imdone! We are not so much 
lanterns in what we say, as in what we do. It is the quiet but real influence of a 
good example that is a light to lighten others. 

A very young child may be a very useful lantern. A small lantern well-lighted 
10 of much service ; while a very large lantern, without any light in it, is of no use. 
And who knows how many the light from his lantern will reach and benefit P 

"NoYT, children, do not be dark lanterns, or such as give no light ; but as you 
pass along through life, at home, or in school, or in the street, or wherever you 
are, show that you love the truth, and that you seek, by God's grace, to walk as 
you are taught in his holy word. Show it in your lives. Show it by a cheerful, 
loving, honest walk 'with your companions. '*Let your light so shine before 
men," that they tnay see your good works, and '* glorify your Father who is in 
heaven." 
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BBiiranf o oxra sheayss tstitb its. 

Thb time for toil has passed ; the night has come, 

The last and saddest of the hardest eves ; 
Worn out with labour long and wearisome, 
Drooping and faint the reapers hasten home, 
Each laden with his sheaves. 

Last of the labourers, thy feet I gain. 
Lord of the harvest ! and mj spirit grieves 

lliat I am burdened, not so much with grain 

As with a heaviness of heart and brain ; 
Master, behold mj sheaves I 

Few, light, and worthless— jet their weight 

Through all mj frame a weary a(ihing leaves ; 
Por long I struggled with my hapless fate. 
And stayed and toiled till it was dark and late ; 
Yet these are all my sheaves. 

Pull well I know I have more tares than whei^s 
Brambles and flowers, dry stalks and withered leaves, 

Wherefore I blush and weep, as at thy feet 

I kneel down reverently, and repeat, 
" Master, behold my sheaves 1 *' 

Yet do I gather strength and hope anew; 

For well I know thy patient love perceives 
Not what I did, but what I strove to do — 
And though the full ripe ears be sadly few, 

Thou wilt accept my sheaves. 


M^H^AnakiVMMAM 
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A PEASAKT GIBL OF OSYLOIT. 

We have recently given some interecrting articles on Ceylon, and 
we now present onr readers with a picture, which we hope will 
excite their interest still further in that beautiful island. It is one 
of the most important of the missionary fields; and although we 
think it desirable to give our readers information about the wonders 
of the country, that which most especially claims our attention is 
what relates to the people. It is to save and bless them that the 
missionary goes there to labour. The palm-trees are beautiful, 
the spices are fragrant, the gems are brilliant, and the pearls are 
precious ; but what are they all compared to the value of souls ? 
The inhabitants of Ceylon are nearly all heathens — the great majorily 
being worshippers of JBuddha and aemons. The principal supporters 
of the heathen priests are the women, and it is to them they gene- , 
rally appeal when they levy contributions of rice, &e. The females 
of Ceylon, like those of most heathen countries, are extremely 
ignorant, and the priests easily work upon their superstitious fears, 
and obtain support from them when toe men would neglect them, , 
and even treat them with contempt. It is very important, therefore, I 
that as far as possible the female children, as well as the boys, should jl 
receive Christian instruction. Our missionaries have felt this, and | 
although they have had many difficulties to overcome, their wives I 
have succeeded to some extent in establishing girls' schools. Thej 
are more expensive than boys' schools, because to be effective ther 
. must generidly board as well as educate the girls. Our readers will . 
see that the female in the picture has only one garment. This ia I 
called a " comboy/' and is worn suspended from the waist, the upper | 
part of the body being left uncovered. Women and girls of the 
better class, however, generally wear a muslin jacket as well as the 
comboy^und are veir fond of adorning themselves with jewels and 
precious stones. The females of Ceylon are treated with more 
respect than women in many heathen countries ; but still there are 
many customs prevailing (such as their being obliged to eat apart ^ 
when their husbands and brothers have taken their meals) which! 


. 
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show their inferior and degraded position. They much need our 
sympathy, and the most effectual way to show that we pity them is 
to give them the blessings of Christianity. 


EVA'S aiFT; 

OB, HAVE YOU PSATES ABOUT IT? 


(c- 


What would you give," asked Eya 
Saunders one evening, '*if you were a 
little girl, Kargaret ? ** 

" I cannot tell, liiss Eva ; perhaps my 
doU,*' replied Margaret the housemaid, 
who, being allowed to sit in the nurseryi 
was occQpied in planning a new trimming 
for her bonnet. She was a superior per- 
son, and had formerly been Eva's 
nurse, so they often talked together. 

^* A doU would melt long before it got 
to India V* exclaimed the ohild. 

"Very like," said Margaret. "It 
seems to me that Bibles and tracts are 
wanted most, if youVe got any money.'* 

** Tou don't understand," said Eva ; 
" Mrs. C— -^ will have a bazaar in India, 
and the white people will come and 
buy." 

"I see, and you are to give something 
that will sell ? " 

" Yes, that is what I wish; but I have 
nothing," exclaimed Eva, " nothing ex- 
cept my fowls. Would it do to give 
fowls?" 

Margaret laughed. "I don't think 
Mrs. C— - wonld like the trouble of 
taking them," said she ; " and besides, 
how is your mamma to have fresh-laid 


eggs every morning if you give away 
your fowls?" 

" I never thought of that," said Eva : 
** how tiresome it is ! Couldn't I make 
something, Mai^garet, something very 
pretty?" 

" Yes, if you had some wools or the 
like of that; but you see you spent all 
your money last Saturday." 

" Yes, and in such a stupid way, that 
I am to have no more for a month," 
said Eva. " I'll tell you what I can do, 1 
can knit a cushion ! " 

**¥ou knit a cushion ? " said Margaret, 
" I should like to see you ! " 

"Well, then, you shall. I have two 
reels of knitting cotton, and a lovely 
pattern in my workbox. Mrs. G— is 
not going away till this day fortnight, 
and I shall get up at six every morning," 
cried Eva, clapping her hands. "It will be 
to delightful ; I can take my work into 
the garden, and sit by the pond, and 
every time I begin a new row I shall 
feed the gold fish. I couldn't give them 
to the mission, could I, Margaret? " 

Margaret shook her head. " The 
pincushion is the best idea," said she, " if 
you only — " 
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"Only what?" 

'''' Perhaps it isn't kind to remind yen. 
of it," said Margaret, ** but jou never 
did get up at six for two mornings to- 
gether, unless your mamma threatened 
to ponish you, which I suppose she 
won't now, unless you ask her." 

Eva laughed. ** You may be certain I 
shall not ask to be punished, nurse," she 
exclaimed, as she opened her box and 
took out her knitting-pins ; ** and as to 
getting up, you see I never had such a 
reason before ; you shall not have to call 
me twice now, I can tell you. Think 
what a cause it is ! The cushion will sell 
for a good deal of Indian money, rupees, 
or something of that sort, that will help 
to build a school or a chapel, I don't 
know which, where hundreds of ooffee- 
coloured people wiU hear the Bible." 

"Copper-coloured people, you mean,'' 
said Margaret, smiling. ''It if a good 
cause. Miss Eva," she continued, " and I 
am very glad you think about it ; but if 
it depended on your getting up at six in 
the morning, I should have very little 
hope that it would prosper." 

"Well, we shall see," replied Eva, 
gravely seating herself beside the open 
window, and beginning to knit without 
even a glance at the lovely scene which, 
bathed as it was in the light of a declin- 
ing sun, would have well repaid a few 
minutes of careful study. " I shall not 
neglect my lessons, and music, and draw- 
ing, and plain woric for mamma, but I 
will have this done in a fortnight, nurse, 
if I get up at five every day to do it ! " 

The last word seemed to settle things, 


for Matgoret said no iaore, and Eva, 
with Hps firmly set, and eyes fixed, now 
on her work, and now on the printed 
direction which lay before her, was soon 
absorbed in castle-building. How plea- 
sant it would be to give something of her 
very own ! 

She wondered if Mrs. G would 

like her cushion, and longed to see her in 
order that she might inquire how many 
rupees would be asked for it. In the 
midst of her dream she heard, a Toiee in 
the garden below, saying, — 

"Eva I where are you, Eva? " 

The child looked out immediately, *' I 
am here, mamma," she cried, " making a 

pincushion for Mrs. G 's basaar. I 

mean to get up at six o'dodlc eveiry day 
for afortnight, so I shall be sure to finish 
it — don't you think so ? " 

Mrs. Saunders smiled. "If you rise 
early and work busily you will do it, I 
have no doubt," was her reply. 

"Ah, you are like Maigaret," cried 
Eva, returning to her work. "I would 
come down to you," she added presently, 
as she remembered that she usually as- 
sisted her mother in watering her plants ; 
"only you see, mamma, I must be 
brisk." 

" Pray do not neglect your cushion on 
my account," said Mn. Saunders. 

So Eva knitted tiU the last faint 
streak of red had faded in the west, and 
Maigaret brought candles from below. 
Then the child went to bed and dreamed 
that the Queen of Oude, of whose visit to 
England she had heard her papa talk that 
day at dinner, had purchased her ouahion 
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for tke modest flom of fifty rupees. She 
rose next momiiig before Haz^garet came 
to call ker, and took her work mto the 
garden as soon as tiie son's rays grew 
powerfoL Qrayham, as Sva's home was 
called, was a pleasant jdiace, oTerloddng 
a fraitfal valley, between which and the 
western mooriand, the waters of a great 
river hnnied on towards the sea. The 
little pond in whidbi the gold-fish |dayed 
was surrounded by fragments of rock, 
amongst which several rare ferns had 
been |daated by a tasteful hand. Eva 
sat down upon her rostic seat, and won- 
dered how any one could sleep after six 
o'cloek. 

" It was lovely in the garden, mamma,** 
she exdaimed, that evening, as she filled 
up a spare hour with knitting ; " I think 
I shall always get up early as long as I 
Uve." 

But alas ! the next morning was wet, 
and as Eva's ear caught the sound of pat- 
tering rain, a voice within seemed to say, 
'* You cannot go into the garden, — a little 
more slimiber," and she yielded to the 
charmer. Ko one knew this, however, 
except the housemaid, and Eva retired 
on the third night with new resolve. 
But agein when Margaret called her, 
she half rose, looked towards the window, 
waited until her nurse had quitted the 
room, fell back upon her pillow, and 
slept ! Three days had gone, luid the pin- 
cushion was scarcely begun ; Eva blushed 
as she thought of it. On the fourth 
morning she rose betimes, but it was in 
order to spend a long day on the moor 
withlier cousins, one of whom, a mezry 


girl of Eva*s own age, remained to spend 
a fortnight at Grayham. All that day 
and the next the children kept holiday. 
Eva did not forget her coshion, but she 
persuaded herself that there was ''time 
enough." 

**I can work busily all next week, 
mamma," she cried, as her mother in- 
quired if she had given up her plan ; 
. ** you know I can knit very fast if I try, 
and I mean to try.** 

*^ Another resolution ! will this be bro- 
ken, like the one about early rising ? " 

" Oh no, Imean to keep this,'' said Eva, 

earnestly ; " Mrs. thdU liAve her 

cushion/' 

"In other words, you, Eva Saunders, 
have, in your own str^ogth, resolved to 
fulfil a promise." 

Eva was silent. 

'^Letme ask you one question," said 
her mother, taking her hand ; " have you 
prayed about this matter, Eva ?" 

*' About the pincushion, mamma, such 
aUttlething?" 

'*Yes, such a little thing," repeated 
her mother. ** Mther it is your duty to 
make it, or it is not your duty to make 
it ; if your duty, ask ,Qod to help you to 
fulfil it ; if not, give it up immediately." 

*' But it seems such a trifle," argued 
Eva. ** I did not think it worth while 
to pray. If I could make something very 
IH*eciou8, something worth hundreds of 
pounds, it would be different." 

" I do not know that, for in God's 
sight the most costly jewels, the most 
valued coins of earth, are as trifling as 
your cushion. I believe that a child 
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who, having no mcney to hettow, em- 
plo3n time in fMhioning lome gift which 
mtkj be lold for the benefit of a good 
eauie, need nerer think that God will 
deipiM the offering." 

"I did not think he would dequBe the 
cfferinff," laid Eva. 

*'Then why ihonld he deipiie ptayer 
about it? Do you with your motlTe to 
be good ?Qod'8 Holy l^piritoan purify it 
Do you wish to perseyere in your pur- 
pose? The aame Spirit oan give you 
strength. Ask Ood to help you for 
Jesus' sake, and we shall have no more 
broken resolations.'' 

Thoughtful and earnest, Eva went up- 
stairs to pray. She loved the Saviour, 
for she had oome to him in asidcness 
which had appeared likely to end in 
death, and had found him ready to par- 
don; but she had of late neglected 
prayer, and it was with much sorrow 
that she knelt that night before her Ood, 
to c(mf ess that she had wandered from 


him, and to implore his help for all the 
future. Her gift to the mission still 
seemed a veiy small one, but ao in ztaelf 
was the poor widow's farthing. She be- 
lieved that Gkxi would help her to give 
more as soon as she had it : until then 
she must be eontent to work at her little 
oushion. 

Eva did woric, rising early, and labour- 
ing busily. It was not ea^ to give up 
listening to the voioe which said, ' * A Httle 
mora slumber;" but she no longer be- 
lieved that Qod was too great to care 
whether she rose at six or ten, and, ask- 
ing his aid at night, ahe thought of him 
as she awoke, resumed her. prayer, and 
conquered. 

Was this a trifle? Let those who ven- 
ture to believe it so, remember that it is as 
a result of " a little folding of the hands 
to sleep " when duty calls to action, that 
" poverty eomes as one that travelleth, 
and want as an armed man I " 


MISSIOITABY KEWS. 

As most of you for whom this page is intended are scholars in onr 
Sunday schools throughout the country, a few words about school 
doings in the East will be interesting to you. 

I have recently received a very beautiful letter from a young 
friend who went out to India about a year ago, and since her arriv^ 
there has gone into a large school to assist the excellent lady who 
conducts it. There are nearly sixty scholars, ~ ^ose 

ages vary from seven to fourteen ; when they sr 

age they generally leave, and veiy often are mc [t 
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is the practice in all Eastern countries to many very young. Indeed 
they sooner become men and women than in this colder clmiate. 

This school is opened at ten o'clock bj teaching the girls a text of 
Scripture ; then the native Christian teacher prays, after which they 
sing for half-an-hour. The hymns which are in your own hymn- 
books are translated, but most of the tunes are English. The people 
in India are fond of singing, but they have no great skill in it. 
They are apt to sing out of tune ; and nence yery £scordant sounds 
are often heard. But this happens at home as well. All our boys 
and girls don't sing well. Howeyer, the children in the school I am 
writing about sing heartily , and that makes amends for a good deal. 
It is a fine thing to be in earnest about all good things. JN'obody 
can get on well without earnestness, and zeal, and perseyerance. 
You will remember the precept which is contained in Scripture, 
Whatsoever ye do, whether ye eat or drink, do it heartily unto the 
Lord. 

Well then, to go on with our little story. When they haye done 
singing, the good lady who directs the school comes in, and instructs 
the firat Bible- class. Then all the other classes are taken in turn. 
My young friend says, "The girls are most diligent. They quite 
make play of their work. Indeed, at the close of the morning 
school I have generally a number of slates brought to haye copies 
and sums set, to do out of school." Do you love your work after 
this fashion, my dear young friends ? Work is play when we take a 
hearty delight in it. 

But the day's work is not oyer yet; for the afternoon comes 
round. The time is generally spent in doing needle-work. The 
youngest do the plainer sort, under the direction of the natiye 
teacher, whose name is Eachel ; and those who can sew nicely do 
the fancy work, and this is sold in the bazaars, and the proceeds 
help to support the school. 

You can easily fancy all this going on before your own eyes. 
Bu^ — i-^i. J ^^ going to describe is yery striking ; I will give it in 
tlio Tay excellent young friend : — " I was very much struck 

g I came here to see all the girls seated in a circle on 
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their gnun plat, haying worship among themselve§. They flang a 
hymn, then one read a passage of Scripture, the others following 
with the Bihles, afker which a prayer was offered. They have wor- 
ship morning and evening. It was a cheering sight, for they cannot 
ibrget these good habits when by-and-by they are married and go 
away, as many will do, to liye in the jungle. And it is very pretty 
to see their bright, intelligent, and ui many cases handsome faces, 
partly shaded by their dean white robe, which is quite a contrast to 
their dark complexions.*' Now, my dear young friends, try and 
fancy all this too. Think of these dear children being so taught, 
instead of worshipping ugly idols, which represent everything that is 
bad I And think, too, that you are helping to carry on this good 
work. Is it not wonderful tiiat you, here at home, can do good to 
little children all over the world where missionaries are P And this 
is why you are taught, and this is the reason why these lines are 
written. Qo on, and do yet more ! 

F.T. 

]£ifl«iaii House, June 10, 1861. 


OLD THINGS PASSED AWAY. 

** I mnJBSSTAin)," said John Sunday, the oonyeirtdd Indian chief, to a congre- 
gation which he was called to address at Plymouth, England, m the year 18.^7, 
" that many of you are disappointed because I have not thought my Indian dress 
with me. Perhaps if I had it on you would be afraid of me. Do.you wish, to know 
how I dressed when I was a pagan Indian ? I will tell you. Ky fisice was 
covered with red paint. I stuck feathers in my hair. I wore a blanket and leg- 
gings. I had silver ornaments on my breast, a rifle on my shoulder, a tomahawk 
and scalping-knife in my belt. That was my dress then. Kow do you wish to 
know why I wear it no longer ? You will find the cause in 2 Cor. ▼. 17. When 
I became a Christian, feathers and paint * passed away.' I gave my silyer orna- 
ments to the mission cause. Scalping-knife * done away.' That's n^ tomahawk 
now," said he, holding up at the same time a copy of ttie Ten Commandments is 
the Ojibwa^ language. ** Blanket done * away.' Behold," he exclaimed, in a manner 
in which simplicity and dignity of character were combined, *' Behold, all things 
•le become nsw!" 
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THE T"W*0 GIV£Bt3. 

Thkbe was onoe a oolleotion for Foreign Missions at the ehnrch-door, and aU 
the people, as they passed hj, dropped their contributions into the plate. 

The richest man in the congregation put in a five pound note, and a poor little 
girl, who came in immediately after him, put in a penny. 

Men were looking on, and, as the rich man's money was laid on the plate, they 
admired the liberality of the gift, but they took no notice of the poor little girPs 
penny. 

But Jesus and the holy angels were looking on too, and they were not like the 
elders that stood by ; for they noticed the little girl and her penny, but took no 
notice of the rich man and his five pouhds. And why ? 

That same morning the rich man said to himsdf, " What shall I give to this 
collection for Foreign Missions ? I must give a five-pound note, for that is what 
will be expected of me, and I wish my subscription to be above all the others." 

That same morning the little girl had been reading her Bible, and had seen 
there the story of the love of Jesus, and she loved him in return. She thought 
within herself, *' If Jesus did so much for me, oh! what can I do to show my love 
to him ? There is to be a collection for the Foreign Missions this day, and I 
have only a penny; but I will give my penny for Jesus's sake, and it may be he 
will accept it from me, for I love him very much." 

The little girl took the penny, and kneeling, prayed thus for a blessing : ** O my 
God ! here is a penny which I wish to give to thee. Oh, take it, Lord, although I 
am not worthy to give it, and bless it so as to make it do good to the poor 
heathen." 

The little girl when she put in her penny never thought about the men that 
stood by, She saw gold and silver on the plate, and as she felt how little was her 
offering, she felt also how good it was in God to permit her to give it, although it 
was small. 

There was a meeting for prayer in the Sabbath school that same evening, and 
the heathen were not forgotten in the prayers. But the little girl especially was 
very earnest that God would send his Gospel to the poor heathen. She followed 
her penny with her prayers. 

The two givers had their reward. The rich man was seen of men, and was 
greatly admired. His offering made the collection mount up higher than the 
offerings of many others, and the elders spoke about it. But that was all. He 
paid five pounds for the praise of men, and he obtained it. 

The little girl also was rewarded for her penny. Her heart was enlarged ; her 
love became stronger ; her zeal for Jesus increased. Was tihis all ? This was not 
all ; and yet this was more than the rich man got for his five pounds. 

Jesus wrote down upon his loving heart a memorandum of the prayer, and also 
of the penny, because it was really given to him, and opposite the entry stood the 
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wordf, ** Ask, and it shall be giren joa ; " and further on. ** Whoeoerer ahall gi^e 
a cup of water to drink in my name, Teril j I sa^ imto jou, he shall not lose his 
rew^. He shall reoeiTO a hundredfold in this life, and in the world to oome life 
everlasting. Thy Ffether, who seeth in secret, himself shall reward thee openly." 


THEBS*S WOBK ENOUGH TO DO. 

Thx blackbird early leaves its rest 

To meet the smiling mom, 
And gather fragments for its nest 

From upland, wood, and lawn ; 
The busy bee that wings its way 

'Mid seats of varied hue, 
And every flower would seem to say—- 

" There's work enough to do.*' 

The cowslip and the spreading vine, 

The daisy in the grass, 
The snowdrop and the eglantine, 

Preach sermons as we pass ; 
The ant, within its cavern deep, 

Woidd bid us labomr too. 
And writes upon his tiny heap— 

''There's work enough to do." 

The planets, at their Maker's will. 
Move onward in their cars, 

For nature's wheel is never still- 
Progressive as the stars ! 

The leaves that flutter in the air. 
And Summer's breezes woo, 

One solemn truth to man declare— 
<< There's work enough to do." 

Who, then, can sleep, when all around 

Is active, fresh, and free ? 
Shall man — creation's lord — be found 

XiCSB busy than the bee ? 
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Our courts and aUeyi are the field, 
If men would search them through^ 

That best the sweets of labour yield, 
And '* work enough to do." 

To have a heart for those who weep, 

The sottish drunkard win ; 
To rescue all the children, deep 

In ignorance and sin ; 
To help the poor, the hungry feed. 

To give hun coat and shoe ; 
To see that all can write and read^ 

Is *' work enough to do." 

The time is short — the world is wide, 

And much has to be done ; 
The wondrous earth, and aU its pride, 

WiU vanish with the sun ; 
The moments fly on lightning's wings, 

And life's uncertain, too ; 
WeVe none to waste on foolish things- 

•* There's work enough to do." 


A TAXtu is one who has abandoned the world for the sake of meriting heayen 
by religious duties. These duties consist in meditation, the omcifixion of the 
natural passions, and bodily torment. The modes of bodily torture practised by 
the fiUors are various. At a recent heathen festival near Hurdwar, in India, the 
following modes, among others, were to be seen. There was one company wholly 
without clothing, the hair matted into a dirty mass on the top of the head, and 
£Buied by exposure to the burning sun. Another company wore an appearance 
eqiuJlj disgusting, except that they were not wholly nude. One poor wretch 
was seen in the street, fulfiUinff a vow to measure the distance from, his home to a 
sacred shrine by his own length. Another had kept his right arm extended above 
his head tiU it was immovable, and the muscles were rigid as iron. A third had 
vowed never to sit or lie down during his life. Others bad abstained £rom food 
till they had become mere skeletons. These people had besmeared their bodies 
with white ashes, and stained their eyelids and mouths witii bright red* They 
wandered among the crowds,, sometunes singly, sometimes in processions of 
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thirty or fortj, uttering a loud, monotoDOiit orj, and oarvying an earthen or 
brazen pot, in which th^ receive rice and other benefaetions. They lire only by 
begging, and the people axe afraid to reftiae their demands, dreadmg the curse 
with which the religious derotees may smite tkem. 

Some, without submitting to bodily torment, profess to derota thesnselTes 
wholly to pious meditation. These are careful to select retreats where they will 
be conspicuous to a gaping crowd — ^perhaps accessible with difficulty to the 
pilgrims who are zealous to do them homage and to offer them gifts. Many 
occupy holes in the almost perpendicular face of rooky hills, where they can be 
approached only by narrow and intricate paths, out along the yerge of precipices. 
One had perched himself in a little hut, on the summit of a sharp peak over- 
looking the city ; and from morning till nightfall pilgrims were seen winding their 
difficult way to his abode. Even women sometimes adopt the habits of the £akir. 

Most of these fakirs, notvrithstaading their professions, are greedy knaves, and 
make religion a plea for living in idleness and on charity, xet the few who are 
sincere expect to merit heaven by their self-denials, and the wretched multitudes 
who fear and support them think they lay up merit by their benefetctions. 

What a contrast do the fikirs, of whom there are thousands and tens of 
thousands, form to the holy throng of the redeemed and to the spirits of just men 
made perfect ! If heaven is " a prepared place for a prepared people, ** where is 
their hope ? In what a vivid life and beauty, after contemplating their gloomy 
delusion, does the scriptural way of salvation stand — Christ, the way, and the 
truth, and the life ! And how beautiful the words of Jesus to the sin-sick soul — 
" Come unto me, all ye that labour, and are heavy laden, and I will give you 
rest I" 


BTEVBB PTJT OFF. 

WHBini'XB a duty waits for thee. 
With sober judgment view ic. 

And never idly wuk it done j 
Begin eU onee, and do U. 

For Sloth says falsely, " By and by 

Is just as well to do it :" 
But present strength is surest atrength j; 

Be^m at once^ and do it. 

And find not lions in the way, 
Kor faint if thorns bestrew it ; 

But bravely try, and strength will come, 
Fcr God will help thee do it. 


• •!■• I 
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70UB OWN WOBE. 

Dnx yon everlsee liow far the candle in tlie cottage window would 
send its rays streaming through the depths of night, though it 
should only shine to illumine the narrow walls of the humblest 
cottage? Do your own work; fill your own sphere. Why, 
reader, the greatest things that were ever done on earth have been 
done by little, little agents, little persons, little things. How was 
the wall built around Jerusalem ? By every man, whether his house 
were an old palace or a cabin, building the bit before his own door. 
How was the New "World redeemed from gloomy forests ? By 
every emigrant cultivating his own patch of ground. How have the 
greatest battles been fought and won ? Not by the commanders that 
carried away the honour, got their breasts blazoned with stars, and 
their heads crowned with garlands ; not by these, but by the rank 
and file, every man standing at his own post, every man ready to die on 
the battle-field. They won the victory. It was done, not by one or 
two individuals, but by the many ; and I say, if the world is ever 
to be conquered for my blessed Lord, it is not by ministers — it is 
not by elders — it is not by the great and noble and mighty — but it 
is by every man and woman who is a member of Christ's Church, 
being a working member, doing their own work, fiUing their own 
sphere, holding their own posts, and saying to Jesus Christ, " Lord, 
what wilt thou have me to do ?'* Ana when it is all done, reader, 
I venture to say, that after the busiest life, the busiest man in this 
land and out of it, when he is lying on his bed of death, and Death 
stands grim beside him, that man's thought won't be the pleasant 
reflection, " How much have I done 1 '* but the regretful one, " How 
much have I left undone — ^how many sinners might I have warned 
— how many wretched might I have blessed — how many naked might 
I have clothed — how many poor might I have fed — how many are in 
heUy cursing me for my want of faiuifulness — ^how few are in heaven, 
blessing me for my Christian fidelity, care, and kindness ! " 


r 
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WOBK AND WAGES. 

Why do you idle stand? 

There is something for all to do ; 
Look forth on the wants of our teeming land- 
The sorrow and sin upon every hand ; 

Say, is there no work for you ? 

There is work in the crowded street ; 

There is work in the silent cell ; 
Mid the noisiest hum and the busiest feet ; 
In halls where thronging multitudes meet ; 

In the hovel where outcasts dwell. 

There is everywhere work to do ; 

To each, God his work has given ; 
The harvest is great, and the labourers few ; 
Thrust in the sickle — ^be faithful and true, 

Your wages are sure in heaven. 

Stay not to choose your path, 

Shrink not from heat or cold ; 
Sow by all waters, the Master saith, 
Then nourish the seed by prayer and faith, 

And youll gather an hundredfold. 
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THE MISSIONABY IN LAPLAND. 

Away in the far north, in the regions of snow and ice, is the 
country of the Lf^ppp, or, aa it is called, Lapland. A glance at the 
map oi'E^ro^p will easily ^|;i^hle any of our young friends to find it. 
It lies out beyond Sfor^^;^ and Sweden, and a great part of it is 
exposed to the ice-ho^n4 aeas of the Arctic Ocean. The Baptist 
Missionary Hipeietj l^ no missionaries there, but we wish the 
readers of tl;^ Jt^vmih M^rqlci to love eyerj Christian missionary for 
his works* 8^)i;f ^ iy||i| ^a tyWffttihipP vith the condition of the heathen, 
whether they ar^^^yan4 9^ ^he b^ywdag plains of India, or in the 
frozen lands of the north. Only sixty ye^rs ago the whole popula- 
tion of Laplan4 ^|i Si^^ ^ ^A^it^J' ^he people there had no 
idea of th^ liying and t^^a ^d, npr any knowledge of Jesus Christ, 
whom he has sent to redeem tb^ world. The objects they wor- 
shipped were the iiun an4 9^n, ^e e^h, ire, and water. Their 
minds were as dark an4 4^3§Hp i| ^bj^ long dark winter that shrouds 
them the greater part o^ t^i^ y^aie. At il^t time, howeyer, some 
noble-hearted Christian mej^ 1^ (liair owq bright and happy father- 
land, that they i^ight go %fi^d tf H the j^r miserable Lapps of the 
loye of Qoji, and of the S^^our^ of men. If we think of the sacrifices 
these mis^onariea mde to da this, and of the daily sufferings they 
had to endure in that inhospitab]^ clime, we must admire their 
heroism i^jpd their benevolenpe, th^r Ipve to Christ and their pity 
for benighted and perishinif &^y^ JiM^ look at the picture ! The \ 
missionary is pj^aching iu tl|§ open air-rrrthere are no trees to be 
seen, no ^ower^, not a blg^ of t^%Slky AH is cold; dreary, and 
sterile — v^^er his feet t|# i^W? ^^ ^^ around and beyond, the land 
is coyered with thick masses of ice. This is the state of Lapland all 
the year ^^und, except for about two months, when the summer 
yisits the country, and then for a brief period there is a great and 
wonderful change. But far greater and more wonderful is the 
change that has been produced in the minds and liyes of the people 
since the missionaries first yisited them. A few are Pagans still, 
but the great mujority haye become CSiristians, and on the Sabbath- 
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day they may be seen driving over the snow and ice on their rein- 
deer sledges in all directions, to worship Q-od in the numerous 
chapels that have been erected for their accommodation. Thus 
G-od blesses the devoted missionary, causing the light of the Gospel 
to penetrate into the darkest places, and enabling his faithful ser- 
rants to triumph over all diflS-CuIties. The picture shows the sort of 
clothes the people wear, and the dwellings they live in. As the cold 
is so intense, they wear the skins of animals with the warm lur next 
their bodies. Their huts look very wretched, and so they truly are. 
They consist of six uprig;ht polea, nearly meeting at the top ; these 
are covered all round with coarse cloth, the end being loose between 
two of the poles to serve as a door. In the middle, inside, a flat 
stone is laid on the ground, and upon that they kindle their fire, 
whilst the smoke, after filling every corner of the hut, escapes 
through the opening at the top. These huts are grouped just as the 
picture shows, a tew together here and there, and these groups are 
so widely apart, that the missionary has to travel many weary miles 
over ice and snow to reach the people. The Lapps live principally 
by fishing, and by herding rein-deer. Let us bless God that, although 
the natural sun rises late and sets early now, as it always did upon 
Xispland, giving a long and dreary winter of nearly ten months, 
the Sun of Bighteousness has arisen with healing in his beams, and 
is by his glorious light fast chasing away the thick shades of moral 
darkness that covered the people. During the long dark days and 
nights of winter the Lapps now cheer each other with the story of 
the Saviour's love, and the icy wilderness often resounds with the 
praises of God. How much better these poor people must be able 
to bear the darkness of earth, now that they can live in hope of one 
day exchanging it for the glory and brightness of heaven — for ''there 
is no night there ! " 
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MB. HILTOITS BOYS. 


Some yean ago there lived, in the 
north of England, two children whose 
father waa a miniater, and who were 
generally known as *' Mr. Hilton's boya/' 
Their home was a pleasant place, for it 
stood in a garden which commanded a 
view of a fertile plain, shut in, on every 
side but one, by swelling hills that 
seemed to touch the sky. Towards the 
east— that is, on the side not bounded 
by hills — ^there was a river, and beyond 
the river stood the village in which 
Mr. Hilton had preached for thirteen 
years. 

Ernest and Paul knew little of the 
world beyond their valley. They had 
been educated by their father, and the 
hills which seemed to touch the sky 
were like the ends of the earth in their 
imagination. 

"I wonder," said Paul, one day, **if 
we shall ever leave this place. Ton know 

papa was once asked to live at B , and 

he would have gone if his health had not 
given ii^y that year." 

"That would have been dreadful," 
said Ernest » "for we should then have 
been ten miles from all our friends, and 
we could not have kept a goat. I hope 
papa will never be asked again." 

"I don't think he will," said Paul, 
" for I heard old Mr. Brown say that he 
appeared to be settling down amongst 
the people here ; and you know he has 
bought our house." 

" Then I dare say we shall live here 
all our lives, and I can be a minister and 


help papa, and you can be a farmer," said 
Ernest. 

It was a pleasant dream, but dreams 
are not always realised. Before a week 
had passed over their heads Mr. Hilton's 
boys were startled by the announcement 
that their father had acoeptedan invitation 
to go abroad as a missionary. It was his 
duty, they were told. God had made plain 
the path, and he had only to walk in it. 

Paul was twelve years of age ; but he 
seldom gave up his own way on any 
important point without a slanggle, and 
he took care to show as much temper as 
he dared when Mr. Hilton kindly ex- 
plained his plans. Ernest was of a more 
gentle disposition; but even he grew 
cross as he realised that in three montiis 
they would leave their home for ever. 

Their manner was so displeasing to Mr. 
Hilton, that he was about to reprove 
them very severely, when old Mr. Brown 
came tn, and they were sent into the 
garden. • As soon as they were alone, 
they threw themselves upon the grass, 
and agreed that it was "shamefuL" 

" I can't tell how papa can do it," said 
Paul ; " it's downright cruelty." 

"I suppose he thinks," said Ernest, 
" that if he can do more good somewhere 
else he ought to go there." 

"He can't do more good anywhere," 
said Paul ; " and if he could, I don't see 
why we should be made miserable on 
that accoimt." 

" We shall not be miserable, if we are 
with papa and mamma," said Ernest; 
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although, of course, we shall be very 
sorry to leave our house, and the garden, 
and the pigeons, and everybody/* 

** Sorry is only half a word for it," said 
the elder brother, impatiently. 

''We shall have a home there,'* said 
Ernest. 

'' Not such as this ! . I shall never like 
any other place so well, I am sure of it." 

''Let me tell you a story," said a 
voice — it was that of Mr. Brown, who, 
as hie crossed the garden, had overheard 
Paul's last speech, and guessed, from its 
angry tone, tliat it had been preceded by 
not a few of a similar character. 

"I have an acquaintance who was once 
exceedingly unhappy. He owed a large 
debt, and he had no power to pay it. 
He ' would have been severely punished 
if a friend had not generouidy satisfied 
his creditor, and set him free." 

The boys were listemng attentively, 
Paul trying hard to find out the appli- 
cation of the story, and Ernest full of 
sympathy with the debtor, and admi- 
ration of the generous friend. 

"The prisoner was discharged," con- 
tinued Mr. Brown, "and, very naturally, 
he feU down at the feet of his deliverer, 
and longed to do something to prove his 
gratitude. He set himself diligently to 
inquire how best he might please his 
benefactor, and at last he discovered 
that it was In his power to do him a 
service." 

'' I am glad of that 1 " exclaimed 
Ernest. 

"Of course he did it," said Paul, 
" whatever it was." 


"He wished to do so; but unfbrtu- 
nately this released debtor had a son 
who felt no gratitude towards his father's 
deliverer — ^" 

"I see it all now," said Paul. "Papa 
was the debtor, and I am the ungrateful 
son I" 

"Just so, and Christ is the Great 
Deliverer to whom your father is in- 
debted for his salvation. I do not know 
the end of the story yet," said Mr. Brown, 
"but I hope it will be a good one. Your 
father is grieving, even now, about your 
discontent ; for it distresses him to give 
you paiu. How long will it be before 
you acknowledge the claim which Jesus 
has, not only upon your father, but upon 
you? Bemember that you, too, are 
debtors to God above, and that none save 
Christ can save you. It is strange that 
any who have read the story of the cross 
should refuse to give up all for the Cruci- 
fied!" 

As Mr. Brown said this, he went away. 

" liOt us go in," said Ernest. 

His brother consented. They found 
their father in the drawing-room with 
his head resting on his hand, and an ex- 
pression of pain upon his face. 

"Papa!" 

The boys were in his arms in another 
moment, — little Ernest sobbing quietily, 
and Paul, too manly for tears, looking 
up in his father's face, and making con- 
fession. ' 

" We will be nussionaries, too," said 
Ernest to his brother that evening. 

"We must be Christians first," said 
Paul, in his gruff way. " It is of no use 
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to talk of a thing when we don't nnder- 
Btand it." 

Ernest said nothing; but one night, 
some months later, as he looked upon 
the ooean from the deck of the good ship 
" MeUncthon," he confessed to his father 
and mother that Paul's words had made 
him think, and that soon after the j were 
spoken, he — Ernest — asked God, for 
Christ's sake, "to make him a Chris- 
tian." 

"He heard me," said the hoy; "for 
the next day, as I read my Bible, I met 
with seyeral texts about the Saviour's 
mercy to sinoerB, and about his giving 
the Holy Spirit to people who ask it, and 
so I prayed again — this time for the 
Holy Ghost and the foigiveness of my 
sins, )md I knew God would hear me, — 
he couldn't help it, for I kept saying 


'for Jesus Christ's sake!* How happy 
I was when I felt that I was fUendly 
with God ! I wanted to tell you at once, 
but I was afraid you would think I was 
too young to feel so much. Some people 
would." 

" You were always a thoughtful child," 
said his mother as she kissed bis pale 
high forehead, and pressed the hand 
which she would fain hare seen leas white 
and fraH. "Your father and I hare 
remarked a change in you." 

And I may be a missionary nowT" 
By God*8 help," said his father. 

"And Paul?" 

" Let us pray for PauL" 

Years after — when "little Ernest" 
was in heaven — ^those prayers were an- 
swered. 


C( 
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MI88I0NABY NEWS. 

DoXTBTLESB, dear young friends, you hare heard how troubled all 
good kind people in England and India were some time since, on 
account of the famine which prevailed throughout the North-West 
provinces, and in the district of Tinnevelly in the south. This great 
calamity was occasioned by the want of rain. Now I dare say you 
know that in India rain does not fall at occasional intervals as in this 
country, but at regular seasons, some months apart; and then it 
&lls for weeks together in very heavy showers. At the other times 
the skies are clear, without a cloud for a long time ; the sun shines 
bright and hot, and all vegetation seems parched up and destroyed. 
You can understand, therefore, if the rains do not fail in their 
season, the crops are destroyed, and the people perish. It is dread- 
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ful to see people die for want. It is veiy terrible when some pes- 
tilence, as cholera, for instance, sweeps down thousands in a few 
days; but it is more terrible to see people starving, and wasting 
away by degrees into the grave. Such a calamity would be very 
dreadful in this our own country. But we could send our ships to 
every part of the world to bring food. But India is a vast, extended 
country, and if a famine happen in one part, and there is plenty in 
another, it is a very hard thing to convey the food, as the roads are 
bad, and they have few railroads, and the rivers would, in many 
places, not have water enough to allow of heavily-laden boats to go 
up and down them. 

Now the greater number by far of the people in India are poor ; 
hence they could not get food from a distance. Kind people, who 
had money, held meetings in aU the large cities, and subscribed 
liberally ; and the Governor- General and the high officers of state set 
a fine example. They appealed to people of England, and the Lord 
Mayor of London had a meeting at the Mansion House, and some 
thousands of pounds were given ; and the like thing was done in 
other great cities and towns. More than one hundred thousand 
pounds were thus subscribed, and sent out. This generous conduct 
astonished the poor people in India ; and they felt comforted by it, 
and were assured they would Hot be left to perish if English folk 
could help it. 

Mfiny hundreds of pounds were sent to the Mission House to 
help the poor native Christians. We could not think of leaving 
thera to starve, and they are so grateful. It is hoped that this 
calamity will turn out for good. Do you ask why ? These people 
who have been saved from a dreadful death, vrill see that Christian 
people are their best friends; while those who have given their 
money will have bestowed it to a good purpose. And you know what 
the Scripture saith. It is more blessed to give than to receive. 

But, perhaps, you may ask, Why tell us of this P This is not mis- 
sionary news, xes, in some respects it is. At all events it gives 
me the opportunity of telling you that when you give to the mission 
you are laying to sare starving souls from eternal death I The truths of 
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the Bible are food for the soul. Missionaries are sent forth to give 
it freely, without money and without price. You, dear children, are 
helping them to do this. It is a fine thing to feed hungry bodied 
with the bread that perisheth, but nobler far to feed never-dying 
souls with the bread of life which cometh down from heaven. 0\ 
think of this, and whenever you give anything, aak God to bless the 
gift, and you in giving it ! 

F. T. 

MiMion Hoitie, Ju]j 13, 1861. 


THE CHILD COLPOBTEXXH. 

** Mamha, will you promise me somethisg? " asked a little boy, laying, his hand 
on his mother^s shoulder, as she sat busily sewing. 

** Promise you what ? " she asked. 

" Will you onlff say yes, mamma ? " 

" That would be yery rash ; you do not want me to say yes in the dat^, do yon, 
Eben?" 

** Oh, but you had just as soon eay so, I know," persisted the child* 

"Then I am sure you had just as soon tell me what you want me to say yes 
to," said the mother. 

" WeU, then, may I be a real colporteur; may I, mamma, please ?" asked the \ 
boy, looking earnestly into her face. 

** A real colporteur, Eben ? " 

"Why, the other day, when I stayed at home sick, I played colporteur ; shall I 
show you how ? You make-believe to be a poor woman in a log-cabinj and I 
will come in." 

Eben went out ; his mother sewed on, when, by and bye, a knock was heard at 
the door. " Come in," said she. The door opened, and in walked the make- 
believe colporteur, with his old greatcoat on, his cap over his ears, and a bag of 
books hung over his shoulder. 

" Would you not please to like a good Christian book, ma'am ? " said the make- 
believe colporteur ; " one that would do your heart good ? " 

" I do not know that 1 should," the old woman in the log-cabin seemed to 
answer. 
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and thmsting them up in her fiioe. " Little Heniy was a white- heathen ; he did 
not know about Gtod ; he was fretful and very naughtj. Neither hie mother nor 
farther, nohody told him about Jesus. He was left to his poor heathen bearer, who 
taught him to worship idols. By and bye a young lady from England told little 
Henry of Jesus, and then Henry told his bearer. As his bearer carried him all 
around^ Heniy talked beautifully to him. He told him how Jesus loyed the poor 
heathen, and died to save them. Then his bearer, too, became a Christian. Then 
he was happy } he was not happy before* Is it not pretty ? Oh, it is good, I 
think you had better take it." 

** But suppose I am too poor to buy ? " 

*^ Then you shall haye it for nothing, if you will read it, and mind all the bearer 
says. It is as good as preaching ; please take it } " and the make-beliere colpor- 
teur put the book into the hands of the make-beliere woman of the log-cabin. 

** There, mamma," £ben then exclaimed, shoving back his cap, " cannot I be a 
recti colporteur ? Why, mamma," he went on to say, while a deep seriousness 
overspread his face, '* did you know there are a great many very wicked folks down 
behind this street ? The Uttle children swear awfully. I asked them if they had 
any good books, and they said no. Is not this a good place for a colporteur, 
mother ; and ought we not to do something for them? Could not I be. a colpor- 
teur, mother ? I am not too little, am I ?" 

** Where can you get books, Eben ? " asked she. 

** Why, have not I some? Jane can give me a few, and Susan; perhaps you 
and father will be glad to help. Don't you think, mamma, we can spare some of 
our books ? We have read them through and through ; why« you know we ou^ht 
to try to do good with them." 

The mother was very much pleased with the plan; and when he begged to 
begin next Saturday afternoon, she gave her consent. How interested was Eben 
collecting and assorting his little books j this would do best, and that had the ten 
commandments in it, and another was about lying ;. he looked them all over, and 
could tell what each was about. 

When Satiurday afternoon came, his mother thought he might forget it, for his 
brothers loved play, and always wanted Eben to go with them ; but no, Eben took 
no interest in bat and ball upon the common ; he had another plan which he liked 
better — so he packed his Uttle books into a basket and set forth. 

** Good-bye, Mr. Colporteur," exclaimed Jane. His mother, took a tender in- 
terest in all his proceedings ; she did not hinder him, for she thought haply the 
Ijord had sent him ; and when she watched him go forth so serious and so earnest, 
she bade him God- speed in her heart, and prayed that the gracious Saviour might 
please to bless these humble doings. 

Eben was gone a long while ; and when at last he came back, he had many 
things to tell his mother. " Why, mamma," said he, ** all the mothers were as 
glad as could be ; and some of the little children that could not read, I read to 
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tbem. There wm one big boy who ewore, mammft," Mdd the ebSLd, fixing hii 
large ejee upon her. ** I told him ebout the third commandment. I told him 
God would punish ftwearers, bat that if he asked pardon for that and for all his 
Bins, for Christ's sake, he would get it. I told him 1 would bring him a book." 

Was not the mission of this child colporteur a beautiful one F I have thought 
how many nurseries and bookcases there are in Christian homes, piled up with 
books, read and re-read for the last time, laid aside and cast away, whidi are not 
yet too old to be useful, and which might be threading their way to the aHeys of 
ignorance and sin ; and I wonder if children, dear Christian children, in their 
simplicity and earnestness, might not go sometimes forth to the poor ragged chil- 
dren of their neighbourhoods, and carry to them the bread and water of life. 

Ah, children, do you not often abuse books ? Is not a corer gone from one, and 
haye you not torn up the stray leaf of another, without thinking, minding, or 
caring about it ? Stop a moment, and think if these good little books may not be 
of use still. You haye read and loved them — are there not many many others 
who would lore to read them too P On some bright afternoon can you not forsake 
your play, your doUs, or your skates, and gather up a little store of neglected 
books for the destitute comers and alleys of your neighbouriiood— as destitute as 
the hoTel on the Indian plain ? — 2%e Family TreMury. 


A STOBY FROM JAMAICA. 

Neab to one of the public roads in the beautiAil island of Jamaica, a few years 
ago, stood a quiet cottage, sheltered by the broad leayes of a spreading mango tree. 
Often did the passing trareller stop at its little gate, and had our young readers 
been there, they probably would have stopped too — but not to admire the shadowj 
tree, or the peaceful looking cottage. Oh, no ! their question would hare been, 
" What are those fearful groans which we hear ? those cries of suffering and sor- 
row ? " We will tell you what those sad sounds were. That cottage, so sminj 
and bright in its outward beauty, was yet one of ** the dark places of the earth," a 
** habitation of cruelty." Its mistress was an owner of slaTcs ; and if they dis- 
pleased her, so cruel was her anger, that the shrieks which were so ofWn heard 
told constantly of some poor sufferer on whom she was inflicting pain and tortare. 
One aged negrees, in particular, was often painfully punished because she had 
learned to love the Saviour, and often knelt to pray to her Father in heaven. One 
day a missionary travelled by; he was looking for a piece of land to build a chapel 
on, but the rich men of the plaoe would not sell him any. Then the mistress of 
this cottage went out, and asking the missionary to follow, she led him to a Httle 
hill dose by, and) looking round, she said, " This piece of ground is mine — ^take it, 
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and build your chapel— X will give it to you." " What ? " you are ready to say, 
" was this the angry woman that beat the poor slaye?" Yes, it was ; and it was 
because she wcu an angry woman, and wished to vex her neighbour, that she gave 
the land — ^not because she loved G-od or his cause. But his ways, the Bible tells 
us, are very wonderful } and if you will read my story through, I think you will 
know something of what that text means which tells us that " G^od maketh the 
wrath of man to praise him." 

Well, the missionary was veiy glad to take the land ; and, until the chapel was 
finished, he often preached beneath the shade of the mango tree which grew beside 
the cottage. The slaves gladly gathered to listen. Oh, how sweetly would the 
glad story of peace fall upon the ears of the poor aged negress ! But there was 
another ear which listened — another heart that was touched. The mistress — the 
proud, angry, cruel mistress was there. She too heard the story of redeeming 
love 3 and the good Spirit of God brought it home to her heart, and she became a 
meek and lowly follower of Jesus. Now, do you not see how what she had done 
in anger was blessed to her soul's real good ? We must not learn from this to be 
<^gP7> because that would be one of the sins over which she would have to grieve, 
when she remembered how it had displeased God } but we may learn to be patient 
when we are seeking the good of others, and not to despair when all things seem 
against us, for God can bring good out of eviL 

After some months had passed away, a little company might be seen gathered 
by the side of a flowing stream which passed near the cottage. No harsh or sor- 
rowful sounds were to be heard now ; but the voice of prayer, and the sweet hymn 
of praise arose to heaven, and there, amidst the gaze of many spectators, the once 
haughty owner of that little cottage was baptized by the faithful missionary *' in 
the name of the Father, and the £n, and the Holy Ghost/' The missionary was 
the first who reached the cottage. There he found the aged negress, now looking 
earnestly through the t^ees, now raising her tearful eyes to heaven. Soon the 
tall form of her mistress, clothed in white, drew near. The aged woman rushed 
forward, and, in an instant, the two, now no longer tyrant and slave, but dear 
sisters in Christ, were clasped in each other^s arms. *' Oh, my missis," said the 
aged woman, *' who ever tink me live to see dis day P Blessed Jesus, make poor 
old nigger see such a ting before her dead ;" while her mistress meekly implored 
her forgiveness for aU her past cruelty, and gave all the glory of her change to 
G-od. Since that time she has been faithful to the truth ; and many a dark face 
has glistened, and many a tear has fallen, when the fiiithful minister has preached 
the word of salvation to the little companies of hearers she has loved to gather 
under her roof. 

The Bible tells us not only to sow the " seed of the kingdom" at all times, but 
to ** sow by all waters." When we feel discouraged, let us remember the cottage 
beneath the mango tree, and go on, trusting in the liord, and in the power of 
his word. 


J 
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VASTNESS OF CHINA. 

It 18 imposrible fully to realise its rastnese and the number of its people. It 
U larger hy one-third than the whole of the continent of Europe — France, Spain, 
Portugal, Germany, Italy, all the smaller kingdoms, Denmark, Sweden, Norvraj, 
Turkey, and Russia. Add a third to each of these nations, and then the empire 
of China is larger than the whole of them combined. And the population of 
China. It is usually estimated at 360j000,000, but I believe it actually exceeds 
400,000,000. The census is taken every year with great care for purposes of 
government, and if there is any temptation to make false returiis it is not on the 
side of excess; and severe corporal punishments are inflicted upon any who 
should be discovered in putting down an untrue statement. I believe, therefore, 
that the census may be fairly relied upon. Now, it appears from the returns in 
1612 that the population was 360,000,000, and that in 1852 it was 396,000,000. 
That shows an annual increase of 900,000, and leads to the conclusion that the 
people of China at the present time exceed 404,000,000. Sut who can conceive 
of that number ? Suppose 400,000,000 were placed rank and file ten abreast, the 
column would almost surround the globe at the equator, or if they marched thirty 
miles a day, it would take two years and thirty-eight days for the whole to pass 
any given spot. But the 1,200 converts, if there are so many in China, could 
pass in three minutes and a third. These few are passing heavenward, but where 
are the others going? Suppose 400 missionaries were sent to China now and 
began their work at once, even then ^2,000,000 of those now living would have 
exchanged time for eternity before they could hear the glad tidings of salvation ! 


THE DIFFERENCE, 

A Hindoo was lying upon his bed, expecting soon to die. He was full of 
thought where his soul would go after death. A priest came to see him, and the 
dying man said, " What wiU become of me ? " " Oh," said the priest, ** you will 
live in another body." ** And where shall I go then ?" " Into another, and so on 
through thousands of millions." The thoughts of the dying man darted across all 
that period, as if it was but an instant, and he cried, " Where shall I go last of 
all?" The priest could not reply, and the unhappy idolater died with no one 
near him to answer his anxious question. 

A little Bumian girl was near dying. Lifting her dim eyes to a kind lady who 
was her teacher, she said, " I am dying, but I am not afraid to die ; for Christ will 
call me up to heaven. He has taken away all my sins, and I wish to die now, that 
I may go and see him. I love Jesus more than any one else/' 

What made the difference between the little Burman girl and the dying Hindoo ? 
One had heard the Gospel from the lips of the missionaries, and. had received it 
into her heart : the other lived and died ah idolater, for none had told him of 
" the only true God and Jesus Christ whom he has sent." 
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WHAT CHILDBEir THINK. 

It was gay, glad spring-time, when Mary and Hattie, one seven 
and the other five years of age, gambolled in the bright sunshine, 
echoing the song of the birds in merry peals of laughter. At length, 
weary with rambling, and with aprons full of lilac and apple-tree 
blossoms, they seated themselves on a bank of soft, velvety green, 
their eyes sparkling with joy, and sweet smiles playing about their 
ruby lips. 

Then little Hattie said, "I do love God;" and dropping her 
flowers, she reverently clasped her hands, and raised her eyes, glow- 
ing with ecstacy, to the blue sky. 

" So do I love Q-od, too," said Mary, as she continued weaving her 
flowers into pretty garlands. 

" Yes," said Hattie, " but I know Grod loves me." 

Mary, raising her head from her busy fingers, and looking at 
Hattie's beaming eyes, said, " How do you know God loves you ? " 

"Oh! If edit:' 

" How do you feel. Hattie ? " , 

"Oh! I'm so happy;" and clasping her hands more closely, she 
continued to look up, as if she knew God saw her; and Mary 
thought, as she twined her flowers, "How I wish I knew God 
loved me 1 " 

Mary and Hattie are still living, and have never forgotten the 
teachings of that bright May morning. 

AVhen Hattie was sixteen, she publicly professed Christ ; and so 
sweet was her joy, that she felt her Saviour's presence almost as if 
she saw him face to face. She often said, " How like the morning on 
the bank ! That sunshine was golden, and that sky was heavenly, 
and those flowers breathed love and peace in their sweet fragrance, 
and the gentle zephyrs, as they touched my brow, seemed loving 
whispers from my Father in heaven." 

Dear children, do you wish to know that God loves you ? Then 
pray as Hattie did, " O God ! love me, and help me to love thee." 


•KOidkaUa 
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M THS VOIOE OF JBBXJS." 

I HXARB the voice of Jesus say, 

" Come unto me and rest ; 
Lay down, thou weary one» lay down, 

Thy head upon my breast 1 ** 
I came to Jesus as I was, 

Weary and worn and sad ; 
I found in him a resting-place, 

And he has made me glad. 

I heard the voice of Jesus say, 

" Behold, I freely give 
The living water—thirsty one, 

Stoop down and drink and live." 
I came to Jesus, and X drank 

Of that life«giving stream ; 
My thirst w^as quenched, my soul revived, 

And now I live in him. 

I heard the voice of Jesus say— 

" I am this dark world's light ; 
Look unto me, thy morn shall rise, 

And all thy day be bright." 
I looked to Jesus and I found 

In him my star, my sun, 
And in that light of life I'll walk 

Till travelling days are done. 
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THX BIBTH OP DB. CABEY. 

DiiBiS'e^ the past month a very niterestiog meeting ha» been held 
in the Metropolitan Tabernacle, to commemorate the centenary of 
the birth of Dr. William Carey. The meeting was called by our 
friends connected with the Young Men's. Association, and very 
admirable speeches were delivered by Sir Morton Peto, the 
chairman, and by Messrs. Ghown, Spurgeon, and Tucker. We are 
sorry that we have no space to give any extracts from the addresses, 
which were everything that could be desired on such an occasion. 
It will, however, we are sure, interest our young fiHiends — both tkose 
who were at the meetiag referred to, and the thousands who were 
not — to have a picture of the house in which Dr. Carey was bom. 
It stands (or stood, for we are not certain whether it i» still in 
existence,) on the roadside, in the village of Paulerspury, between 
Stony Stratford and Towcester, Northamptonshire, three miiies dis- 
tant from the latter place^ 

The father of William Carey was clerk of the parish, and kept a 
snmll free-school in the village. In this school his son was a pnpil, 
and distinguished himself by diligent attention to its limited round 
of instruction, especially to the study of arithmetic. Such was his : 
fondness for this pursuit, that, before he was six years old, his 
mother used to hear him casting accounts at night, when in bed, and 
the rest of the family were asleep. Even at this early age he showed 
that spirit of persevering diligence which distinguished him through^ 
out life.- " Whatever he began he finished : difficulties never seemed 
to discourage his mind ; and, as he grew up, his thirst for knowledge 
increased." Natural lustory was, while yet a child, a favourite pur- 
suit with him ; and this furnished him with a delightful' and healthy 
recreation amidst the learned labours of advanced life. 

But, though a review of the life of this great man woh^ form a 
profitable incentive and encouragement to ingenuous and intelligent 
youth, especially to those who have to contend, as he did, with the 
disadvantages of a humble condition in society, we intend not to 
enter upon it here. Most of our readers are, and we venture to say, 
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all of tiiem ghotild be, fanMliar with his historj, which forms a 
striking comment on the declaration, " Them that honour me I will 
honour." Carey's greatness was found chiefly in his goodness — in 
his love for G-od, and his determination to serve him.. Oh that God 
would raise up many, who should be like " his servant Carey," in 
zeal, devotedness, and loire to God and men J 


SESTEB'S FIRST SELF-DENIAL. 


A 8Si:0BY WITH A HOBAL. 


>Iir one of the quiet streets of a countiy 
town about a hundred miles from Lon- 
don, there stood, a few years ago, an old 
red house with bow windows. It was a 
quaint-looking place, and but for its strip 
of garden it would have been ugly. Mr. 
Lewis, the surgeon, had lived in it ever 
since his marriage, eighteen years before. 
Five of his children, and last of all his 
wife, had died beneath its roof. The 
chil^U^B who were left to him loved it, 
and as long as its walls would stand, he 
hoped to call it " home." 

If I had asked you to go with ine 
from room to room in that old red house; 
to examine everything that was curious, 
and smile at everything >that was quaint, 
yoa would have come down stairs at the 
end with the conviction that Arthur 
Lewis and his sister were clever children. 
The boy was now sixteen, and the girl 
between eleven and twelve. Both were 
industrious in regard to study, and one — 
the elder — ^was an earnest-hearted Chris- 
tian. 

The little girl's name was Hester. She 


was a dark-haired, merry creaitnre, not 
much inolined to let any human being 
guide her steadily ; yet Arthur had some 
hope that she loved to read the Bible, 
and was, at least, seeking Jesus. The 
kind old servant who acted as house- 
keeper was inclined to indulge Miss Hes- 
ter. The child was a favourite, too, with 
her mother's family, who lived at a farm 
about six miles beyond the town. She 
had thus more ][>oeketrmoney than was 
good for her, and she often spent it 
foolishly. Arthur Lewis thought twice 
before he bought anything, — ^for he held 
that to waste his substance was to rob 
the poor; but Hester rarely thought at 
all. If she gave money at a collection, 
it was because others did so ; if she svib- 
scribed to a charity, it was because her 
schoolfellows did the same. AH this dis- 
tressed her brother, and he resolved, at 
last, to speak seriously upon the subject. 
An opportunity soon came, for Hester, 
returning from school, announced one 
evening that she had promised to sub- 
scribe to the Irish Mission. 
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'*EAte Greyston asked me, and I 
oouldn't refuse without looking stingy," 
said she. 

"Do you mean that you only give 
because you are asked," inquired Arthur, 
"or ii it a joke?" 

" I am quite serious," replied Hestrr. 
" Is ^t wrong T *' 

" Hav0 you no higher motive, and do 
you feel no interest in the cause?'' con- 
tinned Arthur. 

" In the mission ? " asked Hester. " Of 
course I feel an interest." 

" Would you continue the suhsoription 
if all your companions declined ? ** 

"I do not know. Perhaps not. It 
would scarcely be worth while for one i» 
do so." 

"Why not?" 

" Because a penny a week is so little." 

Arthur smiled. "It is four shillings 
and fourpence a year." 

"Well, I dare say I should go on," 
remarked Hester, "if others failed. I 
am sure I would try, for the cause is a 
very good one." 

"How faros the Jews' Society now?" 
inquired her brother. Hester coloured. 

"I gave that up last year," she re- 
plied, "for two of my best subscribers 
went away." 

"But p&u still«ontribute," said Arthur, 
" that penny a week which you have for 
gardening ? " 

"I never garden now," said Hester; 
" and you know it." 

"And the sixpence from papa every 
quarter-day for balancing your cash ?" 
You Imow all about that, too. I 
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never balanoe. Grandpap* ICore keeps 
giving me shillings and half-crowns, and 
when I spend them, I forget to put down 
the items." 

"And so lose siziwnee a quarter? 
That robs the Jews of two Bhillings a 
year," said Arthur. 

"Well," replied Hester, "I never did 
like keeping accounts. It made me feel 
so vexed when I looked back and saw 
how foolishly the monrey went." 

"For that very reason," said Arthur, 
" you should have continued. It might 
have cured you of wasting moBey oq 
trifles. Hamms was careful, — it is 
strange you are so unlike her." 

Hester looked grave for a morneot. 
"Bear mamma!" she whispered softlv, 
" it was she who made me begin to keep 
aeeount." 

"And you have neglected what she 
so much wished you to continue ? Was 
that obedient?" inquired her brother, 
presently. "Because mamma is dead, 
you neglect her rules." 

" No, no." 

" What then? Do you attend to them 
as you would if she still lived ? " 

" I cannot say that, and yet—" 

"Don't cry," said Arthur, " but mend. 
Ask God's help; think much of mamma, 
and more of Jesus. I am sure you are 
not happy, for you lead a selfish life of 
it, and the very thought of the past is a 
reproach to you. Turn over a new leaf, 
Hettie, and see what comes." 

"Will you look after me?" inquired 
Hester, with tears in her eyes. " If you 
would ask me every evening about the 
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garden and my book-keeping, I think I 
should do better." 

"I shall be snre to ask yon, then," 
said Arthnr, " and you may expeot shaip 
practice !" 

** Will you want to know how I spend 
my money V asked Hester a few minutes 
later. 

" Certainly." 

** Annt Anna gave me five sbilHngs 
yesterday, — most I not spend it as I 
like?" 

" What would you like ?" 

*' To bny a little brooch like Mary 
Wilson's. It is so pretty, coloured stones 
set in silver, — and only four and six- 
pence J " 

" Cheap if you want it, and dear if you 
dont, lUss Hester." 

"I have only one brooch, and Mary 
has five or six." 

"She is extravagant, then, and you 
must not take her as your pattern. How 
many of these things would you like to 
put on at onoe? Not half a dozen, 
surely ! " 

'* Only one at a time ; but it is plea- 
sant to have a change." 

*' Well, for a change you could some- 
times put on none. I don't see what 
girls of your age want with jewellery; 
and there are so many things which you 
can do with four and sixpence." 

''Tell me about these things," ex- 
claimed Hester impatiently. *' I suppose 
X must take your advice, — though I had 
rather not I " 

"It is all for your good," said her 
brother ; '* but^ still, if you talk like that. 


I shall give you up. With four and six- 
pence you might buy old John Wharton 
a Bible. I heard Mm tell you that he 
had only a small one which he could not 
read, even with spectacles, and you said 
* What a pity!'" 

'* So it is a pity," said Hester ; " the 
poor old man looked quite sad when he 
told me of it." 

"Which shaU it be, then, the Bible 
for John, or the brooch for yourself ? " 

"The Bible." 

** You are quite sure that you will not 
change your mind by to-morrow morn- 
ing?" 

As Arthur waited for the answer, a 
figure in the street below attracted his 
attention. It was that of the old man 
for whom he had been pleading. 

" If that is John Wharton," said Hes- 
ter, "I wish to speak to him. He is 
looking up, — he sees us, he is coming I " 

She ran to the door immediately, and 
accosted the worthy old man with " A 
large-print Bible I Tou are to have one 
by to-morrow morning. You will be 
able to read it at arm's length without 
your glasses — won't he, Arthur ? " 

Her brother laughed, and shook his 
head with a cool "Not exactly." The 
old man laughed, too, in his quiet way, 
and thanked them. As he said after- 
wards, the young lady's words had put 
new life into him. 

The next day was a happy one for Hes- 
ter. The Bible, accompanied by a note, 
was sent to John's little cottage, and in 
the evening, as she passed with Mary 
Wilson, its donor had the satisfaction of 
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seeing the old 4IIUI at his wimdow xeMl- 
ing it. It WM better than twenty 
brooches to feel that so much joy had 
been given to one of those little ones, on 
whom not even a cup of cold water is 
ever bestowed in vain. 

From that time Hester Lewis became 
more thrifty and more charitable. She 


baa tuned over a new leaf, aa Arthni 
phrased it, and there is reason to hope 
that she no longer 'lires for herself but 
for Him who, '* so loved the worid, that 
He gave His only begotten Son, that^who- 
Boever believeth in Him might aot perish 
bat have everlaating life.** 


MISSIONABY NEWS. 

I WAS down in Hertfordshire a little while since, -and the ehair- 
man of the missionarj meeting I had come to attend, among other 
things, read a communication which he had received from an old 
scholar of the Sunday-school. It was dated from Vancouver's 
Island, on the other side of the world, on the western coast of Worth 
America. "When I heard it I thought that you would like to hear il 
too ; so I asked my friend to let me have it. He kindly complied 
with my request, and the following lines are exiaracts from it. In 
going round Cape Horn to Vancouver's Island, the vessel stopped at 
the Sandwich Inlands, a group in the South Pacific Ocean. !N<>w 
listen to what our friend writes, and then you will see what missions 
have done for the people there, who were once naked savages and 
cannibals. 

" I wish ^to call year attention for a few seconds to the Sandwich Islands. ITou 
are acquainted with their history, and know that it is but a day (as it were) since 
heathenism and idolatry reigned supreme in the worst and most degrading forms. 
I can speak of the east, west, and south. To see such a change as has taken place 
in the group is the proudest of missionary labours that I have seen. For here 
they have schools, chapels, a sailors' home, reading-rooms, &c,, and all that 
becomes a people that are aspiring to true and lasting greatness. Such a thing as 
Sunday trading is not known among the natives. They have a fine harbour, and 
a large number of whaling ships put in for refitting, &o. But the orowning sight 
to me was a number of natives, with their teachers by their side, going to chapel, 
and hearing them sing such hymns as I hare heard at St. Alban's. I can assure 
you it did me good, and as I walked the deck, and saw the moon setting over 
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their mountains, I thought what different sights she set oyer now from what she 
did. Thank Q-od the bhtck darkness has fled before the power of his word. And 
I alao felt regret as respects myself when I thought how much moiie could I have 
done in days and opportunities gone by — for I think no man can look upon this 
field of missionary labour, and the abject misery of those who still ding to their 
old ways, and hare no heart to help on the labours of proclaiming to them the 
knowledge of Q-od*s word." 

I hope, dear young friends, that the leading of this interesting 
statement will fill your mind with feelings similar to those which he 
expFOSses. Try and look on the Sandwich Islands with his eyes. 
And may your young hearts be warmed with a holy desire to " help 
on the labours " of those who are proclaiming, in every land, the 
Gospel of the Son of Qod. 

In the next few lines our young friend speaks of the place from 
whence he writes, Yancouver's Island, a colony of Great Britain, 
and te which multitudes of English people are going. 

" There is a great number of settlers here. There is a small wooden church, 
where service is performed by a clergyman of the Church of England. The other 
day I and a friend were walking to the town, and just as we got there I said to 
my companion, * I think I hear English singing,* and at the same moment a little 
Indian, nearly naked, came up, saying, * That is our school.' We followed, and I 
saw about two hundred young and old of both sexes, chanting after the missionary 
* Worthy is the Lamb that was slain.' O it would have done you good to witness 
such a sight ! " 

Done us good to witness such a sight ! Yes indeed. But let the 
description of it do us good! And it will do us all good, if it 
increases an interest in the mission cause, and leads us to give more 
to its support, and pray more for God's blessing upon ijb. 

r. T. 

Hisaion House, August 19, 1861. 


T&E TWO HALF-DOUiiAItS. 

It was Tuesday night, and Wednesday was to be a hoUday. Arthur and Susy 
were disoassing yarious plans for amusement, when their father called them and 
gave to each a half-dollar, saying that he wished them to enjoy their holiday, and 
that they might use ihe money as they pleased, only he hoped it w^nld be spent 
so as to make them happier. This raued a new question, And before it was 
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answered to their Mtif&ction, bedtime came, and thej left it for aetllement in the 
morning. 

'* Tve decided what to do with mine,'* said Arthur, after breakfast the next 
morning, ** but let us wait till night, Susy, and then tell father. You know Tm 
goin^ to sail on the pond with Uncle Qeorge tlus forenoon ; you will have onr 
cousins Julia and Grace with you, and to-night we will compare notes." Susy 
agreed. They made known this plan to their father, and the day was spent 
according to the arrangements made in the morning. 

After tea they were ready to report. " Well, Arthur, what good did the half- 
dollar do you ? " 

Arthur had not been very merry at tea-time, and now it was explained. ** Wlij, 
I thought of a great many things, father, and at last decided to lay in a store of 
sweetmeats this afternoon from the confectioner's, so that i could have some 
every day for a long time. Dick Wharton always brings rose-cakes or sugwr- 
almonds to school ; he says he bought a lot for fifty cents~got them at wholesale. 
But while Uncle George and I were on the pond, I had my half-dollar in my hand 
and was looking at it, and drumming with it on the edge of the boat, when it 
slipped right through my fingers and went oTcrboard. I wish now I had divided 
it with poor little Billy Gray. He passed us just as we were getting into the boat, 
and he told Uncle George his sick mother is poorly to-day. But I must make 
the best of it. It's in the pond, and that's the end of it." 

" Not if you have learned, my son, as I think you have, a good lesson, and one 
which will be remembered. Accidents will happen, and I hope your next money 
will be more safely invested. But how with yours, Susy ? Let us hear your 
story. I know from your bright look that you have a pleasant one to telL" 

" Well, papa, first I thought, as Arthur did, that I could get a nice lot oi goodies 
at the store, and have dinner and tea so many times with my dolls. But just 
then, I happened to think of the widow Gray ; she's sicker now than she has 
been, as Arthur just said. After Julia and Grace had gone this afternoon, I asked 
mother what fifty cents would buy that Mrs. Gray would like. She told me of 
two or three jellies, and I got them. Then mother put some other things into a 
little basket, and let me take them down to her cottage ; and oh, father," continued 
Susy, her eyes sparkling through the bright drops that gathered in them, " yoa 
don't know how happy it made me to see how glad she was when I went in. 
' Dear child,' she said, ' I hope you will feel in your heart what those Bible 
words mean, ** It is more blessed to give, than to receive." ' And I do, indeed, 
father ! Nothing that I could have bought for myself would have made me lialf so 
happy." 

. ^ If we do a kind act to please Christ,^* said Susy's father, " we shall never lose 
our reward. I hope my dear son and daughter both will remember, that no Ufe 
in this world can be truly happy, in -v^hich the question is not daily asked with 
prayer. How shall I ^his day ptease and bonow Jesus t^—ChOd at M<me. 
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Irimas ON THE DEATH OF A KISSIONABY. 

Hb died far hence,*-but not alone : — 
Though he his native shore— 

The England of his earnest love- 
Should see, alas! no more. 

Ah, not alone nor lonely he, 
As he bade farewell to earth, 

Although three thousand miles from home-^ 
The land that gave him birth. 

He died far hence, — but not alone : — 

Around his conch of pain 
There gathered forms sublimely fair^ 

To whisper, " Death is gain, 
And life below— e'en life in Christ — 

• Can never perfect be. 
And thou canst work for Qt)d in heaven i 

Arise, he calleth thee ! '* 

He died far hence, — but not alone : — 

The faithful earnest men 
Who from his lips first heard of Christ, 

Could not desert him then. 
They mingled, aU unconsciously. 

With friends from heaven abore^< 
To watch the soul go forth to meet 

The object of her love. 

He died far hence, — but not alone s — 

The everlasting arms 
Were round him in that awful hour, 

To still its wild alarms. 
And terror of death's giant grasp, 

That all-unworthy fear. 
Forsook his heart when Jesus said, 

« Why tremble ? I am here !" 

He died far hence, — but not alone : — 

The Triune God came down, 
And on the head that throbbed its last 

Bestowed a martyr's crown. 
And as Jehovah's voice proclaimed 

The battle fought and won. 
Heaven's vault gave back the words sublhnery 

And echoed " Bravely done !-'* 
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Dr. Morruon was a dUtinguished missionary in China. As his labour was 
great, and almost too much for one man, for he translated the whole Bible into 
Chinese, he sent home to the Society in England to send out a young missionary 
to help him. When they got his letter they set to work to inquire among their 
friends for the right kind^of young man to go out to China as a missionary to help 
Dr. Morrison. After a while, a young man from the country — a pious young 
man, who loved Jesus Christ, came and offered himselC He was poor, had poor 
clothes on, and looked like a countryman, rough and unpolished. He was in* 
troduced to the gentlemen of the Society, and had a talk with them. They then 
said he might go out of the room, till they <oonsalted with each other about him. 
When his back was turned they said they were afraid the young man would never 
do to help Dr. Morrison ; that it would not do to send him as a missionary, as he 
was but a rough countryman. Finally they said to one of their number, Dr. 
Phillips, " Doctor, you go out and tell the young man that the gentlemen do not 
think him fit to be a missionary ; but if he would like to go out as a servant to a 
missionary, we will send him." 

The doctor did not quite like to do it ; but he told the young man they thought 
he had not education enough, and he lacked a great many other things neceBsary 
to a missionary ; but if he would go as a servant, they would send him out. A 
great many young men would have said, "No, I don't do any such thing ; if I 
can't go as a missionary, I won't go at all ; you don't catch me going out as any* 
body's servant." But no, he did not say so. He .quickly said, " Very well, sir, 
if they do not think me fit to be a missionary, I will go as a servant. I am will- 
ing to be a hewer of wood or drawer of water, x>r to do .anything to advance the 
cause of my heavenly Master." 

He was sent out as a servant. But he did not stay one. After a while, he got 
to do what he longed to do, to preach the gospel ; uid he became the Bev. Pr. 
Milne, one of the best and greatest missionaries that ever went out to any 
country. 

What a beautiful lesson of humility is this, children ! 


NAPBT IN THE BURBTIBra HUT, 

Little Napet, an African boy, heard of Jesus and loved Him. One day in early 
Spring, he was sent to drive the pigeons from a corn-field. There was a little 
straw hut in the comer of the field, and there Napet sat down to watch for the 
coding of the birds. Feeling a little cold, he kindled a fire, just inside 'of the hut. 
A spark set the hut in a blaze. The fire spread so quickly that Napet was sur- 
rounded by fire in a moment. 
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Some women in the next field, seeing the fire, ran to his help. Thej could not 
see him, onlj from the hurning hut his voice was heard saying : 

** O mj Saviour, I must die ! I pray Thee let mj body alone be bmmed, and 
save my soul from eyerlasting fire. Take me to Thy heaven for Thy great mercies' 
sake." 

Nspet's voiod was heard no longer^ The fire homed on. The wometi stood 
trembHng at the fate' of the burning child. Yery soon; however the hut was 
burned to ashes. They were about searching for the boy's bones, when to their 
surprise Napot rose up,, and rushed into their midst unhurt I 

** What saved you? " cried the astonished women. 

" After my prayer,'* said Napet, " Gbd put it into my mind to lie npoil the 
gronnd and cover myself with the oX-hide that was in the hut. I did so. The 
fire was- not hot enough to bum through the hide, and so I was saved." 

'* Had yoxi>any hope then of escaping death, Napet? " asked the missionary a 
day or two afterward, when hearing his story. 

^ No, I believed that I must die," said the boy. 

** Did you hope then that your soul would go to heaven ? " 

Napet's face grew bright with joy as he replied', " Yes ! I was sure our Saviour 
heard my prayer, and would take me to heaven because He died for me." 

Happy Napet ! He was h^ppy even in the midst of the fire ! 


THE FBICE FAIDr 

Thb Chinese are exceedingly mercenary. They will do almost anything for 
money. They have no notion of any man taking a course which does not tend to 
profit. Many of them think we pay people to become Christians ; that we hire 
men and women to receive baptism and profess faith in the doctrine of Jesus. 
One of our new converts, says » missicmary, recently held the following dialogue 
with a neighbour who attempted to catechise him on the subject : — 

*'How much did these foreigners give you to join their church? — twenty 
dollars ?" 

"More than that." 

••A hundred dollars?" 

" More than that" 

" A thousand dollars ? " 

"More than that." 

** How much, pray ? '* 

" More than the value of the weight of this mountain in silver and gold." 

" In the name of Buddha? P what ? " cried his astonished interrogator. 

'* This precious book,'* said the Christian, holding, up his Bible, '* which tells 
me of Gt>d and Christ and Calviary, salvation, and everlasting life in heaven." 
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DECLINE OF HEATHENISM. 

A Baptist miMionaxy in Orissa, India, makeB a remarkable statement in regard 
to the great idolatrous festival in that part of India. His words are, — *' Yoa may 
remember my mentioning, when at home, thfit the last time I attended the 
Juggemath festi?al, the car was abandoned by the people and left on the road. 
A few days ago I went to the same spot, and ejcpected to see two cars, and was 
told that one is too old, and with regard io the other, it was said the proprietor 
could not afford the usual fee to the Brahmins. But this is all a blind. The 
truth is, that the people haye grown far too vfite-to make beasts of themseWes bj 
dragging the car ; and thus I haye liyed to see an end to the swinging and Jug- 
gemath feasts in the one and same place ; and, singular enough, there vere co 
images of Juggemath ofered for sale. Formerly there werq.*' 


LITTLE THINGS. 

ScoBN not the slightest word or deedt 
Nor deem it Toid of power ; 

There^s fruit in each wind-wafted seed. 
Waiting its natal hour. 

A whispered word may touch the heart. 

And call it back to life ; 
A look of loTe bid sin depart, 

And still unholy strife. 

Ko act falls fruitless.; none can tell 
How vast its power may be.; 

Kor what results enfolded dwell 
Within it, silently^ 

Work and despair not ; give thy mit^ 
Kor care how small it be ; 

Qod is with all that serve the right, 
The holy, tme, and freel 
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THE CAHEX. AND THE MIIiLEB. 

Did you ever hear the fable of the camel and the miller f 

One night a miller was waked up hy his camel trying to get its 
nose into the tent. " It's very cold out here," said the camel. ** I 
only want to put my nose in." The miller made no objection. 
After awhile the camel asked leave to have his neck in, then his fore 
feet ; and so, little by little, it crowded in its whole body. This, ^as 
you may well think, was very disagreeable to the miller, and he 
bitterly complained to the forth-putting beast. " If you don't like 
it, you may»go," answered the camel. "As for me, Tve got posses- 
sion, and I shall stay. Tou can't get rid of me now." 

Do you know what that camel is like ? Bad habits ; little sins. 
A young man is asked to drink. He takes one glass, only a glass. 
Then he takes two. By-and-by, he is out on a spree. Intemperance 
has got its fore-paws on him. He neglects to rouse up and shake them 
off. So, little by little, it gains ground, until it gets the mastery ; 
and too late he finds he has lost place, power, character, everything. 

Coveting puts its nose in the soul, breathing only wishes, little 
wishes. It is not thrust out. Desires for ill-gotten gain grow 
strong and stronger. They get a footing ; they fill the mind ; they 
take possession ; and at last lead to stealing, robbery, or murder. 

Ouard against the first approaches, the most plausible excuses, 
only the nose of sin. If you do not you are in danger. It wiU. surely 
edge itself slowly in, and you are overpowered before you know it. 
Be on your guard. "Watch. 


DEEDS OF EIINDNESS. 

.• • ' 

Suppose the little cowslip 

Should hang its goldea cup, 
And say, " I'm such a tiny flower, 

I'd bettet not grow up: " 
How many a weary traveller 

Would miss its fragrant smell, 
How many a little child would griever 

To lose it from the dell. 

Suppose the glistening dewdrop 

Upon the grass should say, 
" What can a little dewdrop do ? 

I'd better roll away : " 
Dhe blade on which it rested. 

Before the day was done, 
Without a drop to moisten it^ 

Would wither in the sun. 

Suppose the little breezes, 

Upon a summer's day. 
Should think themselves too small to coot 

The traveller on his w^ay : 
Who would not miss the smallest. 

The softest ones that blow, 
And think they made a great mistake 

If they were talking so. 

How many deeds of kindness 

A little child may do, 
Although it has so little strength. 

And little wisdom too ; 
It wants a loving spirit, 

Much more than strength, to prove 
How many things a child may do 

Por others by his love. 


*■'■ ■■ 
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THE TSHPLE OF 80MNATH. 

Look, young friends, into a map of India, and trace out tlie 
peninsula of Ghuserat by ^oing northwards up from Bombay. On 
the south extremity of this peninsula, on the sea-shore, is a large 
town called Puttan Bomnath. Hene, says the Hindoo, one of the 
images of the god Shiva came down from heaven to earth. This 
image was called Somnath, or '' the lord of the moon : " and, for his 
service, the heathen built a temple, and so enriched it with precious 
things, that the fame thereof went far and wide all over the land. 
More than one Mohammedan ruler set his heart on robbing a place 
which promised so much treasure. Once the temple was razed to 
the ground, and a mosque built in its place. Then the mosque went 
to decay, and the widow of a Hindoo prince erected a new temple 
for Somnath. 

Here the deluded heaiheo emofi, as pilgrims, from far-off parts, to 
worship the image of Shiva, and mnly hoped to receive a blessing. 

But, if you look again at the picture, you will find that the old 
temple seems to have no gate$. Time was when there hung, in that 
dark blank, gates of the most precious wood the East can yield. 
These were mimense, massive, findy-carved, and of the sanddf 
scented, wood. And so beautiful were they, and of snch value, that 
when Mahomed of Gtizni spoiled the tem{)le, he seized upon the 
gates and carried them off to Affghanistan in the pride and joy of 
his he&tk- 

Nearly two hundred years passed on*; and then an English army 
was seotto the land of the Affghans to punish the people for their 
crafty and deceitful dealings. There the English took many cities 
and forts ; and, in their vidborious march, came upon these gates. 

Now Iiord BUeoborough, who was then ruler of India, wished to 
humble the Mobaoiinedans, and so he directed these gates (torn from 
their hands) to fae brought in all pomp and state back to the temple 
of Somnath. And then, strange sight, southwards these so-called 
sacred things were escorted by the army of a Christian ruler. But, 
somehow, the Hindoos did not care for them ; and men smiled at the 
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great trouble and expense they occasioned ; and so the useless bur- 
den was dropped at Agra, and is now to be seen in the fort there. 

May we not hope that since the far-famed gates are forgotten, the 
temple for which thej were made will ere long be forsaken ? 


MABK WEBSTEB'S MISSION. 
CHAPTER I. 


"Aunt Anna/' sud Mark Webster, 
"I shall never be what papa wished. 
The doctor says so/' 

Aunt Anna wag silent. She could not 
deny that her nephew had spoken the 
truth. He never toould be what his 
dying father had wished — a preacher of 
Christ's Gospel among the heathen. His 
health had failed. He would always be 
an invalid. It was a great trial, and Miss 
Webster's eyes filled with tears as she 
looked down upon the ebild and remem- 
bered how, two yean before, in all the 
ardour of a newly-awakened love to 
Christ, he bad asked her to kneel beside 
him, and '*give him up," as Hannah of 
old gave Samuel, "to the work of the 
ministry." 

" It iB all over now, Aunt Anna ; I am 
to be an idler in the vineyard. God's 
will be done!'* 

The sigh with which these words were 
spoken would have given even a stranger 
some idea of the boy's disappointment 
and regret. Several minutes passed be- 
fore Miss Webster could so far control 
herself as to say calmly, — 


" Not quite an idler, Mark. You can 
work even now for God." 

Mark smiled a very sad smile. *' You 
mean, Aunt Anna, that ' they also serve 
who only stand and wait.' I know it, 
and I am trying to be contented; but 
standing and waiting cannot be quite so 
pleasant as working briskly and heartily. 
I would rather preach and teach, if it 
pleased God to let me do so, than lie still 
and show the angels how patiently Jesus 
Christ can help me to suffer. Don't look 
distressed; I hope I do not feel badly 
about it now, only just as I might feel if 
you said it was not good for me to have 
something I very much wished, and I 
believed you were right, but couldn't 
easily get over the disappointment. Can 
you understand that sort of thing, Aunt 
Anna?" 

*' I can^ and I believe it wiU pass away 
as soon as you discover that you can be a 
missionary at home." 

"That is, a home missionary?" said 
Mark. 

" Well, something like it." 

The sick boy shook his head. "The 
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doctor nyg I ihall nerer be aUe to 
preacb," he murmored. 

" There are other wayi of doing good," 
said Aunt Anna, hopefully. 

*'I do not know of any within my 
reach/' said Mark. " I cannot read to 
Margery, for she is deaf ; and I have no 
little brothers and sisters whom I could 
teach, as elder children do in story- 
books." 

" Qod will be sure to give you opi>or» 
tunities if you pray for them," said Aunt 
Anna. 

Mark looked up suddenly. ^* Would 
that be right?" he asked. '*I thought 
I must ' stand and wait.' " 

"And you thought wisely. What I 
suggest to you is, that while you wait 
you are not forbidden to say to Ood, 
humbly and earnestly, 'Lord, if it please 
thee, let me do something for thee, — 
some work of ministry, some deed of 
love.' He who once 'went about' our 
world 'doing good,' will never despise 
such prayer." 

Mark did not speak ; but as he turned 
away and covered his face, his aunt* felt 
assured that he was foUowiug her advice, 
and asking for opportunity. Their next 
half -hour was a very quiet one, and at its 
dose Mark said, — 

" I have made a plan." 

"What is it?" 

" That I will buy a lot of tracts and 
lend them to everybody who comes to 
the house on errands. The milkman, the 
baker, the laundress — ^let me count them 
— ^will be three ; John Hall, who drives 
the grooer^g van, will be four; and the 


charwoman and the gardener will xnake 
six. Quite a district, isn't it?" 

" Just so ; and you may easily extend 
it by giving six tracts to each person, and 
asking them to lend them to their neigh- 
bours." 

"A grand idea!" said Mark. **Is it 
raining now ? " 

"Tes; but I think it will clear in an 
hour or two." 

" Then we will go and buy the tracts. 
Aunt Anna, shall we ?" 

"I have promised to go to the work- 
house to see James" Singer." 

Mark turned on his couch with an air 
of weariness. ** Never mind, then," he 
said. ' ' It would have been a nice change, 
but I must wait." 

"Shall I let James Singer wait in- 
stead?" asked Misa Webster, presently. 

Mark hesitated a few moments, and 
then, to his aunt^s surprise, said, " Yes. 
You saw him yesterday." 

" He is dying," said Aunt Anna. 

" But they said he might last a week," 
pleaded Mark, very earnestly. " And if 
I buy my tracts to-day, I can begin to 
lend them to-morrow morning." 

Miss Webster was about to reply, when 
old Margery came to announce that there 
was a visitor in the drawing-room, and 
Mark was left alone. As he felt almost 
certain that his aunt would consent to go 
with him to the tract depdt, and effect 
his purchases, he spent his first ten 
minutes of solitude in " making a list.*' 
He would have "The Bar of Iron," 
" The Conclusion of the Matter,? " The 
Negro Servant," "The Shepherd of SaliB- 
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boxy' Plain," at least a hundred shorter 
narratiyes, a packet of handbills, and 
another of children's tracts. 

'*I can ask Aiint to give away the 
handbills in the hospital," said he ; *'and 
as to the juvenile leaflets, some can go to 
John Hall's children, and some to the 
workhouse schools. They are very cheap 
little books, only sixpence a hundred ; 
and if I buy coloured ones, they will be 
sure to give satisfaction. '' 

The thought of the workhouse re- 
minded him of James Singer. He knew 
that the man expected Miss Webster, 
and wisihed it had been "possible" to 
gratify him. 

Possible r It «7a« possible. Mark's con- 
science said that audibly. He- remem- 
bered that he had forgotten to pray 
before he decided on asking Miss Web- 


ster to postpone her vi&it to the work- 
house. It was q^ite possible that poor 
Singer might die before to-morrow. 

Mark covered his face again, and as he 
did so a bright thought occurred to him. 
He would go with Miss Webster to the 
workhouse. There might be some work 
there for him — he began to hope there 
was. It would be well to pray over it, 
and then watch eventsi 

He did so, and the result was that 
Miss Webster, on her return^ was greeted 
with, — . 

"Another plan. Aunt Anna, which I 
think will please you." 

He was right. Aunt Anna was pleased 
indeed. As soon as the rain ceased, she 
went out to order a chair, and in less 
than an hour they drew up at the work- 
house gate. 


(To be continued.) 


A MISSIONABY PAGE. 

HAYis'a been away on a missionary tour during the past month, I 
have not the usual documents at hand, out of which I gather infor- 
mation for you. But as the Committee have sent out another mis- 
sionary to Africa, I should like you to- know something about him. 

His name is Peacock. He has been a Sunday-school teacher ever 
since he was quite a youth. A few years ago, having a strong desire 
to try and do good to the heathen in some part of the world, he went 
out to Australia ; and, after spending a little time in Melbourne, he 
went out into ''the Bush," and endeavoured to get some of the 
natives to settle down ki the spot which he had fixed upon as bis 
residence, with the view of establishing a sehool for their children. 

He found this a most difficult thing to do, for the natives are a 
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wild wandering race, and in a most barbarouB, undTilised oonditioiK 
But bj perseverance he overcame everj difficulty, and succeeded in 
gathering a goodly number of children around him. 

In order to aecure the confidence of the parents, and the good will 
of the children, he lived like the natives, except that he had a rude 
hut as a residence; and here for nearly three yeara he continued his 
labours, until the Government withdrew their officials from the dis- 
trict, and he was obliged to retire. Subsequently Mr. Peacock 
returned to England; but his miod has been constantly exercised 
about the heathen, and he had no rest until he once more gave him- 
self to mission work. 

The Committee having had an interview with Mr. Peacock, they 
naturally inquired how he managed to live in " the Bush." He replied, 
" Chiefly on damper and tea!*^ Damper is simply dough, and baked 
as wanted. Sometimes this diet was varied by a piece of roasted 
opossum, and insects, something like the caterpillar, which, he said, 
were very good when properly cooked ! So you see he could put up 
with very hard fare, and that is what must be done in Africa. 

We were all very much struck with a reply to a question put to 
him by one of the Committee. " Supposing your offer of service 
were accepted, how long would you require to get ready to go." 
After a few moments' consideration he replied, " Could you give me 
a weeh?^* This prompt and energetic reply surprised and gratified 
all who were present ; and they felt that such a man would be a 
great help to Mr^ Saker. So Mr. Peacock was accepted, and he 
sailed on the 24ith of August. May the good hand of Providence 
keep him safely, and conduct him to his joumey^s end ; and when 
engaged in his work, may God greatly prosper him in it. In this 
prayer you, dear children, who love the Saviour, will devoutly join ! 
By^ the time these lines meet your eye, Mr. Peacock, if all 6e well, 
will be at Cameroons. j 

You have all of you heard of Mr. "Wenger, the Society's translator \ 
at Calcutta. He came home nearly a year ago, on account of ill , 
health, and has found a residence in England and Switzerland of a 
few months, after living very many years in India, most useful. 
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Not havmg seen his venerable mother for nearly twenty years, he 
went to pay her a visit some time back. And when it was decided 
by his medical advisers that his return to India should be put off till 
next year, Mr. Wenger went again to Switzerland, hoping to see Ms 
mother once more, and to do some service to the churches which are 
scattered through the land. 

Having arranged to leave London on Friday, the 9th of August, 
Mr, "Wenger went to Paris, and, strange to say, he found " the heat 
fearful "! For one who has lived in India nearly twenty years, this 
is remarkable. Only here in Europe the hot season does not last 
long. Moreover, we have cool nights, which they have not in Ben- 
gal. These exhaust the strength, and make a residence in India so 
trying. 

Our honoured friend reached Berne on Tuesday the 13th, and he 
went, on the following day, to visit his mother at her lodgings in the 
country. He writes, — " I found her just as I expected, very feeble ; 
but as she was seated out in the open air, able to converse with ease, 
and walk a few steps with the aid of a stick, I quite hoped she would 
be spared a few weeks, or even months, longer; but that same night she 
breathed her last, to the surprise of all. She sat in the air till dusk, 
then had an hour's easy sleep, awoke hot and restless, but presently 
said, ' Now lam better altogether ^^ and fell asleep ! What a striking 
and gracious Providence that she should have been spared long 
enough to have one more interview with me ! One of the last ex- 
pressions to which she gave utterance was, * that in approaching 
Christ he does not want us to bring anything to him, but to accept 
everything from him.' " 

Dear children, cannot you fancy that you see this venerable old 
Christian lady sitting out in the garden in her chair, with the 
beautiful mountains all around her, and breathing the pure air, and 
looking up into the bright blue skies, and joyfully welcoming her son 
again — a son whom God has so greatly honoured, and whose name is 
known wherever missionary labours are known, especially the trans- 
lations of the Holy Scripture ? "What a delightful death to die ! So 
peaceful, cahn, and happy ! This scene makes the Scripture descrip- 
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tion of death — " falling asleep'* — a beautiful reality. If you have re- 
pented and believed in Jeeus, you need fear death no more than did 
this venerable Christian lady. Even if it be a death accompanied 
by agony and anguish, it will still be said that you have fallen 
atleep, 

*' Jetus can make a dying bed 
JTeel soft as downy pillowa are.'* 

When on earth he loved children, and blessed them. Dear ehildren, 
do you love him on earth, and he will take you to heaven in the 
great day when he shall come to judge the world* 

F.T. 

Misaion Honae, 33, Moorgate Street^ September, 1861. 


A LETTEB FBOM INDIA. 

TO THX TOVir& IiADIXB OP THB HIBSIOirABT WOBEIira CLASS, LBB CHAPBI^ 

BEV. B. H. HIBTEN's. 

Calcatta, Maroh 3, 1961. 

ICy deab Tovya Fbieitds, — I hare no doubt some of you will remember me as 
I do some of you, and I think I can now see you so busily employed in working 
for the heathen, your little needles plying so diligently as you thin^ that you are 
not working for yourseWes, but for your best friend — for Him, who not only gave 
you the will and the ability to work for Him, but who gave you all those blessings 
you now enjoy, and which those poor creatures to whom you are going to send 
those pretty frocks and things, do not possess ; for Him to whom you owe the 
Bible, and who gare you that unspeakable gift, even his Son, Jesus, to die that you 
might live ; all this you think about, and you are happy to do a labour of loye for 
Him. Now I dare say you have none of you seen a^ Hindoo ;. but you have heard 
of them and read aboat them, and no doubt feel interested in them. I live among 
those poor deluded heathen ; every day I see numbers of them. I have talked 
with them, and oh ! how sad I felt when I found oat that they did not love our 
dear Saviour, and did not believe in oar good and kind Gk>d. Yet so it is ; and 
although He feeds and takes care of them, they bow down to idols of wood and 
stone which they themselves have made. 

I will now try and tell you something about this place I am living in, and some- 
thing about the people who live here too, the natives I mean. If you look at the 
top of this letter you will see I have written it from Calcutta ; doubtless you all 
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know where tliat is ; but lest any little girl should not, I will tell you. Calcutta 
is a large city built on the banks of the sacred riyer of India, called the Ganges, or 
at least one of its many channels into the sea, called the Hoogly,. and every morn- 
ing I go to the riyer side I see hundreds of black Hindoos staiiding in the water, 
and saying their prayers to it ; and they look so earnest about it that I really 
think they believe the river can hear them ; and all they seem* to care about when 
they die is that they may be thrown into the river, and so go to s better country. 
This river is veiy wide and deep ; and if you have ever been" to G-'ravesend and 
seen the riVer Thames there, you will have some idea of what the Hoogly is like 
here. Now you know in India it is very hot, and we never have any sno^ or 
frost like you in England have been having last winter ; but in June here it is so 
hot that people scarcely know what to do ; so they have large fans hanging from: 
the ceiling, called pimkahs, and a man keeps waving it backwarks and forwards all 
day long to make a breezis. The houses are much larger and the rooms much 
higher, and nobody thinks of having curtains to the windows or carpets to the 
floors, as that woidd be too hot, so we have rush and cane mat&. Then we never 
see grieat coats and furs and muffs, but hare to dress ourselves as light as we can ; 
and rn the middle of the day the sun is so powerful, that if Europeans go out 
without an umbrella they are sure to have fever or sunstroke. Then the trees and 
flowers are very diffbrent. We have no violets and primroses and carnations here^ 
but we see large staring gaudy flowers, with no smell, very beautiful to look at ; 
but I would far rather have a bunch of English violets than all the Indian flowers. 
And just now the trees are all in flower, and they do look so beautiful ; fancy 
brilliant scarlet flowers on a tree as large as an oak, and the ehn trees all purple, 
and the poplar trees all white and yellow, and the beech trees a rich orange ; and 
then the tall slender palm trees, with their feathery leaves all in a tuft on the top 
— O yes, the trees in India are beautiiul indeed ! Then there are the fruits — 
mangoes and custard-apples, pine-apples and cocoa-nuts, all grow here ; but we can 
get no strawberries, raspberries, currants, and plums ; and English vegetables 
grow in the winter here, so we get peas and beans on Christmas day. Then the 
birds are very beautiful, all colours, and the panots fly about like flashes of 
emerald green. 

Xes, India is a fine country ; but why are the people so ignorant, and supersti- 
tious, and cruel ? Why do they worship those senseless idols, and bow down to 
those hideous blocks? Ah! it is because the Gospel is not believed by them, 
because they will not hear of Jesus who died for them ; but there are so few mis- 
sionaries, that thousands have never even heard of him yet — thousands who, if 
th^ had a chance, would give up their idols and come to Christ. I was the other 
day at a place about thirty miles from Calcutta, where there is a large temple, and 
I went to see it, and when I asked them, they opened the doors, and then knelt 
down and put their foreheads on the groimd before an image of Shiva. She is a 
very cruel goddess, and is represented with a number of skulls round her neck. 
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and a man*! head in one hand, and a f word in the other. She rides upon a tigeri 
the fiercest and most cruel of animals, and the Brahmins sacrifioe animals to her, 
killing them with the greatest possible cruelty by sticking knives in them all over 
until they die, a]J, the time dancing and shouting ana beating their drums to 
drown the poor creatures* cries ; by so doing they hope to please this croel god- 
dess. Then I have seen Juggemauth. Oh ! he is such an ugly image, with a 
black &ce and great round eyes, and a mouth like the crescent moon; he is dressed | 
up in ayellow robe, and is undoubtedly the ugliest and most frightful doll I ever 
saw. Yet the Hindoos worship him, and once a year they gather together in 
great crowds to see him bathed. The Brahmins ti^e him out of his temple in 
great state, and put him upon a large square platform, and then pour two or three 
lugs of water on his head, while all the people shout *' Victory to Juggemauth** as 
loud as they can, lifting up their hands in adoration. Then he is taken back to 
the temple and kept shut up, the priests saying he is ill and will see no one; in I 
the meanwhile they paint him up again, and on another appointed day all the { 
people for miles round come to see him take a ride. So, aU fresh painted, and ' 
looking as well as such a monster can be made to look, they put him in his car, 
which is a huge moving temple, painted with all sorts of hideous pictures, and 
drae him for a short distance to visit another temple, and then back to bis own. 
In former days some of the people used to throw themselves before the car to be 
crushed to death; but our Gh>vemment do not allow them to do so now. 

But I must now finish ; don*t you think you ought to be very thankful that 
^ou were not bom Hindoos P Then work away while you are able, and do all that 
IS in your power to send the Gospel to those who need it so much ; and abore 
all give yourselves to Him who has done so much for you, and devote yourselves to 
his service^ and he will continue to bless you abundantly. 

Believe me to remain, 

My dear young Friends, 

Tours sincerely, 

S.J. 


THE DAY-LABOITBEB. 

Sow ye beside aU waters, 

Where the dew of heaven may fall ; 
Te shall reap if ye be not weary, 

For the Spirit breathes o*er aU. 
Sow; though the thorns may wound thee— 

One wore the thorns ibr thee ; 
And though the cold woiid scorn thee. 

Patient and hopeful be. 
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Sow Ye beside all waters. 

With a blessing and a prayer | 
Name Him whose hand upholds \a^ 

And sow thou everywhere. 

Sow, though the rock repel thee^ 

In its cold and sterile pride j 
Some cleft there may be rirea 

Where the little seed may hide. 
Fear not, for some will flourish. 

And, though the tares abound| 
Like the willows by the waters 

Will the scattered grain be found. 
Work while the daylight lasteth, 

Sre the shades of night come on j 
Ere the Lord of the vineyard cometh^ 

And the labourer's work is done. 

Work ! in the wild waste places, 

Though none thy love may own, 
God guides the down of the thistle 

The wandering wind hath sown* 
Will Jesus ehide thy weakness, 

Or call thy labour vain ? 
The word that for Him thou bearest 

Shall r^Eum to Him again. 
On I with thine heart in heaven, 

lliy strength in thy Master^s might, 
Till the wild waste places blossom 

In the warmth of a Saviour's light. 

Watch not the clouds above thee ; 

Let the whirlwind round thee sweep } 
God may the seed-time give thee, 

But another's hand may reap. 
Have fidth, though ne'er beholding 

The seed burst from its tomb ; 
Thou knowest not which may perish. 

Or what be spared to blootn. 
{Room on the narrowest ridges 

The ripened grain will find. 
That the Lord of the harvest coming, 

Iq the harvest sheaves may bind. 
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THE WHEEL OF FBAYEB. 

▲ TBVB BTOBT VOB CHILDBBV. 

Ik the steppet of Turtary, the various tribe* IWe in tente, and roam from place 
to place with uieir flocks, in quest of pastore. No man calh a foot of the land his 
own ; all have an equal right to any part of it They neither plant, bow, nor reap. 
They lire chiefly on milk and fleeh— horse flesh being always preferred. One day, 
when on a preaching tour among them, as I almost daily was, I was informed that 
a CSalmnck princess had pitched her tent near by. Feeling this to be a fine oppor- 
tunity of informing her of the true Qod, and of Jesus Christ whom he had Mot 
into our world to sare sinner^ and that it might be the only opportuiiity I could 
have, or she enjoy, I rode to her tent, and receiTed an invitation to enter. 

I found her at prayer. '* At prayer !" tou exclaim. Yes, at prayer. You are 
surprised, and ask me if she was eonverted to Christ. No, she was not ; she had 
nerer heard of him, and though a prayins princess, was an ignorant heathen. But 
you ask me, How did she pW» and to nmom P That is jiut what I was going to 
tell you. In the back part of the tent stood the household or family god — a rude 
carved image of wood, and painted black. It had eyee^ but saw not ; ears, hot 
heard not ; hands, but handled not ; feet, but walked not ; and a mouth, but 
spake not. Such was this heathen princess's god. Before his face she placed a 
wheel, in the rim of which were cut a multttnde of niches, into which were stuck 
small written prayers, purehased from the molla, or priest, at a great price. She 
sat on the floor of the tent, turning the wheel round, so as to bring each prayer 
right before the idol's eyes, allowing it a short time to read the prayer before she 
turned up another. 

What a lesson—a heathen princess at prayer ! And what a rebuke, it is to be 
feared, it administers to some children of Christian parents, and to some, it may 
be, who attend Sabbath 8oho<^ ! Children, dear children, do you pray? True, 
her god was no God ; sher prayers, being offered to an idol, were sin. Yet how 
her conduct reproves and condemns those children who know the true Gk>d, yet 
pray not to him ! If her praying to an idol was sin, how great theirs who, know- 
ing the God and the Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, pray not to him ! Surely 
their silence is more sinful in his sight than were this heathen princess's prayers to 
her idol ; and does not her conduct rise up to condemn theirs ? Childrra, will 
you not now, aU of you, pray to God? All good children do ; only wicked chil- 
dren neglect to pray. And God says it is only such as call upon him who shsll 
be saved. Children, your prayers to God cost you nothing, but this heathen 
princess's cost her much. She had her god, her wheel, and her prayers to buy 
from the molla, at a hi^h price. You have none of these to purchase. I^either 
your prayers nor your praying cost you anything. How true that the yoke of 
Christ is easy, and his burden light ! Prajring to him costs us nothing ! Slull s 
heathen be found praying to an idol, which can neither hear nor help her, when it 
costs her so much, and will not you, each and all of you, pray to the true €K)d, 
when it costs you nothing ? 
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THE ITEEDIaE AND THE THREAD. 

" Mamma," said a little girl, watching her mother's busy fingers, 
"which is really most useful, the needle op the thread?" You 
smile at such a question, and so did the mother, as she replied that 
^* one would be of no use without the other, in sewing ," but at the 
same time she thought how often a strife had been raised upon the 
-same point, among those who depend upon each other as much as do 
the needle and the thread. The rich and the poor, the statesman 
and the merchant, the man who works with his hands and he who 
works with his brain, could neither do without the other. And so it 
is in the Ohurch ; each^bas his own place and work, however small or 
humble he may be. I read, not long since, of a poor old coloured 
woman, who had for years been confined <to a bed of suffering. She 
was visited by a good rich man, who said to her, " Betty, does it not 
seem to you strange that God should keep you here so long, when 
you can do nothing in the world?" "Ah! massa," said the good 
old woman, " you no understand ! Heavenly Father have something 

for me to de. You can give a great deal of money, Massa B , 

but it not do the Church so much good without poor old Betty's 
prayers ! " And old Betty was right. It is just as Paul said — " The 
eye cannot say unto the hand, I have no need of thee ! Neither 
again the head to the feet, I have no need of you 1" Let us each be 
content with the place and the work which God has given us, dear 
children; and never despise any one who we think is in a lower 
station, or has fewer gifts, than ourselves. He may, by making the 
best use of those gifts, be far more useful in the world than we ! 




■w— *■ 
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WHATf 

Oh, what can little hands do 
To pleaae tbe King of heaven P 

The little hands some work may try 

To help the poor in mieery, — 
Such grace to mine be given. 

Oh, what can little lips do 

To please the King of heaven P 
The little lips can praise and pray. 
And gentle words of kindness say,-— 
Such grace to mine be given* 

Oh, what can little eyes do 

To please the King of heaven ? 
The little eyes can upward look, 
Can learn to read God's holy book, — 
Such grace to mine be given. 

Oh, what can little hearts do ' 

To please the King of heaven ? 
The hearts, if God his Spirit send, 
Can love and trust their Saviour, Friend,-*— 
Such grace to mine be given. 

Though small is all that we can do 

To please the King of heaven. 
When hearts, and hands, and lips unite 
To serve the Saviour with delight. 
They are most precious in his sight,— 

Such grace to me be given ! 


UM^itb*A«Mka 
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CANTOK* 

Up the Pearl Siver, at a diBtance of a hundred nules from Hong 
Kong, stands the great city of Canton, the commercial capital of 
China, and the chief city of the southern portion of that yast empire. 
In approaching the citj bj the river it is quite impossible to get a 
correct idea of its extent, although from the inunense numbers of 
persons in boats of all sorts and sizes, and the crowds that are seen 
m the streets and on the landing-stages bj the water side, one must 
conclude that the town should be brge to accommodate so manj 
people. As Canton, however, is built upon level ground, and none 
of the buildings are more than one or two storeys high, and those 
near the river have generally a very mean appearance, there is nothing 
very imposing in the aspect of the city, and nothing to impress the 
mind of a stranger with the idea that he had got into an empire 
either great or grand. And yet the scenes that meet the eye on the ' 
river and in the city are full of interest, and not a little exciting to 
an Englishman. In all directions the water is crowded with aingular 
looking boats, many of them having all the appearance of floating 
dwelling-houses. Our youthful readers would be surprised, too, to 
see that these boats are occupied by whole families, ana that children 
appear to be quite at home in them. Some of them are gaily decked 
with flowers, which make them appear as if house and garden were 
together floating down the stream. Every moment the impression is 
confirmed, that these vessels are family habitations, and it is soon 
found that several hundred thousand people always live in them. 
The wonder is that the children are not frequently drowned by fall- 
ing over the sides, for Chinese children like to gambol and play as 
they do everywhere. Their parents expect them to tumble mto 
the water sometimes, and, until they can swim, they tie pieces of 
wood under their arms to keep them afloat till they are picked 
up. The visitor to Canton lands at a stage, or at a small jetty like 
that in the picture, and then he finds when he gets into the town 
that the streets are very narrow, and greatly crowded with dirty 
looking people. The best way to get along is to hire a palanquii]^! 
and then the bearers will trot through the crowds, shouting &om 
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under their big bamboo hats for the people to make way for the 
great man they are carryiag. There are plenty of shops ia Canton, 
aad as nearly everything they contain can be seen from the street, 
and as many of them are " old curioaity shopB," and some are confec- 
tioners, they would be sufficiently tempting to induce our readers to 


stop and look at them, and perhaps to make pimihases. There 
barbers, shoemakers, tailors, and other industrious people, are eeeu 
at street comera, busy in their several occupations, whilst the ears 
are almost deafened with the " cries" of hawkers and the shouts of 
porters. Oetting into busy, noisy, bustling Canton is certainly very 
much like realising what must be meant by a human bee-Aive. And 
then the thought will come, — "How sad that these good-natured 


hard-working people are all superstitious idolaters,*' for, alas ! it may 
be said that Canton is full of idol temples. It would be easy to 
count a hundred in a day's nin through the town, and thej are 
principally erected for the worship of Buddha. Many of them are 
very mean looking buildings, and very few of them are at all 'remark- 
able, except for the purpose to which they are devoted. Our second 
picture represents the interior of one called the Temple of Five 
Hundred idols, and there is a yeij large one* opposite Canton, on 
the island of Honan. Nothing can be less like real devotion than 
the Buddhist worship, and it makes the Christian's heart ache to 
see the deluded people trying to satisfy themselves with such 
miserable idolatry. Happily the country is now open to the 
missionary of the Qross, and we may now believe that s brighter 
day has dawned upon China. May the "Sun of Bighteousness" 
soon shine over all the land ! * 


KABK WEBSTEB'S MISSION. 

CHAPTER II. 


Thb workhouse at »— * waa large. 
There was a garden in front and a court- 
yard of some extent behind. The hospi- 
tal was at some distance from the rest of 
the buildings, the corridors were long and 
airj, and the wards well-lighted and 
spacious. From the ocean, two miles 
away, a fresh breeze came to fan the 
cheek of age or lift the curls (even work- 
house children have curls sometimes) 
from the brow of light-hearted youth. 

" I wonder if there are any sick boys 
in the hospital," said Mark Webster as he 
walked beside his aunt through the work- 
house garden. 


"Yes, there is one called Warren in 
the ward which we are about to visit," 
said Miss Webster. 

" And is he very ill? ** 

" He was, but he is better ; and if 
you like, you may talk to him a 
little.'* 

Mark hesitated. It was true he had 
prayed for work, but now it had come he 
was almost afraid of it. 

*' Would he like me to read to him ? '' 
he asked, a few minutes after. 

**I think he would, for he scaroely 
knows his letters," replied Miss Webster. 
** Here is a little book full of talk about 


* We are indebted to Messrs. Ne${retti and Zambra for our pictures this montb. 
They are taken from some beautiful stereoscopic views published by them. 
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easy texts wliieh jon. ntaj read to liim 
while I talk to Singer." 

"aVMiay?" 

•'Tee,*' said Anmt Aima, " why not? 
I tkonglit jou wished to be a mis- 
aioBftry.'^ 

" I do, hut "* 

" Bat not in God's way. I see." 

There was * thovghtfol silenee, and 
they had reached the door of SKnger's 
ward before Mjurk yentnred to break it by 
gaying, ** I will try." 

** And pra^ .♦" said Miss "Webster ear- 
nestly, with her, hand upon the latch. 
'* Don't forget that part of the dnty." 

Mark had foiigotten it — ^to his shame 
be it spoken ; but he paused in the door- 
way to say within himself, ** Lord help 
me, make me useful, give me courage!" — - 
and his fears TaniiQied. 

The sick ehild lay on a bed in the far- 
thest eomer. Mark's glance went round 
the rooni in search of him eren before he 
spoke to his old acquaintance S^ger. 
Pale, rerypale and sad, was the face that 
peered from beneath the coverlet and 
asked as plainly as face eeuld, ** Who are 


you 


9n 


Ten minutes later Mark Webster 
crossed the ward and said to little Warr 
ren, '• Ton are getting better, but you 
are not quite welL" 

The child made no reply — ^unless a shy 
look and smile could be called by that 
name, and Mark began to talk about a 
flower whieh lay upon the pUlow. 

"If I had known that you would 
like it I would have brought you some 
mignanette," said he. ** It grows in our 


garden later than it does anywhere else, 
and it smells so sweetly." 

The child's face brightened. "I should 
like some of that," he exclaimed. 

'•Then you shall have some," said 
Marie, sitting down beside him ; " kbA I 
hope I shall be able to oome out and help 
you to notice how beautifully G^ dresses 
the flowers." 

The boy looked puided, and Mark 
hastened to explain. 

«I>on't you know," said he, '•that 
it was God who dolled tins ehrysan- 
themum ? There are beautiful Terses in 
the Bible about the way in whieh he 
feeds the ravens and puts white gar- 
ments on tiie lilies." 

"Areth«e?" 

" Tes ; I will read it to you, if Aunt 
Anna will lend me her Bible." 

The sick boy watched his new friend as 
be moved across the room, and when he 
returned, said gently, " Have pou been 
ill?" 

Mark coloured as he said, " Yes." 

** Will you ever be qiute well t" 

"iTot quite," 

** Are you sorry ? " 

"Yes, very." 

"Why?" 

"Because I wanted to go abroad and 
preach about Jesus, and now the doctor 
says I cannot." 

"What makes you wish to preach 
about Jesus?" asked the workhouse boy. 
"I don't." 

Mark smiled and said, " I love him ; 
and besides, in the Bible he says, ' Tell 
everybody about me.' " 


<(' 


Why doe* he say tbat?*' oootinaed 
the child. *< What good iakt'* 

'* To know about Jesus? Oh t a great 
deal of good," said Mark, ▼eryearneatly. 
'* If we know aU about biiD, and belieire 
it^ be IS oar friend and oar brother. 
When people who love Jesus die they go 
to heaven.'^ 

"My mother went there when I was a 
baby/' said the boy, tfaooghtfolly. ^' I 
should like to be where she is." 

** And where Jesus is," said Mark. 

"Yes: ean you tell me how to get 
there?" said little Warren. "Are you 
going?" 

"I hope 80k I learnt the way from 
this Bible not long ago, and, if you like, 
instead of reading about the flowers, I 
will find all the texts that helped me to 
understand about Jesus." 

little Wazren consented, and Mark 
Webster began to read, stopping some- 
times to ask if Warren imderstood, or to 
say, "Those are Christ's own words.'* 
When he ceased, Warr^i was sorry. 

"Must yon go now?" he asked, as 
Miss Webster came towards them. ' * How 
soon will you bring the flowers ? " 

" Veiy 8000, 1 hope," said Aunt Anna, 
answering for Mark. "I hope to see 
poor Singer to-morrow momiog." 

" Do you think he will live, ma'am ? " 
said Warren, very softly. 

"I cannot tell. He is sinking fast," 
replied Miss Webster ; adding, "I am veiy 
glad, dear Mark, that we came to-day." 


Mark was glad toow £Ss idsit to the 
workhouse had oonvinead him that he 
eoold preach Christ without going abroad. 
In that half hour he had become a mis- 
sionary. 

When next day he began his tract dis- 
tribution, he did so with a simple prayer 
for blessing, and a resolve to do wUk aU 
hia miffht whatever his hand found to do, 
in the pomtion to which it had pleased 
Ood to call him. " There must be do 
more discontent," he said, "for Ood 
knows best wfuUloughi U>hei^ aadhe was 
righU 

James Singer died tikat morning, fnU 
<tf hope in Jesus. Miss Webster did not 
see him again, tot before she entered the 
ward his body had been removed to the 
room set apart for the dead. It was a 
great joy to think that hia aoul had 
entered heaven. 

Since that time Mark has been a eon- 
stant visitor at the workhouse. WhUe 
his aunt reads and prays with the sick 
women, he visits little Warren, who is 
fast learning to read the Bible, and, bet- 
ter still, to love itk 

There are others who listen for Mark's 
step) and smUe as he enters their ward ; 
but of them we have not time to speak. 
Enough that we have been able to de- 
scribe Mark Webster's first happy " mis- 
sion," and that a few young earnest 
hearts respond, "God helping usi we 
also will work for Christ l" 
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MISSIONABY If EWS* 

As Mr. Page, of Barisaul^ Has trayelled so extensivelj in EDgland, 
and addressed so many Sunday-scbool children, most of you who read 
these lines, which I write from time to time, know him. And no 
one that loves missionaries can know him, and not love him too. 
How fond he is of yonng people ! Often I have seen him so ex- 
hausted after some hard work, that he declined all sorts of requests 
to go here and to go there. But just say, " Will you be so kind as 
to speak a few words to the children ?*' and up he would get, and go 
directly. He dearly loved the young. 

Well, he and Mrs. Page are on their way back to India. I went 
down with them to the Walmer Castle, to see them on board, and 
say farewell — a hard word to say when parting from those for whom 
we feel a very strong regard, I have heard from them since they 
sailed. For you must know that the pilot who takes charge of the 
ship, because he knows all the shallow places, and banks, and 
channels that lie under the water all the way down the Thames, does 
not leave her until she is fairly out in deep water. By him, there- 
fore, the passengers send their last letters to their friends, and he 
brought one from Mr. Page. He says, " I do hope our voyage will 
be prospered. Our ways have been committed to the Lord, and he 
will order all well. Oh, to win some souls on hoard! This shall he 
our ambition. The officers of the ship and most of the passengers 
seem friendly. We have met some Indian friends. Farewell, we 
shall meet again — in heaven, if not here. Farewell !*' 

Besides Mr. and Mrs. Page, there were on board our friends Mr. 
and Mrs. Bouse, going out to India as missionaries. Mrs. Bouse is 
the daughter of the late Mr. Denham, who was in this country some 
tViree or foui^ years ago, and returned in apparently excellent health, 
leaving Mrs. Denham and the children to follow him a year after. 
Seized with dysentery in the Bed Sea, he died at Point de OaJle, in 
Cey'ion. And not many months after Mrs. Deoham was taken ill, 
and after several weeks of great suffering she died. So the children 
are orphans. But kind friends have come around them ; and they 
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have found that God i^ the best firiend, who never deserts those who 
love and fear him. Mrs. Buuse will be no stranger in India. S^e 
hns lived there many years ; and is more glad to go back, as a mis- 
sionary, than I can tell you. Mr. Bouse has never seen India ; but 
Mrs. Eouse will be helping him to acquire a knowledge of Bengali, 
which she knows thoroughly, and can speak it as well as you can 
English, so that I dare say by the time he gets to Calcutta, he will 
be able to make himself understood. 

After the steamer had tugged the ship down off Broadstairs, the 
day after she left G-ravesend, the sails were set, and Mr. Eouse 
writes as follows : — " Since then we have had a steady easterly 
breeze, which has carried us along swimmingly. Altogether this has 
been a most auspicious commencement of our voyage. As regards 
ourselves, we are most comfortable in our cabin. We have not been 
able to see much of our fellow-passengers and the officers ; but what 
we have seen leads us to hope ^r pleasant companions in them. We 
have already had one death on Doard; a man has died of hearfe 
disease, and Mr. Page had to bury him. May we have grace to be 
circumspect, wise as serpents, and ready for the work of the Lord ! 
You, I know, will not forget us in prayer for ourselves now, and in 
our future work in India." Dear children, is it not pleasant to be 
talked to; as it were, in this way P Does it not seem as if these 
much-loved Christian friends were talking to us ? 

Well, but what is the great end of their talk ? That's the thing, 
you know, we should try to get at. 5%5y ask tis to pray for them. 
But do you pray at allp Oh, if you don'fc, then you don't love Qt>d, 
and I am sure you cannot have much concern for the heathen whom 
these dear friends are going to tell of Jesus the friend ^f sinners ! 
But if you do, then think what a great thing it is that you can, not 
only gratify, but greatly help them in their work. Do you ask me 
is that really so? Yes, it is really so. For, God loves to hear 
prayer, and to answer it too. And he has said, I love them that love 
me, and they that seek m^ early shall find me* Do you believe those 
words ? I trust you do. Then remember these friends whea you 
pray, and you will be taking the best way to help and comfort them. 
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Next month I hope we shall have some tidings about Mr. Pea- 
cock, of whom I wrote last. If I receive any, you shall be sure to 
hear them. Eor the present I must say, good bye. 

P. T. 

Mueum Hoiue, 83, Moorgste Street^ October, 1861. 


THE IiABBADOB MISSION FLAG. 

On the dreary coast of Labrador wares a huge flag, seen distinctly by home- 
ward-bonnd yessels. It was sent there with the silver given by children's hands 
for the sake of God's dear Son. It flutters on a bleak shore, in the icy wind. 

You would not like to live where no roses grow, no fruit-trees blossom. When 
some frozen Norwegians, sailing to a warm southern country, flrst saw red roees, 
they dared not touch what they supposed were trees budding with fire. So the 
people of Labrador are accustomed to see snow and ice many months in the year. 
Beautiful flowers, erowing wild or in garden-beds, would be to them a strange 
sight. If you shoiHd send them papers of flower-seeds, or bulbs, or plants, they 
could not grow there, it is too cold. 

What can you do, then, to help the Labrador ohfldren ? 7he poor half-frozen 
people there do not know about your Lord. They have no idea of your Saviour. 
Would you not like to send them some tiny hymn-books like your own, or little 
Bibles suitable for childish hands ? 

Some kind people have sent a Christian man to teU them about these heavenly 
things, and a Christian woman has gone to that desolate place to teach mothers 
the love of Jesus. On their house a flag is fastened, the flag that was given by 
Sunday-school children. 

You cannot imagine how astonished the sailors were who flrst saw there a real 
house. There are no white houses on the shore shaded by green trees ; no rows 
of handsome buildings ; the people live in dirty huts half under the ground, and 
this house, which contains a church also, seems like a palace in their eyes. Under 
that kind roof some little orphans live, and they are learning, — 

" While here below, bow sweet to know 
That wondrous love and story. 
And then throaf;h ^race to see His £bod. 
And dwell with him in glory." 

During eight long months in the year no tidings can reach the missionaries ; 
boats cannot go among the fearful icebergs, and the sound of the railway has never 
been heard on that barren shore. 

How much we miss papers and letters if they are detained one day ! Then 
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think of that lonely house to which they ottwot oome for weeks and months. 
What can they read P "When they grow home-sick, and long for some news, they 
open God's letters to them in his word, and these delight their souls. They know 
that their heavenly Father remembers them, and loTes them with an everlasting 
love, and that Christ is preparing for them mansions not made with hands, eternal 
in the heavens. 

The good missionary cannot driye about in a carriage^ or ride on horseback to 
yisit his poor parishioners, for he lives on an island ; and as he must visit the 
mainland, some ladies have sent him a fine boat, in which he can row to the 
neighbouring shores, canying with him tracts, Bibles, and the story of the cross. 

When these missionaries were going to Labrador, they were exposed to great 
perils from icebergs drifting very near the ship; but Gbd took care of them. 
Sometimes the bay is full of fishing-boats, and these fishermen need to be told of a 
heavenly Pilot, who will guide them into a harbour of rest. 

When you are sitting in your nice church; when you are standing by your 
teacher's side in the pleasant Sunday-school room ; when you are reading by the 
bright grate, think of perishing souls in Labrador and other frozen or sultry 
climes, and you will not rpgret that you have helped to scatter the words of Jesus 
in lands where Sabbath befis do not ring. — FamUif TVeantry, 


THE CHINESE THIEVES. 

The Chinese are as expert in thieving as in mechanical handicraft. Their feats 
in this line are quite incredible unless one is an observer or a victim. The follow- 
ing is related by the Bev. K. S. Maclay, a missionary of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, in his recent work, *' Life among the Chinese : '' — 

A foreign ship-captain was once dining at the table of a foreign merchant in 
China, when the conversation turned on this subject, and a numb^ of illustrative 
aaecdotes were recited by members of the company. Among the incidents related 
was one in which it happened that the burglar had entered the room where the 
occupant was sleeping, and had stolen the laid-off clothing of the sleeper, without 
disturbing his slumbers. The captain received the story with stanch incredulity, 
and declared with emphasis that he defied any person to enter his room withou 
awakening him. 

*' Why," said the gentleman at whose table he was dinmg, " there is a Chinese 
thief in this city who can steal a sheet on which you are sleeping without awaking 
you." 

** Impossible," cried the indignant captain. 

The merchant, however, was in earnest about the matter, and it was finallj 
agreed that the captain should spend a few nights in a designated room of the mei- 
chant's house, just to test the matter. 

In accordance with the arrangement the thief was informed of the circumstances. 
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and was aBstured of safety if oanglit on the premises daring the time specified. 
The captain occupied the room one or two nights, and nothing transpired to disturb 
his repose. The succeediuff night, about two hours past midnight, the thief 
approached the windows of the room in which the captain slept, and finding all 
quiet within, cautiously made his entrance. It was a hot summer night, and the 
sleeper in his night-dothes lay about the middle of the bed, having his person only 
partly ooyered with a thin counterpane. SofUy approaching the bedside the thief 
remoyed the counterpane, and then addressing himself to the sheet on which the 
sleeper was lying, he began in the gentlest manner to fold it up in narrow piles 
lengthwise. In a few minutes the last fold of the sheet came up close against the 
form of the sleeper. And now came the most difficult part of the performance. It 
was oomparatiyely easy to fold up that part of the sheet not in immediate contact 
with the captain's person, but how remove the part beneath him without disturb- 
ing his repose ? Taking a straw in his hand, the thief passed round to the other 
side of the bed, and softly uncoTcring the sleeper's side, proceeded gently to tickle 
him with the straw. Instantly the sleeper begins to squirm and shHig, and after a 
few seconds rolls heavily over away from the persecuting straw, and quite off the 
coveted sheet ; thus leaving the prize to be gathered up and carried off in triumph 
by the thief. Next morning, when the captain awoke firom his refreshing sleep, to 
his utter surprise and amazement, behold the sheet was gone. 


THB WIND AND THE BBEEZE, 

A MIGHTY wind went raging by^ 

It seemed a wondrous sight : 
Stout trees bent down their branches high ; 
Dark clouds of dust whirled through the sky. 
And nought around me could I spy 

But trophies of its might. 

A little breeze passed gently o*er — 

I scarcely heard its tread ; ^ 

Yet freshness to the flowers it bore^ 
And through the open cottage door 
Their fragrance floated in once more 
Around the sick man's head. 

Then, thought I, it were grand, I know, 
The strong, proud wind to be i 

Bat| better far, subdued to go 

Along the path of human woe, 

Like the mild breeze, so soft and low. 
In its sweet ministry. 
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HY TSfSW BEBUB. 

Ak aged convert from heathenism, a native of one of the Henrej Islandbs, some 
years ago received as a present a copy of the Bible. A few pages or chapters only 
had been given him before this, and he was greatly pleased in becoming the owner 
of the volume. After receiving it he "said, " My brethren and sisters, this is my 
resolve : The dust shall never cover my new Bible f the moth shall never eat it; 
the mildew shall not rot it. — My light ! My joy I" 

Dear children, is not this a good resolution for you to make ? Among the gifts 
bestowed by kind friends, every one of you has, I suppose, a Bible. Once it was 
your " new Bible," and it cannot be very old now. It would be a sad sight to see 
the dust gathering undisturbed upon it day by day, and moths making it their 
home, as it lay imnoticed in some comer of your shelf. Do you every day read 
some part of it, keeping in your mind that it is Gk)d*s Book ? 

How sweet thus to become acquainted with Jesus, the children's friend. And 
then, I am sure it will not be long before you too can say of that blessed Book,— 
••My light! my joy!*' 


LIBERA T. GIVING. 


Ik contributing to thear religious systems, the heathen are examples to Chris- 
tians. At the late meeting of the American Missionary Union during a discussion 
upon the subject of sustaining the missions in their present efficiency, the Bev. J. L. 
Douglass said that when he went to Burmah, he landed at Bangoon. •* I saw be- 
fore me," he continued, '* a pagoda — a gigantic structure — than which there was 
none greater on the globe. Then I went to Maulmain. I went on shore to visit 
the grave of Mrs. Judson. Wherever I went I found religious structures no less 
numerous. Monuments of idolatry towered on every hand. The whole length 
of the empire is consecrated to idolatry. The people epend thousands of dollars 
for pagodas s only tens for their own homes** 

This last sentence, is pregnant with instruction to Christians. If the votaries 
of a senseless superstition make such sacrifices for the objects of their idolatry, 
what ought the children of the living God to do, in view of the transcendent impor- 
tance and value of the religion which they profess ? 
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WHAT A CHILD CAN DO. 

A BBOTHEB who labooTs most efficientlj for the Sunday school 
cause, gave lately an account of a poor little girl, the child of a poor 
woman who gained her bread by selling apples in the market. The 
little child was taken to the Sabbath school, and there she was con- 
verted to Christ. She then, like a little missionary, persuaded two 
other poor little girls to attend the Sabbath school, who were also 
brought to the Saviour, and became devoted Christians. As these 
children grew up to the ages of fifteen or sixteen, they were removed 
to a part of the country where nothing was done for the religious 
instruction of children, but where, by their influence and efforts, 
eleven Sunday schools have been formed. These eleven schools, and 
the influence they are exerting, may be traced to the efforts of the 
poor little daughter of the apple-woman I 


HABY'S FIBST MISSIONABY OEEEBING. 

A LITTLE girl between five and six years old, hearing that a mis- 
sionary just from the heathen was to speak to the children of the 
Sabbath school about those people who have no Bible, and know 
nothing about the true G^od, ran to her father and exclaimed, *' Fa, 
pa, I must give all the money I have saved this year in my mis- 
sionary box to the good man, to buy Bibles for the poor heathens. 
I must give it now, that it may begin quick to do good,^* 
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TOO BiraT TO FBEB2E. 

How Bwiftlj the glittering brook runs by, 

Pursuing its busy career ; 
Beflecting the beams of the cheerful sun. 

In waters transparent and clear ; 
Kissing the reeds and the lowlj flowers ; 

Befreshing the roots of the trees ; 
Happj all summer to ripple a song ; 

In winter too busy to rreeze. 

Onward it glides, whether sunshine or storm 

Await on its yigorous way. 
And prattles of hope and sustaining love, 

"Whether cloudy or bright the day. 
Chill winter around may his torpor fling, 

And on lazier waters seize, 
But the nimble brook is too much for him. 

Being far too busy to freeze. 

May we, like the brook, in our path throuoh life, 

As active and steady pursue 
T'*e course in which real utility lies — 

Which is lovely and useful too ; 
Still nourish the needy, refresh the sadj^ 

And, -despising indulgent ease, 
Adorn life's current with generous work, . . 

"With love that's too busy to freeze. 

Tes, while there's a brother to warn from sin, 

A sister to save from despair, " 

A penitent heart to be meekly taught 

To utter the prodigal's praver. 
An outcast child to be turned to God, 

A foe to be brought to his knees. 
And heathen yet to be sought and taught, 

We must be too busy to freeze. 
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THE OagDSr»F THE HEATHEN, 

'' The gods of the hcnUiemarefiiiTcr and gold, the works of men's 
liandg ; they hare eyes,' but tbey«ee not; ears have they, but thev 
hear not : neither taste they ^vith their tongues." This was the 
case in the Psahnist's time, and it ia no less true now. Our young 
readers hare often seen pictures of the horrid idols which are 
v.orshipped by the Hindoos — perhaps sometimes they have seen 
54ome of those idols, which had been brought to this country by mis- 
sionaries or other Europeans. The picture' on the other side is a 
picture of some figures which are standing in front of a liouse near 
Vellunjee.* These particular idols are built of brick, and are tup- 
posed to have been erected in consequence of vawsimade in illness. 
Think, dear young reader, of a person vowing, in illness, that if he 
recovered lie Avould make a god ! If he had resolved that on his 
recovery he would worship G^od, that would be both right and 
natur:d ; but bo ignorant are these poor people, that they know no 
better than to do such things as these. Oh ! how we should try to 
teach them better, — to tell them of the true Grod who made the 
heavens, — to tell them especially of that Saviour who came that he 
might make Grod known to them as the Pather of those who loved 
him ! Wet are glad to tell you that, gradually, through the efforts of 
our missionaries, these superstitions are getting weaker in India. 
In many parts of the country, the people are learning the folly of 
their old worship. The danger is, that in leaving off the worship of 
their falsa: godsf they will get to believe in no God at all. That is 
always the; dagger of people coming out of such superstitions as the 
Hindoos believe and practise. Let us pray that they may be taught 
better from above, and that God would follow the labours of the mis- 
sionaries^ iwith. his blessing, that so at last the truth as it is in Jesus 
may eveff where, prevail. 

* The eDgriiYing is takea froiQ a etereoscopio view w-hioh is published bj Messrs. 
Negretti and Zambra, of Holbom Hill, and wo have been kindly permitted by 
them to use it. 
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''LET HIM DENY HIMSELF." 

A CHBISTMAS STORY. 


It is intensely hot, -and a north wind, 
like the bresM^h of a furnace, drives 
clouds of dnfit before it. The sun's ghmce 
scorches wheFever-it.is permitted to rest. 
Every foot o£ open ground is parched, 
and evGory nnaheltered blade of grass is 
withered. And yet — it is Chiistmas Eve 
—Christmas Eve in Melbourne, Victoria, 
where you may eat. the beef and plum- 
pudding of the season by open casements ; 
where people in calico garments exchange 
the compliments of December, anc?, in 
the same breath, inquire if it isn't the 
hott^t day you ever knew. 

It was long past noon, yet all who could 
possibly do so remained withio. People 
who were compelled to face the wind,, 
protected their eyes without much regard 
to appearances. A long walk in such 
weather was, indeed, a serious under- 
taking. 

"ShaUyougo?" 

This question was put by Tom North- 
cott to his cousin Alfred, as he lounged 
in his uncle's office in-Flinder's Street, 
and groaned ovei; the apparent impossi- 
bility of spending CJhristmas." decently" 
in Anstralia. I 

" I wish yott would stay here and talk 
abont old timesi, instead of walking oif to 
visit the sick," he • continued, . with a 
yawn. "I'm getting tired of Mel- 
bourne.'* 

"Are yon really?'' 

" Tes, for t have not the heait to give 
up Christmas fires. What joUy f nn we 


used to have in England. Don't you want 
to go back ? '* 

** I might, for some tilings," said Fred, 
"if I did not see my way to — " he hesi- 
tated. 

"What?" 

" I can hardly tell you." 

" Oh yes, you can,— out with it." 

"Well, it seems likely I shall jfind 
some work to do here," began Fred, and 
again he paused. 

" Work of what sort ? " inquired Tom, 
"You appear to be ashamed of it. I 
hope it is nothing low,'' he added, laugh- 
ing, "because if it is I shall have to give 
you up." 

" It is something kighf** said bis cousin, 
" and I hope I am not ashamed of it. It 
is being a missionaiy." 

"It is being a missionary," repeated 
Alfred. " As I grow older I hope to be 
in Melbourne what Uncle Henry is in 
Africa." 

"A queer idea! What put it inta 
your head?" 

"The Bible, as I was reading it last 
Saturday, in the cool of the evening. 
The next day I tried to begin. You 
know how my father took me to see poor 
Harrington ? " 

" Oh yes ; uncle drap^ed you off while 
I was asleep, and you came back with 
your face on fire, and your hair singed, — 
I remember ! " 

" What nonsense ! It was hot, of 
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course, bnt I waa glad I went, for Har- 
rington's sight is very weak, and when I 
offered to read a chapter he was pleased, 
and listened eagerly." 
Tom looked up suddenly, and said. 
What! Harrington?" 
"Tea, Harrington,'' returned his 
cousin. '* He thanked me with tears in 
his eyes." 

" The hypocrite ! " cried Tom, indig- 
nantly. '* Why he is the greatest drunk- 
ard I know." 
"He^wfjr." 

''And he will be again. Waste your 
time on. him if you like, bnt, take my 
word for it, as soon as he can leave his 
bed, he will drink as before; it*s his 
nature." 

Fred looked incredulous. ''I believe 
God has laid him on this sick bed in 
answer to his mother's prayers," said he. 
'* He told me yesterday that he had a 
Christian mother in England, and that 
she wrote to him six months ago, ex- 
pressing her hope that Ood would, by 
some means — by affliction if necessary — 
convince him that he needed a Saviour." 
"Well, go your way. I won't hinder 
you," exclaimed Tom. " The poor fellow 
is dull, no doubt, and it must be charity 
to give him your company; but I have 
no faith in any mission to him. He is 
pa^t recovery." 

" ' I came not to call the righteous, but 
sinners to repentance,'" said a voice, as 
Alfred withdrew. 

Tom started. '* I had no idea you were 
behind me, uncle ! " 

I suppose not," replied the merchant. 


(c- 


drily. " And so you think yourself bet' 
ter than Harrington," he continued, *' be- 
cause you do not drink? Now, as you 
know, I hate drunkenness, — ^it is a soul- 
destroying vice, and I rejoice from my 
heart to know that you havefoUowed my 
example in regard to total absttnenoe. 
But let me remind you that there are 
other sins of as heinous a character in 
the sight of God. The proud in hearty as 
well as the intemperate, will 1)e shut out 
of the kingdom of heaven ! " 

Tom made no answer, for as his uncle 
spoke, his conscience smote him. He had 
been proud of being proud, and he knew 
it. Comparing himself with Harrington, 
he had almost persuaded himself that he 
deserved to enter heaven. He had for- 
gotten that he did not abstain from a 
desire to please God, but because it was 
respectable. Now, he began to reflect, 
and to ask himself if he was really, in the 
sight of God, more fit for heaven than 
Harrington. 

Such thoughts as these still filled young 
Northoott's mind, as, an hour later, he 
slowly walked to CoUingwood. "'The 
Lord reedsteth the jiroud, but g^veth | 
grace to the humble,'" he murmured. 
" They taught me that text, years ago, 
in England, but I had almost forgotten 
it, until my uncle spoke this afternoon. 
If I oould only be what Alfred is!" He . 
stopped, for 1^ cousin's hand was on his 
shoulder. 

'* You are tired !" exclaimed the boy- ; 
missionary, as their eyes met for an in- < 
stant. " Tired and displeased, — what 
has happened?" 
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'^Oh, nothing particular. How did 
you get along with Harrington ? '' 

** Very well as far as the reading went ; 
bat unfortunately his housekeeper has 
given notice to quit, and he is quite 
worried. He says she will go to-morrow 
moming, and then there will be no one 
to oook his dinner ; you know he is get- 
ting better, and the doctor says he must 
eat as much as possible.*' 

**Poor fellow! We must send him 
some feeef and pudding. '* 

*^ Yes, or get oook to boil a fowl," said 
Alfred. *' I have promised to go to him 
at ten in the moming and stay as long 
as I call." 
I " You don't mean to say so ? What a 
bore ! My uncle thinks the wind will 
shift to-night, and we are goiug to the 
farm very early." 

**I am sorry; bat Harrington wants 
me, and it would be cruel to leave* 
him." 

**Has he no friends? Why does not 
John Irving go to him ? " 

"They quarrelled some time since, and 
Irving is angry still. There is no help 
for it, Tom ! I am sorry to lose a day at 
the fann, but I should never forgive 
myself if I lost this opportunity of read- 
ing and talking to Harrington in his lone- 
linen." 

'* Welly we must ask my uncle. I 
think he will say yon mtut go with us 
to-morrow," said Tom. 

He was mistaken, for Alfred received 
foU permission to spend Christmas-day 
with Harrington. 

I could have wished," sttd Mr. 


CI 


Xorthcott, that evening, '* that you had 
made some other arrangement; but as 
you have promised to make the sacrifice, 
and as the poor fellow is so willing to 
listen to the Scriptures, I cannot bid you 
prefer amusement to ministry. Go; may 
God bless you, and graciously prosper 
your work." 

The sun rose gloriously next morning, 
and at an early hour Mr. Northcott and 
his friends were on horseback. Fred, 
who went with them as far as Fleming- 
ton, was delighted with his ride, and it 
was with a sigh of regret that he returned 
to Melbourne. 

Before night, however, a change came 
over him. Even Tom saw that, when, as 
he entered his uncle's house, he encoun- 
tered his cousin. We say encoimtered, 
because Alfred, who was carrying a pile 
of books, contrived it so that they 
knocked against each other and laughed, 
before either spoke. 

" Why you are in capital spirits," cried 
Tom. " What's the matter, old feUowf' 
"Oh, I've enjoyed my day, that's alL 
How did you get on ? " 

"First-rate. We had geese, ducks, 
tongues, ham, beef, new potatoes, and 
peas, — and such fun afterwards ! You've 
missed a treat. How is Harrington ? " 

"Much better. We had a deal of 
quiet talk, and — can you be quite serious 
now, Tom?" 

"Yes, if you wish," replied Tom. "Is 
he seaUy in earnest ? " 

" I think he is. He asked me to pray 
with him after the reading, and I tried, 
and he prayed too." 
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" An ym going iMusk 4g»in to-nigki ! " 

^'Ithinklmiut.'' 

*'Let me go with joo. Teaoh me as 
yon teaeii him. Fred, I would giTe the 
world to he like you ! " 

**Aiid I would giye the world to be 
like Christ." 


As the boy spoke he smiled,^as well 


\ 

he might. *'If any man will oome after i 
me," said Christ, '* Ut him deny Mmuip \ 

Would that we aU, on Christmas Day, 
and on every other, did that with williog 
hearts! 


MI88IOKAB.Y NEWS. 

« 

You will remember, my young friends, my speaking of the 
appointment of Mr. Peacock to the African Mission; and I pro- 
mised to let you know when I heard of him. I am very glad to 
inform you that he arrived safely at Cameroons after a pretty 
pleasant voyage, and was received by Mr. Saker, Mr. DiboD, and 
the other brethren, with real joy. 

Whilst the good work is going on at the stations which our 
missionaries occupy, they write to say that the people are taking up 
with new superstitions. The old ones don't satisfy them now ; nor 
will these new ones satisfy long. Por nothing satisfies the mind of 
man but the- delights of religion. I am sorry to tell you that these 
new customs are very cruel, such as beating to death, violently jlog- 
ging, and then shooting, the poor victims. In trying to prevent 
some of these cruelties, Mr. Smith particularly has been in great 
danger. How distressed good men and women must feel to see 
these things, and not to be able to stop them ! Do you, my dear 
young friends, pray to God to grant a great blessing to the preach- 
ing of his Word, that these poor deluded people may believe it! 
They will not then do these horrid things any more. J^o you ask 
why P Because the good book teaches us to love God, and our 
neighbour as ourselves. When any body does that, he will not do 
any hurtful thing to another. 

There is a king out there, living about one hundred and fifty nules 
from Cameroons, at a place called Dahomey ; and he is very cruel. 
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The present king has not long begun to reign; Kiid what do you 
think he did when lie became king 2 AVhy, he had two or three 
thousand people killed in honour of his father's memory ! He is 
going to have another grand " custom " -soon, and his warriors are out 
hunting up the poor people of other tribes in order to get two thou- 
sand victims ; and he is going to have them all beheaded. Is not this 
dreadful ? How angry must a righteous God be with such cruel 
people! Yet we should pity them; and the best way to show our 
pity is to send them missionaries to teach them the good way, and 
never cease praying to the Almighty to grant a great success. 

And now for a little home news. I was down in Lancashire last 
month, among the great cotton mill?, and saw such a number of nice 
boys and girls at work in many of them. A good many of these 
were at the missionary meetings ; and I heard in every place where 
I was, of this school doing so much, and another school so much ; 
and they seemed to be trying who should do the most. But at 
Liverpool, one of the principal meetings was the Annual Juvenile 
Missionary Meeting. It was held in Myrtle Street Chapel, where 
the Eev. H. S. Brown preaches. This large place was nearly filled 
by the young folk, with their teachers and friends. I was more 
glad than I can express — nay, I was astonished — when I heard read 
out the collections of the different schools, for the total sum was more 
than two hundred and twenty pounds ! Isn't that delightful ! See 
what you little ones can do if you like. Who will say now that 
children cannot help this good work ? Indeed they can ! 

One more bit of news, and I have done. Some good gentleman 
whom I don't know, sent, the other day, a donation for the Society to 
our bankers in Lombard Street, desiring that the Secretaries might 
le informed of it. He gave it as " a thank-offering." I suppose 
that he has had some great trouble, and God has helped him in it 
— or some terrible sickness in his family, and God has heard his prayer 
and rebuked the sickness and sent it away — or some unexpected 
mercy — and he has said, How can I show my gratitude ? I have 
money ; then I will give a goodly portion of it. And he did so. 
How much do you think ? I fancy I hear you crying out one sum 
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after another ; but you will never guess the right amount, so I will 
tell you. Well, then, it was two thousand jpownds I May all on 
whom God has bestowed like mercies, give in like manner, according 
to tbeir means! And these words may suit you, my dear young 
friends, to whom, once more, I say good bye, and may Qod bless you 
and do you good. 

Miealou Ilou&e^ 33, Moorgate Street, XoTcmber 15, 11961. ^ 


BAM KBI8HNOO. 

** Cue momiug the teacher was longer than nsoal in coming, and Bam Kriahnoo grew im- 
patient. No aoouer had the teacher entered the litUe house, than the djing conyert said, * O 
teacher, 1 haye been loncing to see yon 1 I haye been so happjr all night long. I have huad sitch 
a dream. I baye seen a race so beaatifnl and glorious, that 1 think it is Jesus ; and I have heard 
music so sweet, that I think it must be from heaven ! O teacher, I am dying ; now hold me up, 
that I may pray once more.' "—Speech qfJUv. /, C. Page. 

The old man lay in his hut of clay, 

The dreary swamp around ; 
And his strength grew fainter day by day, 

And his lips gave feebler sound. 

Beep night — the dawn seemed tarrying long ; 

The old man watched in vain ; 
]Kow breaks on his ear the sweetest sound 

That e'er soothed mortal pain. 

And a face of passing beauty gleams, 

The dusky shadows fly, 
While a light, a joy, a glory beams 

In the old man's wond'ring eye. 

For the close is come of mortal strife. 

The morning light appears.; 

The form he sees is the Lord of Life, 

'Tis the song of heaven he hears. 

E. B. T. 
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YOUKG MEN'S MISSIOKAHY ASSOCIATION. 

To the Headers of the " Rerald." 

33, Moorgate Street, Loudon. 

Deae Youkg Pbiends, — The time has again come when your 
kind efforts are needed in order to collect funds for the support of 
the native preachers. 

Doubtless all readers of the " Juvenile Missionary Herald " are 
aware of the meaning of the wards " Native Preachers' Eund" ; but 
that all may know well what is meant, let us say that it is to pay for 
the support of those who live in the heathen lands to which our mis- 
sionaries go, and who, through God's blessing, have not only learned 
to love and serve God themselves, but who try to teach others, and 
preach the Gospel in .their own language to their fellow-countrymen. 

Will all try and do their best this year, so that our missionaries' 
hearts may be encouraged, and that these poor people may see that 
the young people in England, whom God has so greatly blessed, are 
not unmindful of them. There is no doubt that the Lord Jesus 
Christ looks down with deep solicitude and interest upon this world 
where he bled and suffered and died, and is well pleased to see even 
the youngest child, from love to him, striving to aid his cause and 
help in his kingdom. 

Let us all try, and, with faith and love and prayer, work for 
Jesus. 

*We are, 

Yours truly, 

Henby Keek, "I ^ 
Samuel Crawley,/ 


^ 
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FOOTPBIHT8 OP LOVJB. 

LiPE leayeth many footprints^ 

On the golden sands of time : 
Footprints of high and noble deeds. 

And, alas ! of many a crime. 

Footprints of kings and warriors, 

Of the conquerors of the earth ; 
Footprints of busy little feet 

Gathering around the hearth ; 

Footprints of stem, high daring, 

And of deeds as soft and mild : 
But the sweetest footprints I hare seen. 

Were those of a little child. 

The little steps went in 

A dungeon walled around ; 
They went with gathered flowers, to cheer 

A prisoner chained and bound. 

• 

The little voice was heard 

In whispers, soft and low. 
And the httle hand was gently laid 

On a dark and troubled brow. 

And trembling words lisped forth 

The Saviour*s precious name, 
Till o'er that captive's sullen mood 

Hepentant feeling came. 

And the little steps went out. 

But the footprints long remained ; 
Kemained, too, in the softened heart 

Of that prisoner bound and chained. 

Footprints they are in time ; 

But not in time alone : — 
Eternity, in living light. 

Those blessed steps will own. 

Then, little one, go thou 4' 

And do some loving thing, 
Leave footprints on the sands of time 

Where blessed fruits may spring. 


- ^ — - i , 
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SHANGHAI. 

As tbe city of Shanghai is the destination of the Baptist Missionary 
Society's first missionary to China, a few words about it will be 
interesting to our readers. 

Although Shanghai is by no means a first-class Chinese city, it has 
become of great importance of late years as a commercial seaport, 
and is so large as to have a population of nearly four hundred thou- 
sand souls. Besides this, it is situated in one of the most densely 
inhabited provinces of the empire ; it is less than fifby miles from 
Suchau, a city said to contain two millions of people, and between 
which and Shanghai there is a constant succession of villages, large 
and small ; and it is only a few miles from the mouth of the great 
river Yangtsz, by means of which and the G-rand Canal there is easy 
communication with the far interior of the country. The whole 
province is crowded with men, women, and children, almost entirely 
sunk in heathen wickedness ; so that, whether Mr. Kloekers remains 
in the city or penetrates into the country, he will have a great work 
to do. Indeed, if all the Protestant missionaries now labouring in 
China were to go to this one province of Kiangsu, there would not 
be more than one missionary to about four hundred thousand people! 

Glancing at the picture, it will be observed that the whole city lies 
on a level plain, and stretches along the banks of a river — ^the 
Woosung. The houses seem nearly all about the same height, and 
the roofs so close together, that one might fancy it no very difficult 
task to begin at one end of the town and run along the tops of the 
houses to the other ! This arises from the dwellings and shops being 
mostly built one story high, and the streets being extremely narrow — 
some of them so narrow that two boys joining hands might stretch 
their arms right across. Any of our readers who had the opportunity 
of visiting Shanghai would find it anything but easy to get from one 
part of the town to another, so crowded, and very often completely 
blocked up, are the streets. The din in some parts is deafening, for 
the Chinese hawkers are just as anxious as any of our London 
costermongers to use their lungs for the benefit of the public and — 
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themselves. On all sides are great quantities of fish, fowls, pork, 
fruit, and vegetables offered for sate ; and if you are not careful you 
may stumble over a Chinese '' all hot *' (you may dine, after the 
Chinese style, in the street, at one of these portable kitchens, for a 
little more than nothing 1), or you may get jammed between the wall 
and a mandarin's chair, or be knocked over by a porter grunting 
under his heavy load like one of his native pigs. Finding your way 
down to the banks of the Woosung, the river is found to be almost 
as densely crowded as the town. Hundreds of junks of all sizes are 
seen in front of Shanghai, very many of them inhabited by whole 
families who never live on shore, but who were born in their junks, 
and will probably die in them« A large number of these vessels is 
employed in bringing silk, tea, and porcelain to Shanghai from the 
interior, and here the goods are reshipped in European or American 
vessels. There are many idol temples in this large city, and near 
where you are supposed to be standing now — down here at the river, 
and close to the landing-place — ^is one of the largest in Shanghai, 
erected for the worship of a goddess called the Queen of Heaven. 
It was at this city that a recent visitor was shown a building called 
the " Baby Tower," built to receive the bodies of the dead children 
of the poor ; and there is good reason to believe that living infants 
(girls) are not unfrequently thrown in, and left to perish by their 
unfeeling parents, or persons employed for the purpose. Shanghai 
is not a very healthy place, and we should scarcely expect that a town 
so crowded and so dirty as it is, and built on a flat surrounded by- 
river, canal, and ditch water, can be healthy. Besides this, the climate 
is extremely hot in summer, and so cold in winter that the people 
wrap themselves in furs, and garments thickly wadded with cotton. 
We trust, however, that G-od will long spare the lives of Mr. 
Kloekers and his good wife, to labour for Christ among the perishing 
crowds of Shanghai and the country round. 
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WHAT WIIiIi BECOME OF THE BABY?* 


A Hindoo mother site at the door of a 
little hut. Her infant eon is asleep on 
a mat, spread on a sort of bench, and a 
strip of bine cotton is so placed as to 
shelter it from the wind and sun. What 
will becofne of this habyt f 

This mother is a heathen. All ihioogh 
her land idol temples are seen. Not one 
ray of gospel light has fallen on the 
minds of the people for many miles 
around. She has never seen a iible or 
a Christian tract, nor heard a gospel ser- 
mon. The nearest mission station is two 
hundred miles away. What^ then, will 
become of this littie babe, in this dark 
land, under the training of such a 
mother ? 

If the infant UreB, he will be taught to 
worship false gods. When of very tender 
age, he will make his salaam, or bow, 
to an unsightly idol. With a bunch 
of flowers in his hand, he wiU pray 
to an image which cannot see^ or 
hear, or speak. He will be told by the 
priests that Brahma is the great god, but 
as he is fast asleep it is of no use to pray 
to him. In the place of this deeping 
god, he will hear that there are three 
hundred millions of gods; some black, 
And others white ; some red, aiid others 
blue : that there are gods of all colours, 
all shapes, and all sizes — some like to 
men, and some to monkeys; that they 
ride through the air on elephants, or move 
over the land on peacocks and rats ; that 

* From an ezoellent series of new short 
Tract Society. 


some have a hundred hands, and others a 
thousand eyes. He will be told that they 
quarrel and fight with one another ; that 
they He, steal, and commit murder. 

As the little boy grows into the yean 
ot manhood, he will be taught to worship 
serpents. He will see figures of them in , 
the temples, and will carry milk, batter, ' 
and fruit to the holes of live ones ; and 
say, Nulla Paampu — ^that is, '* Good 
snake ;** and offer this prayer : "Oh, good j 
snake, preserve and help me ; partake > 
of these offerings, and be gracious unto 
me." 

Should the little babe become a man, 
he wiU 'worship the river Gunga^ He 
will believe that the sight or the touch of 
its waters will take away rin. Or, it 
may be, that to tiie banks of this river he 
will bring his mother when sick, or old, 
or near to death, and will make her drink 
of the stream, and will rub her body with 
its mud ; and there, on the edge of the 
, river, he will leave her to perish. 

If the babe should hereafter woik in 
the fields, he will fall down and worship 
his own plou£^ and spade, offering to 
them flowers, fruit, and rioe. If he 
should become a mason, he will give the 
same honour to his trowel and rule ; if a 
carpenter, he will adore his saw and 
hammer ; if a barber, he will bow before 
his razor ; if a soldier, he will sacrifice to 
his sword and gun. 

As the heathen have not the Bible to 
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teach them, they try many ways, in a 
vain hope of obtaining the favour of 
their gods, and of being happy after 
death. S<nne roll on the ground after a 
great car, or chariot^ on which an ugly 
idol is placed. Others roll oyer and over 
for many miles, till they reach some 
spot v^ere a temple stands. Some have 
large hooks passed through the tender 
parts of their backs, and are then diavm 
up to the top of a hig^ pole, whore tiiey 
swing aloft in the air. Maaj stand be^ 
tween two fires, and are sadly scorched; 
or wear lai^e iron collars on their necks ; 
or stretch themselves on beds of spikes. 
Strange as all this may seem to us, the 
cruel religion of the Hindoos teaches 
them to do sooh things; and who can 
tell but that some of them may be done 
by the tender little babe now gently 
sleeinng at its mother's side? 

But we turn from such sad thoughts to 
dwell on more pleasing and hopeful ones. 
What may become of this habp t 

A missionary from England or America 
may cross the stormy seas, and travel ftur 
up the country — "in perils by land, in 
perils by water, in perils among the hea- 
then ;" and at last he may come to the 
village where lives the babe when grown 
a little boy. 

The missionary stands under the shade 
of a tree, and preaches to the heathen. 
He tells them that "Gk>d so loved the 
world, that he gaye his only begotten 
Son, that whosoeyer believeth in him 
should not perish, but have everlasting 
life." He declares that the idols csmnot 
save, for that Jesus Christ is the only 


Saviour ; and that he is able, and willing, 
and waiting to save than. 

Again the missionary goes to the same 
place, and in words of love and mercy 
speaks to the people. After many visits 
some destroy their idols, and wish to 
know more about Jesus. So the good 
man says he will come and liye among 
iliem ; and in a short time he is seen in 
their midst, teaching them how to live, 
and in what way, as sinners, they maybe 
sayed. 

The next thing is to build a school- 
house for the children of the heathen ; 
Mid among the first scholars is that little 
boy of whom we now speak. He learns 
to read, and in course of time he can 
read the Christian's Bible. The wicked 
Shasters, or sacred books of the Hindoos, 
are thrown away ; and the best of books, 
given by Grod to men, to lead them to 
know, love, and serve him— the blessed 
book, that tells the young Hindoo that 
God is love^that he is the God of mercy, 
peace, and grace — this is 1|he book he 
now reads. 

l%e young Hindoo grows into early 
manhood. Under the teaching of the 
Voiissionary he knows more and more 
about the Saviour of sinners. He be- 
lieves that Christ so loved him as to give 
himself for him ; that he died, and rose 
again, and ascended into heaven; and 
that he will come again at the last day to 
receiye his people to himself. As he 
listens to the word of life he is ready to 
leap for joy. Yes, he believes it all : he 
feels the Holy Spirit has renewed his 
heart ; he repents, and obeys, and boldly 


■tuidB forth in the midst of the heathen 
M a disciple of Christ. 

Does it end here ? No ; he goes among 
his own people to tell them of the great 
change he feels, and of the love of Jesns 
m saying poor sinners; and through his 
labours many are brought to know the 
SaTioor too. What a contrast is here 1 

And now, leho wU hdp to Mave the 


heaiken babyt It is the work of God's 
Spirit to oonyert the heart, and to lead 
the sinner to the cross of Christ ; bat he 
can and does nae us to bring about his 
own wilL He adds his blessing to the 
money we give tiiat tiie gospel maybe 
sent to the heathen. While we send mis- 
sionaries, and Bibles, and religious tracts, 
he, in answer to the prayers of faith, 
makes them the means of saving many 
souls. Come, come then, dear children; 
help to save the baby 1 

But we must add another word. Do 
not neglect to go to the Saviour yourself. 
It is not because you were bom of Chris- 
tian parentSy and have been tanght in 


God's ludy word, and have not bowed 
down to idols, that yoa will surely be 
iayed. No ; yon must ask €kMl to renew 
your hesrt ; yon must believo in theLord 
Jesus Christ; yon must repent of your 
sins ; you must aim to live a hdy and 
useful life. If you do not^ you will be in 
a worse state at last than the children of 
the heathen. For he that knows his 
Lord's will, and does it not, shall be 
beaten with many stripes^ But we hope 
better things of you« 

"Oh* stay not I time is passing ; 
Work while 'tis called to-day ; 
Thoosands of heathen perish 
Baoh hoar that we delsf ; — 

« They die wiOioat the knowledge 
Of God's most holy word — 
Without the hopes we oheriah 
Throofl^ Christ, oar riaen Liord. 

'* Lift up the gospel banner^ 
Chraee, mercy, peace pxodaim 
To all repenting sinnore, 
XnOhrist the Sariour's name.'* 


THB NEW YEAB'8 PIiAST* 

A CHAPTEB ABOUT POCKXT-MOHXT^ 

« Only a shilUng ! " 

" Yes, Hattie, only a shilling— it was all I could afford." 

liittle Harriet Wilson laughed, and shrugged her shoulders. " I 

can't tell what you do with all your money," she exclaimed, " unless 

you hoard it hke old Daniel Dancer. To think of having given 

a shilling towards papa's New Tear's gift, when everybody else, 

half-a-< 


even down to little Gipsy, was giving 
George ! ** 


-crown. Fie on you. 


THB JITYSMIIiS MISSTOITABT HSSAI^D. 


" I haye a saucy Kttle sister," said €^eo^ge, good-humouredly ; 
'^ has sbe a right to call me to order, I wonder ? " 

'' Yes, quite a right, especially on the first of January, when 
she st^ys at h6me on purpose to sit by your bedside and talk to 
you." 

" "Well, then, you may examine my accounts.** 

Harriet looked irightened. '* Thank you ; but I would rather 
not. I never can understand." 

Her brother laughed, and, notwithstanding her alarm, unlocked his 
writing-desk and took thence a book bound in red morocco— one of 
her own expensiye birthday offerings. Before he opens it, howerer, 
I must tellyou more about him. 

George Wilson had neyer known a real illness until the autumn 
preceding this New Year, when a sad railway accident had brought 
him to the yery borders of the grave. He was a bright, kind-hearted, 
clever boy ; and, best of all, he was an earnest Christian. During 
those six months of confinement to his room he was quite happy, 
— his Saviour was there with him ; and Harriet, although often 
thoughtless and wearying, loved to sit by and have him talk to her. 
That morning, after* finding on his dressing-table a handsomely 
bound copy ot* Milton's " Paradise Lost," their father had proposed 
to take everybody off to see a picture-gallery at the nearest market 
town, and Harriet, having been permitted to remain with her sick 
brother, was in high spirits, mid, if the truth be told, more trouble- 
some than enough. However, the sight of the pocket-book sobered 
her; and it was with a long face she gave heed to its contents. Arith- 
metic was not in Harriet's line ! 

" You know," said George, by way of introduction, "I have some 
money in the savings' bank. The interest of that, and my allowance 
from iM^a, make up an income of three pounds a year. Do you 
understand, Miss Harriet ? " 

" Yes ; but please make it as plain as ever you can." 

" Well, then, I have three pounds a year pocket-money. Wow, 
what am I to do with it p " 

Harriet's face brightened. " Ah ! I can understand that easily," 
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8he exclaimed ; " of course jou must do as I do with my sixpence 
a week, — buy presents for everybody, and furniture for your doll's 
house, — no, I don't mean that, but books and pictures, and skates, 
and things of that sort. Three pounds would go a great waj, 
wouldn't it P " 

Her brother smiled. " It would — though not if spent after your 
plan, dear Hattie. But do jou spend all your money in toys and 
presents ? '* 

Harriet thought a moment, and said, ** No ; sometimes I give a 
sixpence to the missionaries, and once I bought a Bible for a poor 
Irish child/' 

" Whatever induced you to do that P " cried George. " The Irish 
child could give you nothing in return." 

" Oh no; but* it was so dreadful for ner to have no Bible; and, 
besides, must we only give to those who can give back again ? *' 

" That is your plan, dear, generally," said George ; " 1 seldom hear 
of your giving anything to people who make no return." 

Harriet was silent ; her brother went on again : " I know you 
wish to be generous and kind, and it is very pleasant to shower gifts 
upon our friends ; but God, who gives us our money to use ybr him, 
cannot be pleased if we prefer the joy of. offering costly things to 
people who do not need them, to tne less dazzling but more real 
happiness of that ' giving to the poor ' which is declared to be 
a 'lending to the Lord.' " 

" I never thought about it before," said Harriet. " I suppose, 
then, that you could not give more to papa's copy of Milton, because 
you had done so much for poor people and for missions ? " 

" Just so ; I explained it all to James the other night. He was 
ashamed of me, I believe, when I asked him to buy something less 
costly, and give the rest of the money to old Kobert, who will 
have but a dull New Tear. Tou know papa had a copy of Milton 
before." 

" Yes; but it was very shabby," pleaded Harriet ; " and papa was 
so pleased this morning ! " 

" With our love, yes, — with the gold on the back of his book, no," 
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said G-eorge. '' Depend upon it, as a famil^r, we waste a great deal 
of money in useless presents, and are verj stingy in regard to « lend- 
ing to tlie Lord.' " 

But you," said Harriet, " you have been doing better ? " 
I have been tr^n^, and here is last year's record. Spent in 
books for myself, four shillings ; in presents, fire-and-sixpence ; in 
Bibles, to give away to the poor, four-and-sixpence ; in tracts, five 
shillings ; gave to foreign missions, six shillings ; to home missions, 
schools, &c., nine shillings and fourpence ; to Bible and tract socie- 
ties, seven shillings ; to old Bobert, four-and-fourpence ; to old nurse, 
four-and-fourpeuce ; to poor people at odd times^ six-and'-sixpence. 
How much is that altogether ? " 

'' Oh, don't ask me J" said Harriet ''I couldn't do it without 
a slate and pencil." 

" Well, then, I will tell you. All these amounts together make 
two pounds sixteen and sixpence, leaving me three^nd-sixpenee for 
pencils and what not. At the beginning of the year I planned it 
all ; and at the end 1 found I had kept my plan pretty well. I am 
not so very stingy, little Hattie ? " 

" Oh, no ;" and the child's arms were round his neck; " It is I 
who have been selfish and very naughty. I never thought that my 
sixpence a week was given me that I might do good with it ; but 
now, if you will make a plan for me, I will try not to waste it any 


more." 


' George kissed her, and she fetched her writing-desk — a beautiful 
present from her eldest brother James, who prided himself on buying 
things for her, instead of manufacturing them, like George. Then 
followed a long talk about the sixpences, ending in the decision that 
at least fourpence a week might be set apart for the benefit of 
Eobert, old nurse, the mission, the Sunday school, and various 
societies ; to be enriched in future by Harriet's willing gift of a 
halfpenny every Friday, or two-and-twopence a year ! 

" And now," said George, by way of parting advice, as a loud ring 
at the door made his sister start and colour, '^ don't be afraid 
of James, dear little Hattie. He may laugh at you, and call you 
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a lunatic ; but if you give yourself and all you hare to Jesus, the 
angels in heaven will know you are not mad, and God, from his 
high throne, will look down lovingly upon the lowly heart that seeks 
in everything to do his will.'* 

Harriet stood still, her large eyes filled with tears* *^ Greorge^ Tdo 
wish to be his child," she cried ; *' but I am so very wicked ; nobody 
knows it, perhaps, but I am — I don't love OodI " 

George put his arm around her and prayed silently $ he had not 
courage yet to pray aloud, even with her. Then he said, '' Jesus 
came into the world, dear, to save sinnere* Begin the year by coming 
to him for pardon, for grace to conquer sin, for power to give your- 
self and all you have to him. Ask for his Spirit, and your heart 
shall be filled with him^ and you will not only help the missionary— 
you will be yourself ' an ambassador for Christ ' to those that dwell 
around you* Go now to your own room, to pray, and read this 
Bible. I have marked several passages in it for old nurse which will 
suit you exactly. Before you can really give your sixpences to Grod, 
you must give yourself to him. Then your heart's earnest love will 
make the offermg as Noah's, when he thanked Gtodr on Mount 
Ararat, and * the Lord smelled a sweet savour.' '* 

She went — George praying earnestly the while that she might 
begin the year with Jesus at her side — and in. her quiet room knelt 
down, and sobbed, and read the little Bible, and for the first time in 
her life really asked God to forgive her sins for Christ's sake. 

When little Harriet came downstairs that New Year's night, her 
heart, her sixpences, her all, were God's. 

Dear girls and boys^ can this be said of youf 


S^KB COCOA-NUT PALKC. 

This tall, graceful, and beautiful tree is a native of very warm countries, and is 
one of the most gracious gifts of Ood — some would say of nature, but nature is 
only tbe servant of the Great Creator. The ooooa-nut palm grows very abundantly 
in Ceylon and India, and our missionaries often find their path from one station to 
another, threading away amongst the giant atems of the cocoa-nut groves. In 
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, Cejion there kre manj milliotM of theae treea, and the mtUvsa turn tham to all 
. manner of uses. The nut u uied ae food, tbe liquor from the branches u drink. 
I The shells *re made ioto driakiag-Teaiels, and the learea are emplo/ed to thatch 


their honiei, whilit tbe fibre u worked into oordage, mate, ke. A gntt deal of oil 
is alao obtained from tbii tree. Some handeome speoimena of the eoooa-nat palm 
may be seen in the palm-hotue at Kew Oardeus. Thii ii not the palm w often 
mentioDed in the Bible ; ire maj give a piotnte of that another time. 


* 
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THE LOST SHIIiIiINa. - 

*' Oh, IVe found a shilling — Fye found a shilling !" exclaimed a little hoy, with 
his eyes sparkling with delight. 

*' What are you going to do with it, Frank ? What are you going to do with 
it ?*' said half a dozen childish Toicee. 

**• Oh ! I don't know ; let's see — oh, Til buy a big orange for mother, and some 
nuts and candy for little Bob and Ettie!" 

" Bat, supposing I lost that shilling, my little lad, wliat then P'* inquired a 
young man, who witnessed the scene. 

** Why, then, it is yours, sir ; here, take it," promptly responded Frank, stepping 
up to him and extending the shiUing. 

The young man closed the little fingers over the money, saying, " It is yours, 
my boy ; keep it, for I did not lose it. So, little Honesty, you can spend it aa 
quickly as you please." 

The next morning the young man was sauntering through the park, and meeting 
Frank, he accosted him with, *' Well, my little lad, was mother pleased with the 
orange ; and did the nuts and candy taste good to the little ones ?" 

" I did not get any, sir," replied Frank. 

" Didn't get any ! oh, you spent the shilling for yourself, eh ?" 

" No, sir ; I gave it away." 

" Gave it away 1 why, boy, that was rather too generous ; for you look as if you 
had never owned a shilling before in your whole life." 

" I never did, sir." 

** Then pray tell me how could you give it away ? To whom did you give it — 
to mother?" 

" No, sir ; I gave it to the Lord." 

" To the Lord ! what do you mean ? how did you give it to the Lord ?" 

*' Why, sir, I ran home to ask my mother if I could spend the shilling which I 
had found just as I pleased, and she said I might ; but I had better keep it a little 
while first. I did not quite like to do this ; but I did it, and I was glad ; for that 
evening I went with my mother to church, ai^d there I heard all about the mis- 
sionaries — ^how much good they were doing a.way off in heathen lands, and how 
they needed money, that they might continue there. And when the contribution 
was taken up, I dropped in my shilling, and then I was sorry that I hadn't asked 
mother first ; and I looked up quick, and shet smiled — oh, so sweetly ! — and said, 
** That is right, my son ; you have given it to the Lord." 

" Q-iven it to the Lord !" repeated the young man, thoughtfully, as he walked 
away. ** This poor child has rendered up ms little all cheeriiilly ; but of all my 
great wealth, what have I ever given to the Lord P Nothing !" The young man 
pondered upon it, and the more he pondered the more uneasy he became ; and he 
found no rest till he had given generously, not of his wealth only, but his heart 
unto the Lord. 
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WINTEB WOBK FOB LITTI«E MISSIONABIES. 

" Don't you want to be a missionary ? " " I ! How can I ? " 
asks some httle child with a look of wonder : " it takes men and 
women to be missionaries." But has Jesus left no small spot for 
the children to- work in P Oh yes, indeed he has. I will tell you of 
some little home missionaries that are at work. The other day I 
went in to see a mother, and her little daughter sat beside her 
knitting. Kluck, kluck, kluck, went the needles. " Who is this 
for ?'* I asked, taking the child-work to look at it. Bessie blushed. 
'' It is the third pair of stockings Bessie has knit for the poor 
children," said her mother. " And I like it," whispered Bessie. 
Here was a little home missionary. 

One morning I met Fanny with a little basket on her arm. " Where 
now, Fanny ?*' "I nm on my way to take poor old Mrs. Watson 
two pies," answers Fanny ; ** and she's so thankful." Here was 
another. 

Sarah went by with a book in her hand. It was a holiday, and 
where was Sarah going ? She was on a visit to a cottage, where she 
spends an hour as often as she can, reading to a blind woman. She 
is reading ^* Henry Martyn " now, and the old blind woman takes 
great comfort in it. Here is more missionary work. 

Yes ; and I know a little boy who goes and prays with his asso- 
ciates. He holds little prayer-meetings. Before the cold weather, 
they used to go into a grove ; then they adjourned to a bam ; and 
now, I believe, they hold their meetings in his uncle's house. 

Has not the Saviour green little spots all over the world for the 
children to work in ? Can you not pick up a scholar for the Sabbath 
school P Can you not go and pray for that wicked boy across the 
street or along the road P It is blessed to do good. That is a sweet 
little prayer, " Lord, what wilt thou have me to do ! " 

A little sick girl once prayed it. ^' I suppose what the Lord wants 
me to do is to be as patient as can be," she mildly said. And her 
meek and quiet look was a great sermon to all who saw her, showing 
them that it was sometimes as sweiiBt to su^er God's will as to do it. 
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THE BEST USE OF A PENIHT. 

Should you wiph to be told the best use of a peniiy, 
I'll tell you a way that is better than any : 
Not on apples, or cakes, or playthings to spend it^ 
But over the seas to the heathen to send it. 
Come, listen to me, and I'll tell, if you please, 
Of some poor little children far over the seas, 

Their skins are quite black, for our God made them thus ; 

But he made them with bodies and feelings like us : 

A sold, too, that never will die, has been given, 

And there's room for black children with Jesus in heaven. 

But who will now tell of such good things as these 

To the poor little heathen far over the seas P 

Poor children in this land are well off. indeed : 

They have schools every day, wh.er^ they sing, sew, and read ; 

Their church, too, on Sunday, and pastor to teach 

How the true way to heaven through Jesus to reach. 

Yet, sad to remember, there are few of these 

Por the poor little heathen far over the seas. 

Poor blacks have few schools to learn reading and singing ; 

No Sunday for them with its cheerful beli-ringing ; 

And most little blacks have no Bibles to read. 

Poor little black children, you're ill off indeed ! 

But one penny each week will procure some with ease 

Por the poor little heathen Car over the seas. 

Oh ! think, then, of this when a penny is given, 

" I can help a poor black on his way home to heaven.'' 

Then give it to Jesus, and he will approve, 

Nor scorn e'en a mite, if 'tis offered in love. 

And oh ! when in prayer you to Him bend your knees, 

Remember your brethren far over the seas. 

LiJ>T ;Wbiothesley Bussbll. 
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This large citj is fully one hundred miles distant from Shanghai, of 
which we gave a short account in the last Juvenile Herald. That 
part of the Chinese Sea called the Chusan Archipelago, lies hetween 
them; and they are both situated on navigable rivers, about the 
same distance (twelve or fourteen miles) from the coast. At the 
mouth of the Ningpo river is a large town called Chioghaiy where a 
very severe battle was fought between the English and Chinese 
forces in 1841 ; and Ninepo was very soon after occupied by the I 
British troops. Our readers will understand from this that the ' 
present is not the first war that has occurred between the Chinese i 
and our own country. These sad wars are much to be regretted, • 
and produce many evils ; but Gk)d causes even the wickedness of \ 
men to praise him, and we doubt not he will bring good out of the < 
evil of the present war, as he did on the last occasion, when five i 
large Chinese cities were opened for European trade, and were . 
consequently occupied by Christian missionaries. The city of i 
INTingpo contains between three and four hundred thousand in- 
habitants ; and the plain on which it stands is dotted all over with 
villages and farms. A very extensive trade is carried on in tea, | 
many millions of pounds weight being carried over the hiUs to this , 
port, and shipped for Enghmd and other parts of the world. This ' 
makes Ningpo a very busy place, both on the river and in the town ; 
and the streets are mil of stir and noise all day long. How melan- 
choly to think that these busy crowds of industrious and ingenious 
Eeople are without God and without hope in the world ! Many 
eathen temples are to be found in Ningpo, and the towers of some 
of them may be seen rising above the houses in the picture. One of 
these towers is one hundred and sixty feet high, and is nearly one 
thousand years old. Two small lakes near the town are dedicated 
to the sun and moon. Mr. Hall, one of our two missionaries in 
China, has been labouring at this place, but has now left to join Mr. 
Kloekers at Shanghai. When he left Ningpo, the people were 
talking in a very tl^eatening manner against the English and other 
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Europeans ; but we must hope that when they find how strong the 
British government is to protect their citizens, they will act differ- 
ently ; and we must also pray that the new treaty will soon be 
signed by the Emperor, and then our missionaries will be able to 
carry the good news of salvation to every part of that vast empire. 


PAFEB FBEACHEBS. 


What can be done for the heathen? 
Their ntunber is so great — six hundred 
millions ! And missionaries are so few — 
only one to a million of people ! Their 
lands are far away, and often unhealthy; 
and those who go there to preach the 
gospel may soon sicken and die. What 
can be done ? 

We must send them jpoper pnctehera. 
Do you ask wh%t these are ? We answer, 
they are Christian tracts and books. These 
go forth as messengers of peace— bearers 
of good news — ^teachers of truth, to those 
who are ready to perish, telling them 
that the Son of Ood oame from heaTen, 
and that he is able and willing to save 
sinners. 

These preachers can go almost any- 
where. They can enter the deepest 
forests — ^go up the longest riyers—across 
the most dreary deserts — and climb the 
highest hUls. They trarel at little cost, 
can bear heat and cold, and live withoat 
food. They 8^ into the idol^mpleB and 
kings' palaces, and speak without a sound 
iMing heard. They go into Indian wig- 
"wams, African kraals, Hindoo huts, and 
cm board Chinese junks. They enter 
places to which the living preacher haa 


never gone ; and their loving words have 
led many of the heathen to cast away 
their idols, and to look to Jesus as their 
Saviour. 

Let us follow them, and see what some 
of these paper preachers have done, though 
we can tell only a very small part of their 
doings. 

A few tracts were once carried by some 
men returning from a heathen feast into 
a distant part of India. They came into 
the hands of some learned men, who read 
them and who talked about them. At 
length they got a tract which had in it a 
part of one of the (Gospels. They read 
that, and wonderful preaching it was to 
them. After some time bad passed, they 
found a man who had seen the mission- 
aries, and oould tell them more about the 
Christian religion. These men then met 
in a heathen temple, and in the presence 
of the idol they knelt together and pcayed 
to the Saviour of sinners. What these 
men knew was all got from smaU books. 
They soon reiy much wished to see a 
living preacher ; and when, after awhile, 
they trayelled a Ionic distance to a mis- 
sionary station, and made known their 
feelings, the miadonaries said they seemed 
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like ChristiaiiB who had been long taught 
in the ways of trath. 

In Assam, a country in the East Indies, 
a little girl, who for two years had at- 
tended the minsion school, came one day 
to tell her teacher the sorrow she felt for 
sin. A few days after, as she was going 
to the school-house, she picked up a torn 
leaf of a tract, whidi contained an invita- 
tion to sinners to trust in the atoning 
blood of Christ. She read it again and 
again, and showed it to one of her school- 
mates, saying, "What beautiful words I" 
She carefully laid up the torn leaf, and 
every day took it out to read. By degrees 
her soul found peace and hope, her fears 
fled, and she became a true Christian* 

A yoimg woman in Burmahfelt a great 
wish to learn to read, that she might 
study the sacred books of her country. 
After some trouble she was able to read 
them, and for ten long years she tried to 
find in their pages the peace for which 
she longed. But she could not obtain it; 
when one day a friend brought her a 
Christian tract, which pointed out the 
only way of rest for a sinner. After 
some time she heard, where the mis- 
sionary who wrote the tract lived. She 
soon went in search of him, and when she 
found him, she was further taught in the 
truths of God's word. For some years 
she lived as a Christian, and then died in 
the faith. In her last hours she was 
happy in the thought that she should 
soon meet her pious teachers who had 
gone before her to heaTen. ** But first 
of aU/' she said, "I shall hasten te 
where my Saviour sits, and fall down 


and adore him, for his great love in 
sending me those who could lead me in 
the path to gloiy.'' 

If we look to other parts of the world, 
we shall see how these x>aper preachers 
are valued. ^ missiooarjr's wife in the 
Feejee islands heard one day a great clat- 
ter of children's yoices outside ber house. 
On going to learn the cause, she found 
seven little girls who had come a distance 
of four miles. Each grasped in her anns 
a bundle of bread-fruit. They were asked, 
" What are you going to do with these ?' 
"We have come," they said, "to buy a 
book." The lady then went in-doors and 
brought out seven books that had been 
printed fpr the young of these islands. 
She told them that four bread-fruits was 
the price of a book ; for it is often found 
better to sell the books than to give them 
away. One merry little girl at once 
placed before the lady five large ones, 
and said she would give them all; but 
she was told that only the right number 
would be taken. There then came fo^ 
ward a timid little girl, who had in her 
basket only three bread-fruits — ^and, in- 
deed^ they looked as much as she could 
carry ; but the book could not be bought 
vdth these; they were to be sold for four. 
The girl who had one over stepped up 
again as quickly as before, and gave it to 
the little child who was in need. This 
settled tiie bunmesB, and ofE they went in 
high glee. 

About thirty years ago the people in 
the South Sea l^ands had never seen a 
book, nor did they know that there was 
any way of getting or giving knowledge 
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l)ut by speech. Now they know the Talue 
of *' spealdiig leaTes," as they call tracts 
and books. Such is their desire for them 
that they will trayel ten miles in a small 
canoe, in the open sea, to obtain a single 
copy, for which they offer fruit and native 
cloth. Many have come thirty or forty 
miles on land, carrying a burden all the 
way, that they might buy a book. One 
of these natives fenced off a plot of 
ground, planted it with arrow-root, and 
waited till it was ripe. He then prepared 
it for use, and getting with it into his 
canoe, spread its sail to the wind, and 
steered for a missionary station. After 
sailing for some miles, a sudden gust of 
wind filled the little sail, and upset the 
canoe. The poor fellow soon got his canoe 
right again, and himself safe in it, but 
the arrow-root had gone to the bottom of 
the sea. He turned his canoe round to- 
wards home, which he reached with a sad 
heart. But as soon as he got there, he 
planted a fresh plot of arrow-root, and 
waited until it was ready; then he set 


out once more, sailed again over the open 
sea, reached the station, and bought a 
book. The next day he was on his return, 
f uU of joy that he had got what he had so 
long wished to possess. 

One more little story. A missionary in 
the East Indies was giving away tracts, 
when a littld boy, about eight years old, 
asked for one. At first he was refused, 
for tracts were then very scarce. But 
the child begged so hard, tiiat one called 
" The Way to Heavenly Bliss ** was given 
to him. Some days passed, and the little 
fellow came again with the same request. 
" But have you read the other ?" he was 
asked. * * Yes, *' said he ; and standing be- 
fore the missionary and several heathens, 
he repeated the whole tract from the title 
to the end. Well done, poor little heathen 
boy. 

Thus we see that books and tracts 
reach the dark spots of the earth, and, 
like rays of light, serve to guide some 
from among the heathen to heaven.* 


BEaiNNING- AT HOME. 

A STOBY 70B ELDEB CHIIJ)BEK. 

** Whit is all this about a missionary meeting ?" asked William Grant, as he 
came home ifom. school one bright spring morning s *' has anything been decided, 
Nicholas ?" 

His higher looked up fipom a volume of Maoaulay's history, and laughed, as he 
replied, ** Yes, everything. The meeting will be held next Wednesday evening." 

** Th«f B right ; do you know who is coming down ?** 

** Not I. There will be a live missionary, of course, spinning long yams about 
his dirty blacka (don't look so frightened. Will), and then our governor — ** 

* ITew Series of Short Stories (Misdoiuuy Faoket)~Beligioiu Tract Society. 
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** I wish jou would wmj fiithor," exdaimed WtUkm. 

" Well* ' fftther ' will jiut doable hia contribution, and all the girU will begin to 
xnelie frockn and pinafofee, and we shall hear of nothing else fow wedu.*' 

" Perhaps not; but will that do us any barm ?" 

*' Yes, it will sour mj temper," said Nicholas, " I am an enemy to foreign 
missions. There is plenty of work at home." 

« That is true>" said William ; « but—'* 

*' But — I must get on with my book," cried Nicholas ; " haye pity on me, and 
don*t begin an argument." 

"Well, I won't, now," said William; "but after tea I shall ask Agnes about 
it." 

*' Yes, cousin Agnes is youf oracle," said Nicholas ; ** howerer, I'D battle it out 
with her this erening, if you'll getaway now, old fellow.*' 

Agnes was sure to be victoiious in the contest. 

Cousin Agnes was a youne and earnest Christian. Her influence oter WiQiam 
Grant was great ; but Nicholas, though he admired her fine abilities, took great 
deheht in contradicting her. 

llie parents of these two bors were also Christians. Their house was a pretty 
place, with a large garden, in the outskirts of a great town, not a hundred milM 
from London. They sought to use their property as a loan from their Master, 
Jesus, and to train their children in accoidance with the teacbings of the Bible. 
Of Nicholas we hare already said enough to couTince the reader that he was 
studious, and even thoughtful, but, at the same time, far from joy and peace. It was 
believed in the household-^and everyone elung fast to the tradition — that a time 
had been, many years ago, when Nicholas had asked seriously, ** What must I do 
to be saved ?" but no one ever imagined that he had obeyed the great command 
which God gives in reply, " Believe in the Lord Jesus Christ, and thou thalt be 
saved," — for by their fruits we know the trees of the heavenly vineyard, and 
Nicholas, though righteous in his own eyes, and in the opinion of his unconverted 
friends, brought forth no fruit unto holiness^ no works meet for repentance. He 
was too proud to come to Jesus for salvation. 

William Grant was a boy of a very different stamp. Though only twelve yean 
old, he was strong to '* edter in," and had his hand already raised to that bright 
do6r over which Christ has written, '* Knock, and it tkaU bd opened." 

That evening, as Agnes sat at what she called her " fancy " work, which meant 
her garments for the deserving poor, a little note was brought fr>om the bojs' 
stUdyi which ihduoed her to rise at once and visit their fireside. 

^ Sit down here, Agnes^" said William, as she entered, ** Nicholas says he is an 
enemy to missions — " 

<• To formffn missions, 'said Nicholas, interrupting him* 

*' To foreign missions, then," continued his brother, placiuff a footstool ibr the 
welcome guest ; " and I want you to reason with him, Agnes,*' 
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*" With Nieholatr «id his oooBni, kng^gly, •* Jnaaon with Mr. TfUotBon'a 

head hoy !" 

^ Never mind that,*' ^aiA Nieha]a9, looking pleised, however; ** we have hut an 
hour's work this evenings Agnet, and can afford to waste a little time hefore we 
begin to study." 

'< Not wasted" said Wilham, ''it is never waste of time to talk about things sodi 
as these, with any one like Agnes, £>r God has taught her many things which yon 
and I don't know." 

Nicholas smiled as if he would have hked to contradict him, but he only said — 
** To the point : What can onr ooosin say against my bold assertion, that, while 
there is so much to do in England, it is a waste of time and money to send mis- 
sionaries abroad ? Charity, Agnes, should b^gin at home.'* 

'*But shonld it eud then, Nicholas ?" 

Her cousin moved uneasily, " Your question is borrowed," he eoEebimed i ** any- 
body ooald ask me that." 

^ But will you answer it?" demanded Agnes, quietly. 

" Not just yet. Let me folly state my case, in London and in all our larger 
cities there ars thousands, and tens of thousands, of heathen men, women, and even 
children, who as much need instruction as any of the Hindoos, or Makololo, or 
Bakalahari, to whom you send your Careys and your Livingstones. Depend upon^ 
it, there is work enough in England for every parson and clerk upon whcmi you 
can lay hands. Wait until you have ragged schools enough, city missions enough, 
Bible men and women enough, tract distributors enough, popular services enough, 
•nd that in town and country, before you send your preachers amongst the 
cannibals, or tracts to people who cannot read a line !" 

** AU that somds very well," said Agnes, in reply ; '* but lam surprised to hear 
it from your lips, remembering, as I do, that yoa sent a half-a-gmnea to the 
London City Mission only three weeks ago." 

" Tes ; because Arthur Symonds wrote to ask me : but still I was quite consis- 
tent, it was for English heathens." 

'* Very true { but if oharity begins at home, and ends there, you should have 
waited till our own town was enughtened before you sent away a single farthing. 
We havei amongst us people as ignorant as those for whom Arthur Symonds pleads 
so earnestly. If your opinion about foreign missions is correct you have done 
wrong." 

^ I don't see that," said Nicholas, ** especially as, when Arthur wrote to me, and 
I sent him that money, I began at once to think I must do something for o«r town 
mission ; and, finding that its funds were very low, gave grandpapa's birthday- 
gift — which happened to be a sovereign-^towards the salary of a second missionary. 
Now, if I had refused to subscribe to the London City Mission, I should have 
given that half-guinea to our own, for a two years' subscription. Tou see, 
then, that, so far from neglecting our townspeople in consequence of my MRirt 
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for the Londonen, I pof itirely do four tunet as much for them as I evec did 
before." 

*' You have airned against yourself," said Agnes, smiling ; " what your late 
gift to Arthur dia for you, foreign missions haye done for the Christians of these 
islands. As you have said, it is not possible, thoughtfully, to give money for the 
benefit of other towns, and yet neglect your own ; neither, I assert it confidently, 
can any person, from disinterested motives, send Bibles and teachers abroad with- 
out making efforts on a still larger scale for the land in which he lives, the heathen 
around his home." 

" I don*t know that," said Nicholas ; *' for example, there is Mr. C ; he 

gives his hundreds to your foreign missions, what does he give at home ?" 

" No one knows," said his cousin. 

** I believe not," said Nicholas, interrupting her, and laughing heartily ; ** he 
gives when his name will appear in print, that is alL" 

" Judge not," said Agnes, without joining in the laugh ; " if you had waited 
you would have heard me say that he performs a thousand kindly actions which 
are known only to Gk)d, the angele, and the poor. I have discovered lately that 
it is he who entirely supports one of our town missionaries, and that he gives on 
principle three times as much for the benefit of his native country as he does to all 
the foreign missions put together.*' 

'*But would it not be better if he sent nothing abroad,'* asked Nicholas, ''if 
he subscribed every penny he could afford to home societies P" 

*' That would, to a man like him, be quite impossible." 

« Why ?" 

" Because he prays to Qod, ' Thy kingdom come, thy will be done in earth as it 
is in heaven ;* because he reads the command of Jesus Christ, ' Gk> ye into all the 
world and preach the gospel to every creature;' because to become careless and 
indifferent m regard to foreign, would be to become careless about all missionary 
effort ; because he recollects that the apostles, though they preached first at Jeru- 
salem, declared not there alone, but everywhere, the glorious tidings of the great 
salvation ; and because he knows well, what you know also, that although oluirity 
hegina at home, it does not, cannot, end there." 

"Look back," continued Agnes, finding that her cousins were both silent, 
" look back a hundred years. There were no foreign missions then to carry away 
money ; but do we hear of any ragged schools, or Bible women, or town mission- 
aries? Was it not Carey's noble anxiety for the conversion' of the whole world 
that aroused British Christians to a sense of the condition of their own and other 
lands, and the great duty of home as well as foreign missions? Have not our 
efforts for England increased a thousand-fold since we began to send the Word 
abroad ? Who can say that if Carey had never gone to In(£a we should have had 
two missionaries in W ? " 

" Or that you would have been a tract distributor ? " said William. 
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His ootuin Bmiled. " Just so, for thousaada of Christiaiia who give bat littlo 
money are themseWes missionaries in the neighbourhood of their homes. In ffict, 
a child of Gk)d who gives, as to the Lord, his we^j or yearly offering in the 
missionary cause^ prays as he gives, and gives because he prays ; and learns, alike 
in praying and in giving, to be himself a labourer in GKxl's vineyard. I believe, at 
tliis moment, a hundred times as much exertion is put forth by British CQiristians, 
as a whole, for the spread of the gospel of Christ in their own island than in all 
foreign missions put together. There may be much left undone, and many who 
profess to love Christ may be content to stand all the day idle ; but there is a' vast 
army of real Christians up and doing." 

" You think so ? Well, you may be right," said Nicholas, ** but the worst of it 
is I don*t meet with these good people. Soldiers should wear a uniform, eh, 
William ?" 

** These do," said Agnes, " for they have the shield of faith, the helmet of salva- 
tion ; upon their feet the preparation of the gospel of peace, and in their hands the 
sword of the Spirit, which is the word of God. The Captain of salvation knows 
them all by name, the noble army of martyrs calls them brothers, the chariots of 
Gk>d — ^which are twenty thousand, even thousands of angels — wait around them 
as they fight ; and although hidden, it may be, from the gaze of the ' great ' world, 
they are watched, cared for, and uphdid of Him *by whom are all things.* 
Cousins, let me beseech you to enlist in this great army, to fight in this holy war, 
to be in daily life, and in the hour of death, the missionaries of the cross, 
the servants of , the Highest. You, Nicholas, have talents which must give you 
influence in the world. Bemember that God does not ffive them to you, they are 
but lent, and you must render account of their employment. It will not be 
enough to have eiven money to the poor, to have assisted in supporting a town 
mission, to have distributed Bibles and tracts by hundreds, or even to have argued 
with Bomanists about the worship of saints and angels, if you are not personally 
reconciled to Gt>d through faith in the Redeemer. And you, dear Wimam, now 
almost a Christian, cannot be saved unless the 'almost' becomes 'altogether,' 
unless you ask God, in faith, nothing doubting, to pardon all your sins for Jesus' 
sake." 

The "hojB sat still and listened thoughtfully ; and when at last their cousin rose 
to leave tnem, they both said, " Thank you, Agnes," heartily. 

** She is going upstairs to pray for us now," said William. 

His brother maae no answer, but that night the pages of his books were blotted 
every now and then with tears, and his heart's cry was, "Oh, that I were 
reconciled !" 

For in the room above hb cousin prayed. 


TBI JITTKinil 


THB TALIPAT PAI.M. 
Etibx little boy and giri who hu pUTsd mioiig the buttecoopi and etaivn oE 
>UT Eiiglith fieldf, or on ths bilU of Scot'uid unoug tha bine belli ud beathsr, 


tus tem hawbeauliMl; "Sod clotbet the flowere," though ha may never liave 
thought of the laTt^ goodneie of the Creator in spreading theae be&utiai lU 
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around. *' l%e horse or the mule, which have no onderatanding," are not expected 

to see the hand of Ghod in his works ; but children who have minds to think should 

see this, and many do. Yery soon the banks under our hedge-rows will begin to 

wear their clothing of gay colours again, and the golden primrose, pale lily, and 

purple violet will delight our eyes, whilst our ears will be charmed with the melody 

of many a sweet song, for *' the time of the singing of birds will have come,*' as 

well as the blooming of flowers. How pleasant it would be to think that all our 

readers, without one exception^ could and would say then, '* My Fatheb has given 

the flowers their beauty, and the birds their song!" It is very, very sad to 

remember that in those parts of the world where God has caused the most beau- 

tiful flowers and the most wonderful trees to spring out of the earth, the people 

are so ignorant that they give him no glory for it ; they don't even know that 

there is a great Creator who made all these things. Their god is often only a 

lump of stone or a piece of shapeless wood. The island of Ceylon, which Ilea 

close to the south of India, is celebrated for its wonderful natural beauties ; but, 

alas ! the people are worshippers of Buddhist idols, and know not GK>d. One 

might have thought that the palm-trees alone would have made the Cingalese 

conclude that tH^ true G-od must be ever living, and everywhere present. The 

Talipat (of which we give a picture) rises in the midst of luxuriant flowers and 

shrubs, and shoots up with a tall straight stem ; and when it is crowned with its 

magnificent spike of flowers at a hundred feet from the ground, it seems to point 

like a church-spire to the God whom all ought to worship. This remarkable tree 

only flowers once, and that when the palm has reached the age of one hundred 

years. When it has fully blossomed, the tree begins to decay, and soon appears 

only a withered trunk. This curious circumstance suggests many lemons, and 

should eertainly remind us that all the beautiful things connected with this world, 

and the world itself must one day perish ; and that it is very foolish to be setting 

the heart on things on the earth, and neglecting to secure treasures in heaven, 

where all is beautiful, and nothing decays. 


I WANT TO DO SOMETHinra FOB GOD! 

A UTTLB pale boy was seated in the kitchen of a small cottage, and occupied in 
reading the Bible. His mother was busily engaged in sewing, when she was sud- 
denly surprised by hearing him exclaim, " O mother, I am so very happy!" and 
the little fellow rose from his seat, and came to her, and laid his head upon her 
lap. 

The mother's eyes fllled with tears, for she thought her little boy had very few 
things to make him happy. He was siok and lame, and they were so poor tliat he 
had neither warm clothes nor proper food ; but she only said, " And what i» it 


that makes you so bappy, Kiohard ? '* The boy lifted his pale, thin &oe^ and said, 
"I do loye God so, dear mother, be is so good." 

" And wba^ has put that into your mind just now P " 

" I haye been reading about the creation, mother, and how wicked the people 
became after God had made the beautiful world for them : and yet, although they 
kept on sinning against him, he was full of mercy. He would haye spared the cities 
of Sodom and Gomorrah if only ten righteous men could haye been found in 
them ; and then he let Noah be a hundred and twenty years in preparing the ark, 
and yet the people repented not. But the g^reatest goodness of all was in sending 
Jesus to die for us. O mother ! when I think upon all that Gk>d has done and 
Jesus has suffered for us, I cannot help wishing that I could do something for 
God." 

" But what can you do, my child P " said his mother ; ** you are too ill and 
weakly to work." 

" I know that, mother ; but I must do something. I belieye that I shall not 
liye yery long, and I want to try and show that I would do good if I could. Will 
you get me a missionary box, and let me try and fill it ? " 

*' I am quite willing, dear Richard, only you must not be asking aU the ladies 
who come here to see you for money ; you know that would not be proper." 

"No, mother, I won't do that : but I haye been thinking that I might sell the 
little wooden kniyes and toothpicks which I make, and cut out more of the paper 
ornaments that Mrs. Williams liked so much, and perhaps the ladies will buy 
them." 

"WelLmyboy, FU get the paper, and when &ther comes home you can ask 
him forsome wood." 

In a week from that time Bichard had seyeral little articles neatly finished, and 
laid in a paper tray, upon which was a card with the words, *' For sale, for the 
good of the Missionary Society." 

In a yery short time the good ladies who came to see him bought all the things 
which were in the tray, for they felt pleased to encourage the little boy, who seem^ 
in such earnest to do good, and Bichard soon found that his efforts to " do some- 
thing for Gk>d" were blessed by him with success. 

When the next quarterly missionary meeting took place, Richard's mother 
carried his missionary box, and gaye.it into the collector's hands, saying, " It is 
Richard Johnson's, my son's box, sir ; " and then she burst into tears, for her 
little boy was dead. He had been seized with a sudden illness in the midst of his 
efforts mr the missionary cause, and after lingering a week he had died. 

The box was opened, and found to contain eighteen shillings and sixpence ; and 
this sum was soon increased by the sale of a few little articl^ left upon Richard's 
paper tray; 

Dear reader, haye you eyer tried to do something for God P 

If not, begin now, for Gk>d hath done great things for you. 
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THE MOUNTAIN TRAVELLEB. 

A TBATELLEB was once croBsiag mountain heights, over almost 
untrodden snow. He had been warned not to stop, and, if ever 
so tired, not to rest, for if sleep once overtook him, the cold would 
creep into his vitals, and make death certain. 

For a time he went bravely on his dreary way; but with the 
deepening shade and freezing blast of night there fell a weight 
upon his eyes which he could hardly throw off. In vain he tried 
to reason with himself; in vain he tasked his utmost strength to 
shake off that fatal weariness. 

At this moment of danger his foot struck against a heap that 
lay across his path. It was not a stone, though a stone could 
scarcely be colder. He stooped down to touch it, and found a 
human body half buried beneath a snow-drifb. In an instant he 
forgot himself, took the poor dying traveller in his arms, and was 
rubbing his chest, and hands^ and forehead, breathing upon the 
stiff, cold lips his own warm breath, and pressing the silent heart 
to the beating pulses of his own generous bosom. 

The effort to save another brought back to himself life, warmth, 
and energy. He became a strong man again, instead of being just 
ready to drop down and die. In saving his brother he was saved 
himself. 

K you have learned to love the gospel of Jesus Christ, but the 
fervour of that first love has fled, speak to others of that half-for- 
gotten Saviour, and you will find that there is a life-giving power 
in the name of Jesus, to bring back the warm currents of life to 
your own chilled soul. Go in the strength of the Lord, and try to 
save a perishing brother. 
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LITTLE AT FIRST. 

A LITTLE spring had lost its way, 

Amon^ tiie grass and fern ; 
A passing stranger scooped a well« 

Where weary men might torn. 
He wall'd it in, and hung with care 

A ladle at the hrink— 
But thought not of the deed he did, 

Bat judged that toil might drink. 
He pass'd again — and lo ! the well, 

By summers never dried. 
Had cool'd ten thousand parching tongues. 

And saved a life beside. 

A dreamer dropp'd a random thought ; 

*Twas old, and yet 'twaa new — 
A simple fancy of the brain, 

But strong in being true ; 
It shone upon a genial mind, 

And lo ! its light became 
A lamp of life, a beacon ray, 

A monitory flame. 
The thought was small — its issue great ; 

A watch-flre on the hill, 
It shed its radiance far adown, 

And cheers the valley still ! 

A nameless man amid a oix>wd 

That throng'd the daily mart, 
Let fall a word of hope and love. 

Unstudied, from the heart, 
A whisper on the tumult thrown — 

A transitory breath — 
It raised a brother from the dust, 

It saved a soul from death. 
O germ ! O fount ! O word of love ! 

thought at random cast ! 
Ye were but little at the first, 

But mighty at the last ! 

Chables Mackay. I 
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* "fill 


STONEHENOE. 

Some of our young readeni will wonder what is this picture of old 
stones that we have given them this month. Is it a picture from 
India, or from China, or from some of the islands of the South Seas ; 
or if it is not from any of these places, where does it come from, for 
it is certainly curious enough ? In answer to this question we have 
only to answer, that it is a picture of some old stones that are to be 
found on Salisbury Plain, in England; and that what makes it 
interesting to us is, that it represents the ruins of a heathen temple 
that existed two thousand years ago, and that still exists, only as it 
is seen in the picture, to this day. 

Our young readers hardly need to be told that England was once 
a heathen country. The people who lived here were all savages; 
and though they nad a religion — for you know all people have a 
religion ; however degraded they may be, they have a religion of 
some sort — it was a very barbarous and cruel religion, and one that 
caused them to offer human sacrifices, to please the gods, as the 
poor people thought. They used to offer men and women, and even 
little children, in sacrifice to their gods ; and one of the ways they 
had of doing this was, to put them, hundreds at a time, into large 
wicker baskets, and then to set fire to these baskets, so that the poor 
people were all burnt to death. It is probable that they used to do 
such things as these at the temple which is now called Stonehenge. 
I was there a few weeks ago, and I saw a stone which I was told 
was the altar, and which even now looks as if it were marked with 
blood, and where it is supposed that hundreds, if not thousands, of 
poor creatures were barbarously slain. Oh, how glad I was, when I 
saw that stone, to think that England was now a Christian country, 
and that we English people had been taught that there is one only 
sacrifice for sin ; and that now, instead of being themselves sacrificed 
in sucE a barbarous manner to false gods, the children of England 
are being taught — and many of them have learnt it too — that Jesus 
Chbist is " the way, the truth, and the life," and that all may come 
to G-od through him ! 
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But, alas ! there are still many countries where they even now 
practise such cruelties as were once practised in England. Yes, 
"the dark nlaces of the earth are" still "fuUof the habitations of 
cruelty." My young readers, it was the Christianity that was 
brought by missionaries to England that made England what it is 
now : shall we not send missionaries to other lands, to save them, as 
we have ourselves been saved ? Oh yes, I hear you say, yes I Let 
us try then ; and let us remember, that God has promised his bless- 
ing upon the efforts of his servants, and that " in due season we sJiall 
reap, if we faint not \ " 


THE BBAHMIK BOY. 


I All going to tell yon a story, my dear 
cliildren, of a boy in India, who left off 
praying to idols and became a lover and 
follower of Jesus. 

In a part of India called Benares, there 
was a good missionary preaching Christ to 
the heathen. AU who believed what he 
said came and told him that they would 
like to be Christians; and then, if he 
found that they really moant what they 
said, he taught them about Christ, and 
afterwards baptized them. 

Amongst those persons there was a 
young Brahmin. He came to the mis- 
sionary and asked him to baptize him, as 
he wished to be a Christian. When the 
missionary asked him about himself, he 
said, "I am an orphan, and have heard 
you preach in the city, and wish to be a 
Christian. My gods are deceivers, but 
Christ is the Saviour of men, and died for 
them." 
The missionaiy said, '* You are but a 


young boy, and must consider what you 
wiU have to suffer if you become a Chris- 
tian." 

The boy replied, ** Sahib, your warning 
comes too late ; I have already cut my 
Brahminical string and lock of hair, have 
eaten with Christians, and so destroyed 
my caste." 

The next day his friends came to look 
for him. They were allowed to see him, 
but not to take him away by force. 

When they had left he threw himself 
at the missionary's feet, and begged him 
to protect him. A few days after, an 
order from the police was received at the 
missionaiy station to send the boy to 
them ; they were obliged to obey the 
order, but they sent a European catechist 
(or teacher) with him. As soon as they 
had got out of the missionary grounds, 
about forty persons fell upon them, and 
tried to carry the boy off; but they were 
not allowed to do this, for it was dis- 
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ooyered that the police had not reaUj Mxit 
an order. The next day hia grandmother 
and aunt came to him, for females have 
great power in heing ahle to persuade 
their male relatives to do anything. They 
wept bitterly, threw themselves at his 
feet, and knocked their heads on the 
ground. Next came the grandfather, 
nearly a hundred years old, and he was 
a great enemy of Christ, and was very 
proud and violent. He argued with his 
grandson, flattered him, scolded him, and 
cursed him, and at length flew into a 
great passion, and said, "Ton good-for- 
nothing young fellow, I thought you would 
one day bum my poor old bones, instead 
of which you play me the trick of be- 
coming a Christian.'' The boy replied, 
"Do not be angry; become a Christian, 
too, grandfather, and we can live to- 
gether." 

As the boy was a member of a family of 
rank, all means were taken to entice him 
away from the missionary station, but 
they did not succeed. There was his 
grandfather at his feet, his female rela- 
tives weeping, and the old man cursing 
and flattering by turns; yet this boy, 
strong in the strength which Christ sup- 
plies, said ai;ain and again, '* Do not per- 
suade me, I cannot remain a Hinr^u ; I 
wish to become a Christian, for Christ 
died for me." 

Well, when the relations found that 
they could not make any impression upon 
the boy with all their entreaties, they 
brought him before the English magis- 
trate, who was obliged by the law to 


order him to be given up to his friends, 
as he was under fourteen years of age. 
The missionaries then came and begged 
the judge to let the boy stky with them, 
because he wished to do so ; but the judge 
said that he must be given up to his 
friends, and so he was. But two days 
afterwards the grand-parents came to the 
missionaries, and told them that their 
grandson had run away from them, and 
they both wept. The missionaries talked 
to them, and told them how wicked it 
was to pray to idols, and what a good it 
was to be a Christian, and they ought to 
let their grandson do as he pleased, and 
at last the grand-parents consented to 
allow the boy to remain with the mis- 
sionaries. 

So you see how God delivered this child 
out of the hands of those who would have 
made him worship idols. 

I wonder whether you have been as 
bold as this Brahmin boy. He was ready, 
you see, to leave ail his dear relations and 
friends for Christ's sake, or he could not 
have lived amongst them and served Grod. 
He had to choose between the two. I 
hope you, my dear children, are making 
a good choice. You remember what 
Jesus' friend, Mary, chose : ** But Maiy 
hath chosen the good part," said Christ to 
her. And if you choose the way that 
leads to heaven, that will be the best way 
of all other wajrs in the world. Such a 
good part that is, for then you will have 
the Lord for your God, Jesus as yonr 
Saviour, the Holy Spirit as your Guide, 
and heaven at last as your eternal home.* 


* From the Christian Tremary. 
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THE LITTLE BOY AND THB DUKE. 

As you haye undertaken, my dear children, to work for Christ, and to try and 
bring the world into subjection to Him who loved you, I am very anxious that 
your zeal, your devotedness, your perseverance, your industry, and your prayer- 
fulness should correspond with the trials and difficulties which you may be called 
to surmount. If these are all in exercise there is no success with which your 
efforts may not be crowned. To encourage you to cultivate these graces and gifts, 
let me tell you a story which, though not quite missionary, may yet be applied to 
that subject ; and learn that the least among you may do much to alleviate the 
sorrows of others. 

A little fellow who belonged to a Sunday school was the son of a farmer ; his 
father suddenly died, and his mother was consequently left a widow. While in 
this state, and while doing the best she could to cultivate the farm, and provide 
for her family, the Duke's steward called upon her, and told her that he must take 
away from the farm the sheep-walk, which was to her a very important part of the 
holding. The poor widow was greatly affected by this notice, and cried very bit- 
terly about it. Her son observed her sorrow, and said, " Mother, why do you 
cry ? " 

" Oh," said the mother, " you cannot understand it, my child j so why should 
you be so inquisitive P" 

" Yes, mother," said the boy ; " I want to know ; I wish to sympathise with 
you, and to help you if I could." 

" Well, my dear," said the mother, " the Duke*s steward has been here, and has 
told me that he must take away the sheep-walk from the farm. Of course, if he 
does that I cannot pay the rent ; and what will become of us I cannot tell." 

•* Don't ciy, mother," said the boy j " I shall go up to the Castle, and see the 
Duke about it myself, and I will tell him of your sorrow." 

Notwithstanding all her persuasions against it, the little fellow started for the 
Castle on his errand of mercy, and on his arrival rang the bell. The servant who 
came out looked at the child, and called to him, " Was it you, sir, that rang the 
bell ? Be off with you in a moment. Troublesome and impertinent fellows, to 
come here and give the servants nothing but trouble." 

" No, sir," replied the boy, " I am come to tell the Duke about my mother. I 
found her crying this morning, and in trouble, and I hope to see his lordship, that 
he may listen to her grief as I do." 

He argued his mother's case so well with the servant, that he prevailed upon 
him to go in and ask the Duke whether he would see him. G-oing in, the servant 
said to the Duke, " Please, your grace, here is a little boy at the gate wishing very 
much to see your loi*dship ; he has some story to tell'^ou about his mother. Is it 
your grace's pleasure to see him ?" 

" Oh, show him in, John," said the Duke, " show him in : what does he want ? " 
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The Borrant returned to the child, and said, " Well ! my boy, l^e Duke has 
agreed to see you ; but you must always say * your grace ;* remember, don't forget 
that : " referring, of course, to the mode in which he should address the Duke. 

" No," said the child, " I won't forget it." 

On being introduced to the Duke, " Well, my boy," said his lordship, *' what 
do you want ? " 

" For what W9 are about to receive^* said the child, " th9 Lord make us truU^ 
thankful" 

" What do you want, my boy ? " reiterated his lordship. 

" I liave come to toll you," said the boy, " about my mother. I found her cry- 
ing very much to-day; and when I asked her about it, she told me that the steward 
had been to see her, and had given her notice that he must take away the sheep- 
walk from the farm ; and if he does so, she cannot pay her rent." 

'* Yes," said the Duke ; " but I understand that your mother does not pay her 
rent." 

" O yes, sir," replied the boy, " my mother always pays her rent, and pays it to 
the day." 

" Well, my boy," replied his lordship, '* you go home, and comfort your mother, 
and tell her that you have seen the Duke, and assure her, that as long as she pays 
her rent, no one will be permitted to deprive her of the sheep-walk." 

*< For what we have now received" said the boy, ** the Lord^e hoUf name he 
praised" 

The Duke rang the bell, and as the servant came in, " Here, John," said he, 
** that little boy has said his grace twice^ and has had nothing to eat or drink ; 
take him to the kitehen, and give him a good dinner before he goes home." 

John took the boy to the kitchen, and gave him a good dinner, and sent him 
home to his mother rejoicing, to give her the good news that the Duke had sym- 
pathised with her as well as her child. 

Now, my dear young friends, I might here remind you of the importance of 
honouring your father and mother, which is the first commandment with promise. 
I might tell you how deUghted G-od is with those children who love J^heir parents, 
and who assist them in days of trouble. I might show you what a blessing rests 
upon those who sympathise with the distressed, and give them the hand of relief 
in the time of need. But I wish to apply it to your present exertions for the 
heathen. 

In your missionary labours, you are sympathising with the Saviour of the world, 
and with the church of Gk)d. You are pleading Und working very earnestly that 
Christ should have the heathen for his inheritance, and that the church should no 
longer be deprived of the sheep-walk belonging to the farm j and in this enter- 
prise, I wish you to manifest the same energy, the same zeal, the same perse- 
verance, and the same importunity that characterised this youth. What zeal and 
what courage did it require in him to go up to the Castle at all I What energy 
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and peraereniioe did he sliow in his reaaoxiiiig^ and in Iub dealing with the servant 
to obtain adnSiaaion ! What sdf-denial, what sacrifice of feeling did he make in 
standing before the Doke^ and in pleading so suooessfuUy his mother's cause ! 
Very tme, he made a htUe mistake ahout his grace, in not giving that title to his 
lordship as the servant intended he should ; yet, was it a mistake in reality ? 
When he made his appeal to heaven, rather thim to the earth, was it a mistake ? 
Who can tell bat our Father in heaven heard the appeal ; and who can tell but»that 
gracious Being, who has all hearts in his hand, and turns them, as he turns the 
rivers of water, indined this Duke to listen to his artless story, and pity the 
widowed mother, and give a &vourable answer to her child. In connection with 
your great undertaking, never forget to say your grace ; I mean, always remember 
to consecrate your labours and your exertions with prayer. God It is who can 
open the hearts of those to whom you apply for subscriptions. 6h>d it is who can 
gire you a blessing in your walks and in your operations. Gk>d it is who can 
render all your efforts successful for the conversion of the heathen, and for the 
enlargement of the church. Never do anything without prayer, and you will, Uke 
this dear child, often have cause to rejoice that your prayers are heard and 
answered in your own experience, and in the blessedness of those for whom you 
labour. But more than this, persevere ; go to your labour with great simpUoity, 
and affection, and eameetnees. Let all see that you are pleading the cause of the 
destitute heathen, and of the blessed Jesus. What should your friends, and your 
parents, and your neighbours do for Him who gave his life a ransom for them ? 
What ^ould they do for Him who has granted them such lig&t, such knowledge, 
such privileges, and such blessings as they are permitted to enjoy P What sho^d 
they do for Him who gives them Ufe, and health, and comfort, and friends, and 
home, and crowns every day of their existence with his lovingkindness ? What 
should they do but encourage you in your early efforts to send his gospel to those 
who are ready to perish, and to rescue the world from the hands of the wicked one! 
Like this child, plead very earnestly with servant and master, with rich and poor, 
with young and old, and with all who come within your reach ; that many maybe 
pressed into this holy service, and that many may receive the blessing. 


LITTIiE EMILY AND THE MISSIONARY MEETING. 

A LITTLE girl, named Emily (or Emmy, as she liked best to be called), was 
very fond of spending money for her own indulgence. Her parents were not rich, 
but they were rich enough to give Emmy plenty of food, and plenty of clothes, 
and plenty of playthings to make any girl happy (f^ iiar as such things can give 
happiness) ; but this did not satisfy her ; all the halfpence she could get were 
immediately spent for cakes or fruit. Her parents went to live in the country, 
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and there ahe was allowed to walk in a lai^ge and beantifiil garden belonging to a 
gentleman in the neighbourhood, who thought it would be a great pleasure to the 
little London girl to do so ; and, although she was not permitted 'to gather anj 
of the fruit for herself, the eentleman gave her some almost every day. But even 
this did not satisfy her ; stiU her halfpence all went for sweets or for cocoa-nuts, 
of which she was particularly fond. 

One Sunday a missionary-meeting was announced for the following Tuesday, in 
the Tillage school-house. Emmy had heard of missionaries, and she knew there 
was a misdionary-box in the room, but she had never thought or cared about the 
use of it. However, she was pleased when her mother told her she would take 
her to the meeting ; for she thought it would make her of great importance to go 
where everybody else was going. When she went into the room it was nearly 
empty ; but she was greatly amused at watching it gradually filling with men, 
women, and children, for it was a village where great interrat was felt and shown 
in missions. Last of all came a gentleman whom Emily had never seen before, and 
her mother whispered to her t^at he was ** the missionary." He talked about a 
great many wonderful things that our little friend had never heard of, but which 
most girls and boys who have ever been to a missionary -meeting know something 
about. At last he said, " Now, my dear children, what do you mean to do for the 
missionaries ? Do you mean to go home, and think no more about them ? or do 
you mean to help them in teaching the ignorant the way to heaven ? You can 
each do something if you try ; do you wish me to tell you how P Turn away your 
eyes from the tempting cake* shops ; buy no more plums or cocoa-nuts- for your 
own pleasure; but put your halfpence into this box, and pray that a blessing may 
be upon every one you put in, that it may do good to some poor little child who is 
ready to perish. There are about sixty children in this room ; if each of you 
spend only one halfpenny per week in sweets or playthings, what will that 
amount to at the end of the year P Six pounds ten shillings ! For that sum, mj 
dear children, you could support two little scholars in our India Mission Schools ; 
if you refuse to do so, you are each year, it may be, keeping two little souls from 
the knowledge of the blessed Saviour, and the way to heaven. May God help you 
to choose which you will do." 

Poor little Emmy ! her conscience was touched, her heart filled with penitence, 
and her eyes with tears, and she put down her head, for fear the missionary should 
see how red her cheeks had become. The meeting was soon over, and Emmy held 
her mother's hand very tight, as they left the room. When they were free from 
the crowd, she said, timidly, **Ma, do you think the missionary knows about me?" 
'* What about you, dear P " " That I buy cakes and things for myself, and that I 
never put anything into the box P" " No, Emily, I do not think the missionary 
knows it ; but G-od knows it, and I think he has sent this good gentleman to 
teach us things that we never knew before." " But, mother, did not you know 
before that we ought to help missionaries P " ** Yes, I knew that j but I did not 
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know many thingB that I hare heard to-night." *' And do yon think he really 
meant what he said about the halfpence and the children in the Indian schools ?" 
"Yes, Emmy, I have heard that before, and I have heard, too, that if every 
Christian family in England would give but one halfpenny a week, it would come 
to more than two hundred thousand pounds a year." ** Oh ! mother, what a great 
deal of money ! and only think, too, that if every family spends a halfpenny a week 
in nonsense, when it is all put together, it comes to just the same two hundred 
thousand pounds a year ! *' x es, Enuny, it is worth thinking about, indeed ; 
but here we are at home, and you look too tired and sleepy to talk any more about 
it to-night." 

The little girl did not talk any more about it, but she thought about it, both 
when she was saying her prayers, and when she lay down on her bed, and she 
made up her mind what she would do. 

Six months after, there was another missionary-meeting in that same village 
school-room, and Emmy put a sixpence, a fourpence, and a penny into the box — 
all her savings through the six months, except one penny that she had spent on 
her birthday for ginger-bread ; and now she wished she had not spent it, for she 
had a good dinner on that day, and could have done very well without the ginger- 
bread ; and then she would have had a whole shilling to put into the box. But, 
although she had indulged herself on that occasion, she had exercised self-denial 
many other times since the words of the missionary had so affected her ; and this^ 
good habit, once begun in a sincere and humble spirit, became easier to her, and 
she was able to put a shilling and a halfpenny into the box at the next meeting. 

Emily is not a child now ; she is a young woman, and in service ; and I am 
happy to say she saves a few shillings every year out of her wages to help the mis- 
sionaries, instead of spending them in foolish books or unbecoming finery, as too 
many young servants do, and as she would most likely do, also, if she had not 
early learned to deny herself. 


THE DATE PALM. 


Eysby reader of the Holy Scriptures knows that the palm-tree is several times 
mentioned by the sacred writers, and that like many other natural productions it is 
also referred to as a symbol. AYe find it mentioned in connection with the journey 
of the Israelites in the wilderness ; for not long after they had crossed the Bed 
Sea, and travelled some weary miles over sand and rock, we are told that " they 
came to Elim, where were twelve wells of water, and threescore and ten palm-trees, 
and they encamped there" (Exodus xv. 27). Very delightful it must have been 
for them to slake their thirst at the refreshing springs, and to sit down under the 
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cooling shade of the palm gran. Mrdj b platHuit gtmbol tha duldien mart hsTt 
imd there before Ihoj itarted igain on thejr long mBToh! The wandering Arabs 
of the present daj look out witli groat esgemesB for the bright greea crown of tiie 


palm-tree, -when crossing the desert with tUeir families, and tents, and camel'. 
Thef know, nlien thej see it, that the; ahall find by it a pleaaant resling-pUce aiii 
a, crystal epring. The £ruib, too, of this, which is the Data Palm, is good and 
wholesome; and when Ihey haVe eaten the pulpy part tlienuelvea, they do not 
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throw the hard kemeb wwmj a» m S% bnt ihej aoA tiiem in water, and giTe them 
to the camels, who eat them with great relish. 

This tree is refisircd to bj the Psahniat as a symbol, when he says, " The 
righteous shall flourish as the pafan«tree. . . . Th^ shall still bring forth fruit in 
old age " (Psahn xcii. 12). To understand this beautiful figure it is necessary to 
be informed that the palm-tree, m its natiye countries, grows most luxuriantly, 
and it did so at one time in Palestine, and particularly along the banks of the 
river J'ordan, wtuere thers were many splendid grores of the Date Palm. The tree 
generally rises to a height of between fifty and sixty feet from the ground, the 
leaves always growing out of the head of tile trunk, and £illing over like a curtain 
as the tree shoots upward. The decayed leaves are cut oS, and the roots of the 
stems lorm a. sort of ladder for reaching the top ; so that any little boy with strong 
limbs and a stout heart could easily climb up. When the Date Palm has reached 
its full fruit-bearing powers, it produces the dates in great abundance, the rich 
clusters on a single tree sometimes weighing four hundred pounds ; and it continues 
to do this season after season, tUl it is more than a hundred years old ; and will 
even produce fruit when it has reached tiie age of two hundred years. So, when 
the righteous are said to flourish like the palm-tree, and to bring forth fruit in old 
age, we understand it to mean that CK>d blesses them with such holiness of life, 
that they are fruitful in all the graces and virtues of his true children, and the love 
of Christ dwells in them so richly, that they are the means of blessing those 
around them ; and this they continue to be even to their last hour on earth. The 
Date Palm propagates itseUT very rapidly. It sends out many suckers from the 
roots, that speedily grow up into goodly trees. And so God*B people — *Hhe 
righteous" — ^if they are to flourish as the palm-tree, must multiply; and this they 
are to do by preaching the gospel to "every creature," as Jesue has commanded. 
When we send a missionary to the heathen, it. is like transplanting one of Qod*s 
palms — ^there in the heathen land he is to be fruitful and multiply by bringing the 
heathen to Jesus. And every child that loves the Saviour, and shows his love by 
praying for the hussionary cause, and by helping it, will assuredly flourish like the 
palin-tree ; and if spared, will still be bringing fruits of holiness and usefulness even 
in old age. May all our readers " be planted in the house of the liord," that so one 
day they may " flourish in the courts of our God I " 
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THE HEAVENLY MANSION. 


mip^^ig^s^g^ 


My heaT*n - ly home is bright and fair, We'll be gs-thered home ; 
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Nor death nor dgh-ing rit-ita there, We'll be ga-theredhome: 
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tiU Je - sua eomes, And we'll be ga-thered home. 
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2. Its glittering towers the sun outshine, 

We'll be gathered home ; 
That heavenly mansion shall be mine, 
We'll be gathered home : 

We'll wait^ ko, 

3. My Father's house is built on high, 

W e'U be gathered home ; 


Abore the arched and starry sky. 
We'll be gathered home : 

Well wait, &c. 

4. When from this earthly prison free, 
We'll be gathered home ; 
That heavenly mansion mine shall be, 
Well be gathered home. 

Well wait, Ifcc. 
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WHAT LITTLE HANDS CAN DO. 

Children think they can do little good, and even their parents gene- 
rally think the same. They can be obedient and afiTectionate, — this all 
admit ; but few think they are old enough to do anything for the salvation 
of the world. Now, children, this is a very great error. 

Can a child do as much as a worm ? " Why, yes," exclaims every little 
reader, " and more too." Let us see. 

Imagine that you and I are sailing in a vessel upon the South Seas. 
How beautifully we glide along! The vessel skims the ocean like a 
swan. But what is that yonder, rising above the billows like a painted 
island? Nearer and nearer we come to the attractive object, all the 
while appearing more beautiful and brilliant than the Crystal Palace ; 
when, lo, we discover it was the splendid work of seatworms so small that 
we cannot see them with the naked eye. Yes, the little coral-worm threw 
up those many-coloured reefs, a little at a time, until we have this mag- 
nificent sight. And just over there, beyond that line of reefs, you see 
that little island cohered with tall palm-trees, so green and slender. The 
foundation of that island, now a fit habitation for men, was laid by the 
same little coral- worm. Yes ; coral is made of the skeletons of little sea- 
worms. 

This is what some worms do towards making this world a habitation for 
mankind. They make islands. God did not create them to be useless in 
this world, where sp much is to be done. Their work amounts to some- 
thing. 

Would you not be as useful as the little coral-worm P You cannot 
build islands, but you can help the people who live upon them, and those 
who live in other parts of the earth. A penny is a small gift, but twelve 
of them make a shilling. A grain of sand is very minute, but enough of 
them will make a mountain. So the little which one child does for God 
may seem too small to be counted, but, perhaps, twenty of these littles 
are equal to the work of one full-grown man or woman. Do not forget 
that if you do nothing for God, you are not worth as much as the coral- 
worm. 
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OJECUiBBfiir KULYIlffO. 

LiTTM children, when you pray, 
" Father, hallowed be thy name ! " 

Doyott think, the words you say 
Erom the lips of Jesiis came r 

Uttered not with soul sincere^ 

They offend his holy ear ; 

But, if from the heart they rise. 

They ore incense to the skies. 

When you pray, " Thy kingdom come ! *' 

Would you have it everywhere f 
If you do but think of home, 

'Tis a vain and empty prayer. 
When you ask, " Thy will be done ; " 
Everywhere beneath the sun, 
Should a voice within you say, 
Or your lips be mute, that pray. 

When you ask for " daily brciad,'* 

And your " trespasses ** forgiven ; 
Would you have all people fed — 

Every soul made heir of heaven ? 
Then, you'll strive His name to spread, 
Who of life can give the bread. 
Only through whose love can be 
Souls irom sin, for heaven, made free. 

Would you all " temptation " shun, 

And " from evil " find release ; 
Trust to Good's beloved Son, 

For in him is perfect peace. 
What you do his cause to aid. 
Will your treasure sure be made, 
Where in brightness it shall last, 
When this earth itself is past ! 
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D£LHI. 

Wheit our readers look at this picture of a great Indian citj, we 
think they will exclaim, " What a noble street, and what handsome 
buildings ! how very different to those Chinese cities, with their low 
houses and narrow lanes 1 " Yes, very different indeed ; and this is 
one of the finest cities in India, The camel in the road shows that 
Delhi is in Northern India, because there they have to employ many 
of these useful animals in crossing the desert, and great numbers of 
them are to be seen in use in the neighbourhood of this city. There 
are some huge elephants, too, in the picture ; but they are to be 
found in all parts of the country. Delhi stands on the left bank of 
the river Jumna, many miles above its junction with the Ganges, and 
is a veiy ancient and splendid city. The picture gives a bird's-eye 
view of it, and in every direction the domes and towers and minarets 
are seen rising above the surrounding buildings. These temples and 
palaces are nearly all Mohammedan, this having been the capital city 
of Mobammedan rule in India. In looking down the Chuudnee 
Chouk, or Silver Street, there is seen in the distance the gateway of 
a magnificent temple called the Jumna Musjid; it is built of red 
stone, and the gate, which is very large, is made of beautifully- 
wrought brass. The minarets on each side are built of marble aud 
red stone in alternate rows, and the whole mosque cost many, many 
thousands of pounds.. Most of the Mohammedan princes who ruled 
in India amused themselves by robbing the natives, and spending , 
their gains in building the splendid temples and palaces with which 
Delhi and other cities in Northern India are adorned. The long 
dark channel in the middle of the road is a little canal, formed toj 
supply the thirsty men and animals with water, and the camel 
evidently hastening to get a draught. There were not many peopk 
in the Chunduee Chouk^when this sketch was taken, as it was the 
heat of the day, when everybody who can keeps in the shade indooi 
In the evening, however, this great thoroughfare is thronged with 
gay and many-coloured crowd ; for, although the Hindoos alraoa 
always wear white garments, there are people of different natioi 
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aad many tribes to be seen here. Some very sad thoughts rise in 
the mind while we look down the Gbundnee Chouk. Away yonder 
on the left are two domes that remind us of a time when this great 
street literally ran with blood. Just about one hundred and twenty 
years ago, a fyrant, called JS^adir Shah, seated himself on the roof of 
that mosque, and ordered his soldiers to put the inhabitants to death 
while he held his sword aloft, and he did not return it to the scab- 
bard tiU one hundred thousand of the people were murdered. Very 
lately this street was again the scene of many murders committed by 
the rebels, who put all the Europeans and native Christians to death 
that they could find in Delhi. In our next number we shall have 
something to say about this, and we hope to give a picture of the 
house in which one of our missionaries perished. Meanwhile let us 
thank God that the Chundnee Chouk now often echoes the glad 
tidings of salvation. Many crowds have recently gathered here to 
listen to the manly vaice of our brave missionary, Mr. Smith ; and 
many of the heathen of Delhi, and of the followers of the false 
prophet, have been led to cry out, " What must we do to be saved. 


NEWS PROM DELHI. 


Most of onr young friends know where 
Delhi is. They have often heard of it. 
There Mr. Mackay, Mrs. Thompson, the 
widow of a faithful missionary, called 
" the Apostle of the North," because he 
went about continually from place to 
place, preachiag the gospel, and her two 
daughters, were cruelly slain by the wicked 
soldiers during the late rebellion. 

The particulars of the death of these 
dear ladies have only just now reached 
the hands of the Secretary of the Mbsion. 
Mr. J. G. Gregson, of Monghyr, has 
lately visited Bhagulpore, a station of the 


Church Missionary" Society, and there 
met Mj. Hallett, Mr. Thompson's son- 
in-law, who told him the following affect- 
ing tale : — 

The day before the massacre he wanted 
Mrs. Thompson and her daughters to go 
with him to a statioa near Delhi ; but she 
thought that as her husband was so much 
respected by the natives, they would 
guard her from the sepoys. But it did 
not turn out so ; for they shot at her 
daughters while they were in the veran- 
dah. One was killed outright ; the other 
lingered about half-an-hour. Mrs. Thomp- 
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son, thougli wounded, crawled acroM the 
road into a house, where the bloodthirsty 
soldiers cut her to pieces. 

And now we find that if they had fled 
with Mr. Hallett, a similar fate would 
have fallen upon them ; for his wife, and 
the other residents at the station whither 
he had gone, were killed. He escaped by 
hiding in a tank, standing up to his chin 
in water from ten o'clock in the morning 
until eight o'clock at night. All these 
long, dreary hours he was afraid to move, 
as sepoys were bathing within three 
yards of him, and rejoicing over what 
they had done ! 

Having ascertained the fate of his rela- 
tives after the fall of Delhi, Mr. Hallett 
came to England, resolved to return to 
India, not as a servant of the Govern- 
ment, but of King Jesus, to preach the 
gospel to the heathen. Was not that, 
dear children, returning good for evil? 
May God bless this good man. Let tls 
pray to God to give him great success. 

Bat we are thankful to tell you that 
tidings very different from these dismal 
ones of blood and death come to us by 
almost every mail. Mr. Smith, who used 
to be at Chitoura, is there now. You 
must all know him. He was home for 
his health, and went about the country 
for nearly two years, telling people all 
about India ; and he frequently spoke to 
large crowds of dear young people, who 
loved to hear about the Mission. Besides 


Mr. Smith, there are two other mission- 
aries at Delhi, Mr. Broadway and Mr. 
Parsons; for the people came in such 
crowds to hear, and wanted services so 
often, that Mr. Smith became vexy ill, 
and it was feared he would be obliged to 
go away from India altogether. This 
would have been very sad. 

Well then, now that Mr. Smith has got 
these good ministers to help he gets bet- 
ter. They have divided Delhi and the 
country round about into three districts, 
a missionary and native preacher to eadL 
They have a great many stations in these 
districts where they go to preach. Do 
you ask, Does any good come of all this ? 
Listen. There were only four native 
Christians in Delhi in June last. Up to 
Christmas the additions amounted to 
ninety-eight, besides ten Europeans. Is 
not that delightful ? What a change from 
war and bloodshed ! 

Dear young friends, only one word 
more. Mr. Smith, writing on the Ist of 
February, says, "We are all in good 
health. I am feeling quite strong again, 
and have baptized sixteen this past month f 
May this good work go on and prosper. 
While you read this news from India, 
may your little hearts rejoice and be glad ; 
and when you pray to God, and say. Let 
thy kingdom comCj think of Delhi espe- 
cially, for there, where riot and war so 
lately raged, the gospel is bringing peace 
and joy t 
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A HINDOO GIBL SEEKING JESUS. 
To ike SdUor of the Juvenile Missionary Herald, 

« March Qth, 1860. 
''Deab Mb. Editob, — The interesting account of 'Little Emma and the 
Missionary Meeting/ which appears in your useful Magazine for March, reminds 
me of a touching incident which I heard related at our Juvenile Missionary Meet- 
ing last month. I have since found it in one of papa*s books, and should be glad 
to see it inserted in one of the early numbers of the * Juvenile Missionary Herald.' 
I am a young collector for the Juvenile Missionary Society, and thought when 
heanng this anecdote that if I could obtain a little money to send God's word and 
good missionaries to the heathen, I should feel happy. Perhaps it might have a 
similar effect on many of your young readers. I hope you will pardon me for pre- 
suming to write to you, and not tell the people anything about me, as I am only a 
little girl, not eight years old till summer, and this is the first letter I ever wrote 
to an editor. 

'* I have only one thing more to add, and that is, I trust that your ' Juvenile 
Herald' may be as useful and pleasant to many others as it is to — 

" Yours respectfully, M. J. C." 


, A UTTiiE Hindoo girl was one summer's afternoon playing at the door of her 
father's bungalow, when she was carried off, taken to Calcutta, and sold as a slave. 
She was a sweet and beautiful little girl, and the lady who bought her soon 
began to love her very much, and thought she would not make her a slave. 

She had no children of her own, and she liked to have a little girl to play with 
her and amuse her. She loved her more and more, and as she grew older she 
made her her companion. 

When this little girl was stolen from her &ther, she wa0 too young to have 
learned his religion. The lady who bought her was a Mohammedan, and she 
brought the little girl up as a Mohammedan too. 

Thus she lived tiU she was sixteen years old, and then all at once it came into 
her mind, she knew not how or why, that she was a sinner, and needed salvation. 
She was in great distress of mind, and went to her kind mistress for comfort ; but 
she could not tell her of the Saviour. All the lady could do was to try to amuse 
her, and make her forget her trouble ; she hired rope-dancers, jugglers, serpent- 
charmers, and tried all the sports of which the natives of India are fond ; these 
were of no use, and the little girl remained as miserable as ever. Her mistress, 
deeply grieved at the distress of one whom she loved dearly, next sent for a 
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Mohammedan priest. He had never felt the want of a Saviour, and he could not 
understand the girl's distress. However, he took her under his care, and did his 
best. He taught her a long string of prayers in Arabic, a language which she did 
not understand. She learned the long hard words, which ^d no meaning to her, 
and she repeated them five times a day ; and each time she repeated them, she 
turned towards Mecca, in the east, the birthplace of Mohammed, and bowed her 
face to the ground. 

Did the poor girl find comfort in these dark words and idle ceremonies ? No ; 
she felt there was no forgiveness, no salvation in these. 

When she had tried these prayers for three long years, the thought struck her 
that perhaps all the sorrow of mind was a punishment for having left the faith of 
her fathers, and become a Mohammedan. 

She set out directly in search of a Brahmin or Hindoo priest, and entreated him 
to receive her into the Hindoo churah. How do you think the Brahmin answered 
her P He cursed her in the name of his god. She told him how unhappy she was, 
and how she had suffered, and begged him to pity her j but he would not listen. 
She ofiered him a large sum of money, and then he was ready to do anything ; so 
she put herself under his direction, and went again and again. He told her to 
take an offering of flowers and fruit morning and evening to a certain goddess, 
who was some way ofi*, and once a week to offer a kid of the goats as a bloody 
sacrifice. In India the people have a language of flowers. Each flower means 
something ; and when you go into a temple, and see the flowers which have beeo 
laid on the altar, you may often tell what petitions have been offered. The flowers 
she brought as her offering signified a bleeding heart. 

Oh ! there was One who would not have refused such an offering, but she knew 
him not. For a long, long time did she carry flowers and fruit, morning and 
evening ; and once a week offer a kid of the goats, and sprinkle the blood on her- 
self and the altar ; but she found that ** the blood of goats could not take away 
her sins ;" and very often she cried out in her deep distress, '* Oh I I shall die, and 
what shall I do if I die without obtaining salvation P" 

At last she became ill through the distress of her mind, and her mistress, with 
deep sorrow, watched her beloved companion sinking into an early grave. But 
one day, as she sat alone in her room, thinking, and longing, and weeping, as was 
her custom, a beggar came to the door, and asked alms. 

Her heart was so full that she spoke of what she wanted to all whom she met, 
in the hope that some one might guide her. She began talking to the beggar^ and 
used a word which means salvation. The man started, and scud, " I think I have 
heard that word before." ** Where P Oh! where have you heard itp" she 
eagerly asked. ** Tell me where I oan find that which I wimt, and for which I am 
dying ; I shall soon die, and oh t what shall I do if I die withonfe obtaining salva- 
tion ? " The man told her the name of a charitable institution, where onoe a week 
two thousand poor natives were supplied with ricC) and before the rice was given 
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out some Christian teacher used to speak to them. *^ I have heard it there," he 
said ; '* and they tell of one Jesus Christ, who can give salvation." ** Oh ! where 
is he ? Take me to him !" The man cared nothing about this salvation himself. 
He thought she was mad, and he was going away ; but she would not suifer him 
to depart till he had given an answer. She dreaded lest she should miss that prize 
which now almost seemed within her reach. " Well," he said, ** I can tell you of 
a man who will lead you to Jesus ;" and he directed her to that part of the town 
where Nanaput Christian lived. 

Who was Narrapat Christian ? 

He was once a rich and proud Brahmin, but he had giren up all his riches and 
honours to become a humble disciple of Jesus, and he was now an assistant mis- 
sionary and preacher to his countrymen. This was the man of whom the beggar 
spoke. The Hindoo girl gave the beggar a trifle, and that very night she set out 
in search of Narraput Christian, the man who could lead her to Jesus. She went 
from house to house, and inquired of every one she met wliere Narraput Christian, 
the man who would lead her to Jesus, lived ; but no one \^ould tell her. They all 
knew, but they were worshippers of idols, and did not choose to tell her. It grew 
late and dark, and she was afraid of being seen out at that hour. Her heart was 
nearly broken ; for she thought she must return as she came, and die without 
obtaining salvation. She was just turning to go home, when she saw a man walk- 
in > along the road. She thought she would try once more ; so she asked him the 
same question, where Narraput Christian Hved, the man who would lead her to 
Jesus ? To her great joy, he pointed her to the house ; and when she reached it, 
she met Narraput himself coming out at the door. 

She fell at his feet in tears, and wringing her hands in anguish, she asked, "Are 
you Narraput Christian, the man who can lead me to Jesus P Oh ! take me to 
him ; I shall die, and what shall I do if I die without obtaining salvation ?" 

Narraput did not receive her as the Hindoo priest had done. He raised her 
kindly from the ground, and led her into the house, where his &mily were met at 
their evening meaL ** My dear young friend," he said, ** sit down and tell me alL" 
She told him her history, and as soon as she had done she rose and said, '* Now, 
sir, take me to Jesus. You know where he is ; oh ! take me to him ! " Ah ! if 
Jesus had been on earth, how willingly would he have received the poor wanderer. 
She thought he was on earth, and that she might go to him at once. But Nar- 
raput knew that though he was not here, he was just as able to pity and welcome 
her from his meroy-thronein heaven ; so he only said, '^Let us pray." All knelt 
down, and as he prayed the poor Hindoo felt that she had found that which sbe 
had BO long wanted. 
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FOB SELF, OB GOD P 

A TALK FOB HISBIOKABT COLLSCTOBS. 

** Ip any man thinketh himself to be tomething, when he is nothing, he deoeiTeth 
himself." £yen a child can understand that text. 

In one of the larger towns of western £ngland there lived, some jears ago, a 
Christian tradesman, whose honest efforts had surrounded his wife and family with 
many comforts. He had one son — a merry boy of twelve — whom he committed to 
the care of a truly excellent tutor, and five litUe girls, of ages varying from two to 
rieven. 

Walter Newman was a boy of good abilities and amiable disposition ; but he had 
one great fault — that of thinking &r too highly of himsel£ I need not say hovr 
common that fault is, nor how it comes between the heart and Gh>d ! He was 
attentive to the outward observances of religion, because he valued the respect of 
those around him, — but he believed it to be from love to holy things. He read his 
Bible, and knelt down morning and evening, because his cousin Samuel shared bis 
room, — but he imagined it was from higher motives. He collected for a missionarr 
society, and gave some of his pocket-money to the poor, because several of his 
schoolfellows did so, — but managed to convince himself that it was from obedience 
to Jesus Christ. 

One evening in spring a note came from Walter^s tutor, stating that veir 
important business would compel him to leave home for a few days, and that tiie 
boys were to have a week's holiday then, and not at Easter. Walter was pleased ; 
for he was in the midst of colouring a landscape which Mr. Harvey, his father*s 
confidential clerk, had promised to buy, when finished, for the benefit of the Irish 
Mission ; and his cousin Samuel, under his direction, was drawing an old ruin for 
the same ** market." The five days which succeeded — of course excepting Sunday 
— ^were spent in this delightful labour, the weather being luifavourabie for much 
exercise in the open air ; and, by the sixth morning, both the drawings were readj 
for the purchaser. 

*'And now,"' said Walter, '*they have to be exhibited! A capital thought 
occurred to me this morning, and you, Sam, must help me to carry it into 
execution." 

Samuel, a delicate child, some twelve months younger than his cousin, promised 
to do so, and he kept his word. In two hours all was ready, and Walter took up 
his position at the door of his mother's sitting-room, exclaiming, — 

" Walk up, ladies and gentlemen, if you please, and see the Little Exhibition of 
1851, for the small sum of one penny. Profits to be devoted to the Irish Mission ! 
Walk up, if you pl^se ; walk up !" 

As a result of this extraordinary invitation, Mr. and Mrs. Newman, and the 
five sisters, the clerks, assistants, and apprentices, even the cook, the housemaid, 
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and the porters, came in the course of the day to see the show. The room which 
Walter had borrowed for the occasion was small, but lofty, and lighted from the 
roof. At its four comers the showmen had arranged " trophies," as they called 
them, of flags, a New Zealand paddle, and two or three ancient spears ; on one 
side a mahogany book-case had been converted into a cabinet of minerals ; on the 
other a number of drawings — most of them very beautiful — were hung in a good 
light, beside some choice engravings ; while, opposite the door, three frightfully 
grotesque, but ciurious, Chiueue paintings — brought home the week before by 
nurse's very eccentric brother Jack — insisted on receiving prompt attention. 
Upon a table in the centre of the room stood a fine microscope, some photographic 
views of places in the neighbourhood, a model of a yacht, another, in ivory, of a 
Chinese junk, a large number of ancient coins, and a stuflfed parrot from Australia ; 
while two stands opposite the cabinet supported pretty pyramidal groups of long 
grass, snowdrops, primroses, crocus-buds, and violets, arranged by Samuel's loving, 
careful hand. The skylight had been decorated with evergreens, of which there 
was also a profusion above the " trophies ;" and altogether, as the work of two little 
boys, the room, as Mr. Newman observed, was very well " got up," and " worthy 
of inspection." Mr. Harvey's purchases excited general admiration ; and William 
Sedgwick, one of the elder apprentices, offered ten shillings for a copy of Samuel's 
« Ruin." 

When the exhibitors at dusk that day retired to count their gains, they found 
that the amount received for entrance-fees — no change being given at the door ! — 
was ten and eightpcnce. On this discovery Walter capered round the room, taking 
the credit entirely to himself, and Samuel's blue eyes filled with joyful tears, while | 
Kate, the eldest of the little girls, ran off to ask her mother to give them a bright 
half-sovereign, instead of the copper and silver they had gathered. 

The Sunday following was a missionary anniversary. Mr. Newman invited the 
preacher to dine with him, and the boys listened eagerly to his interesting conver- 
sation. Mr. M was a man of noble heart, anxious at all times to instruct 

the young around him ; and he bqgan to talk to Katie and Samuel, who sat nearest 
him at table. 

" WJby does he not speak to *»« ? " asked Walter, but not aloud ; " I am the 
eldest, and the most clever of aU. If he would only ask me a question or two ! " 

After a while Mr. M went into the drawing-room, and threw himself upon 

a sofa there ; — he had been travelling nearly all the previous week, and looked 
quite tired and worn, although his mind and heart were fresh and strong ; and 
Mr. and Mrs. Newman began to teach their children. But, though at other times 
Walter was always earnest to prove himself the cleverest of the group, his thoughts 
wandered off that day, continually, — off to the next room with the missionary — to 
whom he longed to show the bright half-sovereign, and say, ** It was through me 
all this was gained ! " 

At last the Bible reading ceased ; and, magazines being produced, the children 
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were at libert j to penue them. Then Walter crept off through the folding-doors, 
and sat down by the fire which had been lighted for the guest. 

The miseioDajy looked up from the manuscript which he was reading, and 
beckoned the boy towards him. ** Yon have been studying the Bible ? '* he said, 
taking Walter's hand. " You love that book, I hope ? '* 

" Oh ! yes," said Walter, for he thought he did. 

" Toa remember that some children hare no Bibles ; do you ever send any to 
such?" 

" Indeed yes, I collect for the society ; and last week I got up an exhibition, 
and gained ten shiUings and eightpence by that alone for Ireland ; and I have 
painted a landscape so as to get twelve shillings, and I taught Samuel how to draw 
a picture which he sold for seren-and-six, and all for the missionaries ! " 

Mr. M smiled, but there was sadness in the smile. ** My dear boy," he 

said gently, ** why have you done aU thu ? " 

Walter looked at him in astonishment. ** For the heathen, that they may have 
Bibles." 

" Nay," said the missionary, still with the utmost gentleness, "for yourtelf, 
thai men may praise you / Do you beUeve that if all around you scorned the mis- 
sionary work, you would still aid it ? " 

Walter hesitated, and his Up trembled. Those faithful words, that kind yet 
serious glance, seemed to pierce through his soul, compelling him to think. His 
head sank on his breast, and tears began to flow. 

" You understand me, my dear boy," said Mr. M , " and I need only ask 

you to go away at once and pray for pardon through the Lord Jesus Christ. Ask 
him to make your motives pure and high ; give yourself to him, body and soul, 
for ever. Then your self-righteousness will vanish away ; you will seek his glorj, 
not your own, in everything ; and, turning many souls to righteousness, will at last 
* shine as the stars for ever and ever.* " 


THB POOB BLACK BOY. 

A BSHINI8CBNCE OP MI8SIONABT LITE. 

" Cast thy bread upon the waters, and thou shalt find it after many days," is a 
comforting promise to those who are endeavouring to spread the knowledge of 
God amoDg their fellow-creatures. But sometimes the great Lord of the harvest 
exceeds his promise by causing the scattered seed to spring up and bear fruit at 
once to his honour and glory. The following facts, which came under my obser- 
vation, will demonstrate this : — 

One Sabbath morning I was preaching on the love of Christ to a perishing 
world, when my attention was directed to two African lads, seated on my right 
hand, who appeared to be drinking in the word as a thirsty ox drinketh in water. 
At length the elder one, quite overcome by strong feeling, &U on his knees, and in 
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broken language, amidst the sobs and tears of the people, commenced praying for 
mercy on himself, and his parents and friends, whom he had left behind, in dark, 
benighted Africa ; thanking God who in his wisdom and goodness had allowed him 
to be "kidnapped," and brought to a country where such glad tidings are 
heard. I could not refrain from calling on the congregation to join with him ; 
and for a short time we held a prayer 'meeting, the solemnity of which has often 
been referred to in the experience of others. 

This lad had only been in Jamaica a few months, baring been landed from a 
captured slaver. I had the pleasure of baptizing him, and for years after my 
heart was gladdened by the progress he made in Divine things, and by the con- 
sistency of his conduct. He learned to read ; and often, in passing his cottage, I 
have seen him at the door, reading his New Testament. About the time I left he 
was appointed leader of a class, and I trust is still actively and usefully employed 
in the Church of Christ. 

Reader, let us give thanks in behalf of this son of A&ica ; he was taken by 
wicked hands to be a slave ; but God, who is wonderful in counsel and excellent 
in working, guided him to a land of freedom, and of Gospel light and liberty, and 
by his blessing'on the word, gave him the spirit of adoption, crying, " Abba, 
father." May Ethiopia soon stretch out her hands unto Gx>d ! 


HYMNS POB THE JUVENILE MISSIONARY 

SERVICES FOR 1860. 

HYMN I. 


TXTITB, J 
1. 'From Greenland's icy mountains, 

'JtmktrK, 
3. Can we, whose soiiIa are lighted 

From India's coral strand, 

With wisdom from on liigh, — 

Where Afric's sunny fountains 

Can we, to men benighted. 

RoU down their golden sand ; 

The lamp of life deny? 

From many an ancient river. 

Salvation! 0, salvation! 

From many a palmy plain, 

The joyful sound proclaim. 

They call us to deliver 

TiQ each remotest nation 

Their land from error's chain. 

Has leam'd Messiah's name. 

2. What though the spicy breezes 

4. "Waft, waft, ye winds, his story. 

Blow soft o'er Ceylon's isle, — 

And you, ye waters, roll, 

W here every prospect pleases, 

TUl, like a sea of glory. 

And only man is vile 1 

It spreads from pole to pole ; 

In vain with lavish kindness 

Till o'er our mnsom'd nature. 

The gifts of God are strewn ; 

The Lamb for sinners slain, 

The heathen, in his blindness, 

Bedeemer, King, Creator, 

Bows down to wood and stone. 

In bliss returns to reign. 
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HYBiN II. 
Tmni, Scunson, 


1. The heathen perish ! — day by day 
Thousands on thoosands pass away! 
O Christians 1 to their rescue fly, 
Preach Jesns to them ere they die. 

2. Wealth, labour, talents, freely give, 
Yea, life itself, that they may Hve ; 


What hath your Saviour done for you? 
And what for Him will ye not do ? 

Thou Spirit of the Lord ! go forth. 
Call in the south, wake up the north ; 
Of every clime, from sun to sun. 
Gather God's children iato one; 


HYMN III. 


TriTB, Palettktef or 

1. Jesus, immortal King, arise ; 

Assert thy rightful sway ; 
Till earth, subdued, its tribute brings, 
And distant lands obey. 

2. Send forth thy Word, and let it fly 

The spadous earth around, 
Till every soul beneath the sun 
Shall hear the joyful sound. 


Woolwich Common. 

3. O may the great Redeemer's name 

Through every clime be known. 
And heathen gods, forsaken, f&ll. 
And Jesus reign alone. 

4. From sea to sea, from shore to shore, 

Be thou, O Christ, adored ; 
And earth, vrith all her millions, shout 
Hosannas to the Lord. 


HYMN IV. 
Tuint, Old Hundred. 


1. Jesus shall reign where'er the sun 
Does his successive journeys run ; 
His kingdomstretch from shore toshore. 
Till moons shall wax and wane no more. 

2. People and realms of every tongue 
Dwell on his love vrith sweetest song; 
And Infant voices shall proclaim 
Their early blessings on his name. 

3. Blessings abound where'er he reigns ; 
The prisoner leaps to lose his chains ; 


The weftiy find etesnal rest, 

And all the sons of want are Ueat. 

4. Where he diaplays his healing power, 
Deatiiand the curse aj« known no more; 
In him the tribes of Adam boast 
More blessings than then; father lost. 

5. Jjet every creature rise and bring 
Peculiar honours to our King ; 
Aniiels descend with songs again. 
And earth repeat the loud— Amen ! 
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HINDOO NATIVE SCHOOL. 

The little girls who are readers of the " Juvenile Missionary- 
Herald " will like to hear of the little Hindoo girls. Perhaps they 
know that in India the people do not teach their daughters to read 
or write. They teach the boys, but the girls they say must not be 
taught, lest when they grow up they should know more than their 
husbands. This prejudice makes it very difficult for missionaries to 
establish girls' schools. One was founded some years ago by the 
Rev. Or, Pearce, at Alipore, near Calcutta. It is for poor children 
only ; for the rich Hindoos would not allow their girls to go out of 
the house to school, even if they would consent to have them 
taught. The school at Alipore contains five-and-twenty pupils. 
Three of them have learned to know the Saviour, and more than 
a year ago professed themselves Christians by being baptized. 
Since that time others have been awakened by the Spirit of Grod to 
seek salvation. Miss Packer, the lady who teaches them, says, 
" As many as ten among, them have spoken to me privately, asking 
me, * What must I do to be saved ?' Some time ago I was much 
cheered by an interview with one of them. She came to me, saying, 
* Oh ! I have had such a happy week !* On my inquiring the cause 
of her joy, she said, * I feel that I have comlnitted my soul into the 
hands of Jesus ; and when I think he loves me, I do not seem to 
care for anything else in the world.' I aaked her if she had been 
thinking much of his love ; she said it was a great delight to her, 
and she had been reading in the Word of G-od that we are recon- 
ciled to Gthd through Jesus; and that the Apostle teUs us to 
rejoice, and says, ' Again I say rejoice.' " 


WHO LIVES FOB SELF? 

** Not for myself alone I live," 
Exclaim'd a dew-bespangled flower ; 

" To bee and insect food I give, 
And earth with fragrant beauty dower.*' 

" 'Tis not to self I pay my vows,'' 
Eejoin'd the widely-branching tree ; 

" The birds are lodged amid my boughs, 
And 'neath my shade man hastes with glee. 

" Not for myself I sparkle clear," 
The mountain-streamlet, laughing, cried ; 

" Man, beast, and fish, my waters cheer, 
And add their mite to ocean wide." 

" I live not for myself alone," 

So warbled forth the soaring bird ; 

" God's praise inspires my every tone, . 
"While man to hope and joy is stirr'd." 

Then not to self, ah ! not to self. 

Let thinking souls devote their powers ; 

But spurning folly, ease, and pelf, 
For God and man employ their hours. 


■Jj < tm mm i it^if-^Kftmftimm 
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A PICTUBE FBOM DBUSI. 

Wb promisecf, in xmr last number, to giro to our readers, this 
mouth, a view of the house ift which our beloved missionarj, Mr. 
Mackapfy took re&ge when ke was attacked bj the mutineers at 
Delhi in 1857. We «an imagine the emotion with which some of 
our Y0<ang friends will look at the picture of this house, marked as it 
is with the missiles which the mutineers hurled against it ; and we 
can fancy, too, how some of them will try to realise the sufferings of j 
our beloved brother as he heard the horrid cries of the poor deluded ' 
savages by whom he and his friends were surrounded, and who were ; 
seeking to take away their lives. A very interesting memoir of Mr. ; 
Maekay has recently been published, which, we hope, many of our i 
young friends will read. The following is au extraet from that | 

work : — 

I 

" A few months afber the date of the last-quoted letter, the mutiny i 
broke out : coming, after all premonitory warnings, * like a flash of 1 
lightning.' The heathenism which we had armed and ^s^ained for : 
war, and which we fancied we could control and use as we do elec- i 
tricity or steam, rose against us, and showed itself as false, and cruel, \ 
and bloody as the heathenism of the first ages of Christianity. Till ', 
this generation pass away it will not be forgotten how, when the j 
tidings of the massacre X5ame home, there was one start of horror 
through the land, and one fearful shriek that rushed up and struck i 
the heavens. Delhi became speedily the centre of the revolt; a 
native king was proclaimed; the green flag was unfurled — the 
emblem of holy warfare ; and hither flocked the armed mutineers by 
tens of thousands. For some time there was no certain information 
respecting Mr. Mackay's fate. Though he had gone down out of 
our sight, atid the red waya liad closed over his head, it was «tiil 
hoped tbat be might reappeaav But the fact of his death was aoon 
put beyond doubt. Though no further particulars could be gle&ned, 
it was ascertidned that witb »> number of others he had tskkexx refuge 
in a nei^bouring ho^se, in the cellar of which they had defended 
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themselves several days against a mob of people and soldiery, and it 
was supposed that they had perished in the ruins. Mr. George 
Pearce, who visited Delhi after the suppression of the mutiny, and 
made special inquiry respecting Mr. Mackay, collected all the par- 
ticulars that are likely to be ever known. The house was that of 
Mr. Aldwell, in the neighbourhood of Mr. Mackay's residence, and 
standing just against the city wall. The marks of grapeshot are stijl 
visible on it. Thirty-two persons in all, men, women, and children, 
had taken refuge here (only eight being men), with what arms and 
ammunition they could collect. Mr. Mackay, as a missionary, was 
stationed in the back room of the house, for the sake of the women 
and children, while the others handled the arms. Mr. Aldwell and 
one of his sons, hopeless of keeping up a lengthened defence, made 
their escape over the city wall, and arrived safely in Meerut. The 
whole party might have escaped in the same manner, but seem to 
have been unwilling to encounter the risk, expecting the speedy 
arrival of English troops. The assailants, finding th^ could not 
overpower the small party, after a few days had recourse to trea- 
chery. A jemadar, or captain of the king's guard, known to most 
of them, presented himself with a message from the king, promising 
them their lives and his protection if they would surrender without 
more fighting. Their ammunition was exhausted ; they had no food, 
and not a drop of water for the children ; so they were induced to 
give themselves up. Instead of taking them to a place of safety, the 
jemadar conducted them to some neighbouring sheds where artillery 
bullocks were kept, and, placing them in a row, had them shot down 
without sparing a soul." 

We hope many of our young readers will pray that G-od may- 
convert these poor deluded murderers, and especially tLat he will 
preserve our brethren who are now labouring in the spot where Mr. 
Mackay lived and died. . 
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A LIFE. 

A TBUB STORY. 

I.— THE BOY. 


One fine sumxner afternoon, about 
thirty years ago, a rosy-cheeked boy 
might have been seen coming down to 
the sea-shore from one of the old Scottish 
cities that overlook the North Sea. His 
dark-brown eyes sparkled with delight 
at the thonght of an afternoon's fishing. 
He was slender, and his clothes, though' 
very plain and coarse, were dean. Aa he 
ran along, the wind lifted his auburn 
curls from his Imtow, and brought a fresh 
glow into his cheek. He was not long in 
reaching the spot he had fixed on for his 
sport, — ^a deep pool, where the fish were 
abundant. In a little time Johnnie— for 
so was he called — was busy to his heart's 
content ; and, intent as he always was on 
what he was about, in hia eagerness he 
overbalanced himself, and fell into the 
sea. Poor boy! no one, that he was 
aware, was at hand to save him; and 
even had any persons been there, they 
could not have tried to sar^ him but at 
the risk of their own lives. His father, 
who would have done so, was far away at 
his daily work. His mother, too, who 
would have braved all dangers to save 
him, was in her cottage, a mile off. 

But his Father in heaven saw the sink- 
ing boy, and sent that way a young man, 
, a student at the University. He caught 
a glimpse of the child, and in an instant 
jumped into the water, and succeeded in 
bringing little Johnnie to land. Had 


he failed, they must both have been 
drowned. 

Would my young readers like to know 
more of this little boy ? what kind of boy 
he was, and what he did afterwardir? He 
was a quiet, shy, thoughlf al child, affec- 
tionate and dutiful to his parents, and 
they loved him very much. One other 
part of his character I must not forget to 
tell you; he was truthful. His parents 
could always depend on what he said, and 
that, too, made him dear to them. 

He was very fond of amusing himself 
with writing or drawing, after his own 
rude fashion, on a flagstone floor, with a 
bit of charcoal. Often he would stand 
and watch other children playing, without 
caring to join in. But of fishing and 
golHng — a Scottish game, played with 
sticks and balls — he was really fond. 

He never quarrelled with his com- 
panions, nor with any one. At school he 
loved his teachers and his books; and 
when he left, he carried off all the highest 
prizes in his classes. He was vecy fond 
of music and flowers, and delighted to sit 
on a clifl* by the sea-shore, and listen to 
what the wild waves sang; or to roam 
along the beach, and look out for the 
white shipi^ in the distance. Every sum- 
mer his father and mother used to make 
one day's holiday, and take him and his 
brother and sister out into the country. 
They started early in the morning, when 


the daw wmt ^•ridnnfl^ on tbe gna and 
green own, and tbe birds were aqging 
from the hAwtfaocn q|Hmji» whidi were 
then in fall bto mi o m . Hie remembtanoe 
of these holidays was ahrays fresh to his 
mind, and served as a pleasant thing to 
talk of f <»- many a long day afterwards. 
He had but very little pocket-num^, and 
this he never spent on sweetmeatB or 
toys, bat laid it out in books. 

His father was a weaver; and when 
Johnnie had been at school for as long a 
time as his father could afford, he took 
him home to weave with him till some- 
thing else offered. What that something 
else was to be he did not know, nor did 
his father. Bat the sea being always in 
sight, tempting him on to hertnacherons 


i.TB% and he having a liking fur advcn- 
j tnre^ we can hardly wondo' tiiat the wish 
J to be a sailor became veiy strong in his 
I mind. Bat how was it to be managed ? 
I like Bdbinson Cmaoe, he oonld ran away 
and go off to sea in one of the many ves« 
sels tiiat he daily saw ; but that did not 
gait him. No ! Tl he were to be a sailor, 
he woold be a first-rate one, and he woold 
set to work at once and stady nayigation, 
and so prepare himself for doing his work 
welL Accordingly he did b^;in to study 
hard ; for Johnnie had taken that idea of 
trae excellence for his own which some 
one has expressed by saying, "If I am 
only to be a tinker, I will be the best 
tinker in the village." 

E.ILB.T. 


{To be conHnued.) 


AN HOUB WITH ''THE HERALD" FOB APRIL. 

Miss Dctnoabyan^s missionary working-parties are always interesting. She is 
the leader of a Bible-class, and all her scholars meet at her house once a mouth to 
sew for " the good cause." 

One afternoon in April, 1860, when all the young people were assembled and at 
work, and when the map of the world lay unrolled upon the table, the " Herald " 
for the month was opened by the president with these words, " Mr. Kerry, who 
has been at Howrah for three years, tells us that the English congregation there 
has much increased." 

One little girl looked up immediately. ** I thought Mr. Kerry only preached to 
the natives. Miss Dungarvan." 

" Suppose you lived at Howrah, Alice," said the reader, with a smile, " what 
would you do on Sunday ?" 

" I would teach the little heathen children," replied Alice. 

"What, all day long ?" interrupted her sister Grace, " would you never go to 
chapel, Alice, dear?" 

" Oh, yes, I would go to Mr. Kerry's," said the child ; " and now I see how it 
is that missionaries preach to the English, as well as to the heathen." 
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** What a delightful tbtng it would be," exdaimed Jane Markham, '* if all who 
w^nt from England to other landd were real Christians t Thea. we should scarcely 
need misMonary sooieties, for there would be teachers soalteied idl over the 
world." 

Miss Dungarran assented, and read Mr. Kerry's words about sosoe'yonng 
Englishmen at Howrah whom he hoped soon to see **«reoeiving the gospel of 
Ghiist," and joining themselTes with the <^uroh. "Many of these men," he 
writes, " come into daily contact in the railway works with hundreds and thou- 
sands of heathens of all castes. How important, then, that such men should be 
true and earnest Christians ; what a fine unsalaried staff of missionaries they 
might become." 

" May I put down that we ought to pray for those young men at the end of the 
evening, and every day for the month, Miss Dungarvan ? " asked Helen Cromer, 
with a pencil in one hand, and a tablet in the other. 

'* You may. There are two schools at Howrah ; the gospel is preadied at the 
bazaars and in the roads, and there are many native Christians who hare services 
in BengalL Mr. Morgan has lately returned to Howrah after an absence of three 
years. The account of his voyage out is very interesting." 

Miss Dungarvan then read the story of the missionary's efforts in behalf of the 
two hundred soldiers, amongst whom " typhus, in its worst form," raged so fear- 
fully ; concluding with the good news that a number of seamen positively asked 
him to preach to them. 

" We ought to pray for those sailors, I am sure," said little Alice. 

*' And for the soldiers who were spared," whispered Jane in Helen's ear. 

*' And for both the missionaries at Howrah," said Anna Bruce, the eldest of 
the group, who having the arrangement of nearly all the sewing on her hands, 
usually spoke but little ; " perhaps Mr. Kerry will now. be able to go to some 
destitute station, where he will have to work alone." 

The tablets were again in requisition as they read of Mr. Williamson, the oldest 
missionary in India, who was baptized by Dr. Carey, and who has now, after a 
voyage to England for the benefit of his health, returned to his work at Sewry. 
Nor did Mr. McKenna's cry for help fall on deaf ears, or cold and selfish hearts. 
** I will be more careful over my pocket-money," said little Alice, when Miss Dun- 
garvan had read the missionary's letter ; " those droll pictures for the scrap-book 
were very cheap, but I could have done without them, couldn't I, Ghnce ? " 

Grace said yes, and then asked if Mr. Parsons, of Benares, had written lately. 

** Mr. Parsons was visiting Monghir, his former station, in December," said 
Miss Dungarvan. " He was translating the Scriptures, and arranging tunes for 
Hindi hymns." 

"That must be tedious work," said little Alice, who neither loved French 
grammar nor Czemy*s exercises j •* I would rather go to the fairs and preach, if I 
were Mr. Parsons." 
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''And he would rather do what is moet useful," said Anna, gently. " Think of 
the honour of translating the Scriptures into the languages of the heathen, Alice. 
If such work is done well it is a means of blessing to millions, long after the 
translator has ceased his earthly labour." 

" I know that," said the child, ** I made a stupid speech j but will you not read 
about Delhi, Mias Dungarvan ?" 

" Mr. Smith's health is not good," resumed the reader. " He has, however, 
recently baptised sixteen persons. When the mission was resumed in June last 
year, there were four members in Delhi. During six months fifteen have been 
received from other stations, ninety-four have been added, and only one excluded. 
There are now three missionaries, three native preachers, thirteen schoolmasters 
and Scripture*reader8, having twenty-five preaching-stations. For all this agency 
we need more help. Who will send it ?" 

There was a significant silence, while many young hearts prayed. 

"Mr. Williams is studying Hindi at Muttra," continued Miss Dungarvan, 
'* and tells us that Mr. Evans goes every evening to preach in the bazaars. 
Mr. daxton, labouring * single-handed * at Madras, wants help. Mr. and Mrs. 
Allen, of Ceylon, have suffered much in the last six months, — their youngest 
daughter died in J'anuary. She was a sweet child. ' We are sure our friends will 
remember the bereaved parents in their prayers.' " 

** Indeed we wffl," said Grace j "it must be a dreadful grief to them." 

**Not drecuiful" said Miss Dungarvan, "for they know it is God's hand that 
smites. We will thank God that they know where to look for consolation, when 
we pray that their tribulation may work patience. From Ceylon, too, sounds the 
voice, • Come over and help us.' Will you deny yourtelveSf dear girls, that you 
may give ? " 

All looked up, and although no one spoke, the speaker knew that their hearts 
were echoing her earnest words. She went on very hopefully after this, and 
read news from Mr. Philippo, of Spanbh Town, Mr. Oughton, of Kingston, and 
Mr. Underbill, with a heart full of love to the dear girls who mused and prayed 
beside her. Long conversations folio we(} ; something must be done for Jamaica 
and Haiti, as well as India, — nor, as Helen said at last, must Africa be forgotten. 
For many months the efforts of Mr. Saker had been the subject of familiar con- 
versation ; Cameroons and Victoria were names not unfamiliar even to the ears of 
little Alice, and some of the garments which they were now manufacturing were to 
be sent to Mrs. Saker. Letters from both these stations were read by Miss Dun- 
garvan. 

" I should like to send Mr. Diboll something to give to the chiefs around Vic- 
toria," -said Jane Burnett j "our people ought to be very friendly and kind to 
them." 

" I should like to have seen the wedding of which the missionary speaks," said 
Helen Cromer. 
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" And I to hftTe sat down at the Lord's tabid with the eleven^ next daj," scud 
Anna, thoughtfully. 

** How that hint about the box of clothing made us blush," said little Alice ; 
'* we might have worked more briskly, and have done twice as much as we haye. 
I dressed that great doll instead of sewing for the mission. Miss Dungarran. Was 
i t wry naughty ? " 

" I cannot answer that question, my dear AUce, but there is One who' can. ABk 
Him to help you to do what is right ; to deny yourself in order to benefit others ; 
to imitate Jesus, who went about doing good." 

We must pause here, although conrersations concerning France and home pro« 
ceedings might well lay claim to our attention. Enough that the members of 
Miss Dungarran^s £Uble-clas8 still ply the needle for the heathen of many lands, 
and that Uiose among them who are Christ's for ever, pray day by day for the 
prosperity of the great cause. Will you not, dear young friends, Uy down this 
book to do likewise ? 


HUMAN SACRIFICES IN AFBICA. 

Mavt readers of the Herald know that it is a very ancient custom among some 
of the tribes of Africa to sacrifice human victims on the death of a chief or king. 
Our misaionarics have succeeded in many instances in getting tliis I'.orrible prac- 
tice abolished. Sometimes, however, there seems a disposition even in these cases 
to return to old habits — so wicked and depraved are the hearts of the miserable 
heathen. From Mrs. Saker we have received a letter written at Cameroons, in 
which she relates the following sad story : — " A few weeks ago, King Bell, the 
chief of a neighbouring town, died ; and a few days after I arrived here, the chiefs 
of Bell's town sent into the country and had three men caught to kill as sacrifices. 
The English consul heard of it, but before he could interfere, I am sorry to say, 
two of the poor creatures were put to death. On the day of the sacrifice there 
was great rejoicing, and we had the horror of witnessing the disgusting spectacle, in 
front of our house, of the exhibition of the heads of the victims, which were car- 
ried up and down the river." We are glad to find that a treaty was agreed to by 
a former chief and the consul, which was to put an end to those inhuman deeds, 
and Bonny Bell, the late king's son, has been called to account for his conduct on 
this occasion. He has paid a fine, and made a promise that such a circumstance 
shall not occur again. A man-of-war was in the river, and the fear of British 
power made King Bonny tremble. What is to be done to make such cruel hearts 
tender ? Only the gospel can efiect this — not guns. When these degraded people 
have been brought to love the merciful Jesus, then they will be merciful too, and 
will not commit such shocking cruelties. 
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A CHILD'S PBEAM OF HEAVEN. 

" I DBEAVED," said little Ellen, '* that I stood outside the gate of heaven and 
looked in. The gate was all made of precious stones, hut I could see through it. 
I could see the street, and it was all pure gold. I saw angels playing on large 
harps, and I heard such singing as I never heard on earth. They were all singing 
the same words, hut I could not tell what thej were. As I was looking, God 
spoke to me. He asked me if I had a new heart ? I told him I did not know. 
He said * If you have not, you cannot come in here ; hut if you will go baek to 
earth and pray for it, you shall have one, and I will send an angel and bring you 
up here.' 

" So I went back to earth and went into a closet ; and as I was praying, an 
angel came and took me and put me in one side of her bosom, and dear sister 
Annie in the other, and carried us up to heaven. Tou don*t know how sweetly 
we looked. We were just like two little flowers tucked in her bosom. 

" When we came to the gate, an angel opened it for us, and we went in. Before, 
when I heard the music, I thought I never could sing like that ; but the moment 
I was in, I could sing as well as any of them. Angds were all the while coming 
bringing little babies in their bosoms, and the moment they were in, they would 
sing as loud and as sweet as the rest. I saw my mother, and she looked glorious 
and beautiful. She was sitting on a little stool covered with silver, playing on a 
harp and singing, oH, so sweetly ! Grandmother, too, was there, and oh, Annie, 
her wrinkles were all gone ! and she looked as young as you do ; and her face 
shone, and she was singing too. I said, * Grandmother, there was a great weeping 
when you left earth.' She said, ' Yes ; but I would not like to go back.' I saw 
Jesus sitting on a throne, and angels worshipping him ; and when I saw how 
bright and glorious everything was, I wished that I had never sinned." 

I should like to ask the children who may read this, if they think a little 
heathen girl, in dreaming of heaven, would have seen what Ellen did ? 

It was because she had read the Bible, and had stored her mind with what it 
says of that blessed world, that such beautiful scenes visited her in her sleep. It 
was there she learned that she never could enter it without a change of heart, and 
that such a change could never be obtained without prayer. It was there that 
she gained such views of the Saviour in heaven, which made her wish that she had 
never sinned. How much do we owe to that precious book, which not only sheds 
its light 60 sweetly on all the troubles of our waking hours, hut makes even the 
dark night bright around us with the glory of heaven ; for so ** He giveth his 
beloved sleep." 

Let our young readers be thankful for the Bible, and let them pray that soon all 
may have it, that so they may " learn words by which they may gain everlasting 
Ufe." 
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THE MAGIO LANTBBN lOt A>*aiCA. 

The young friends at WeFtbodme Groye Sunday School, haying often derived 
great instruction and amusement from magic lantern exhibitions, conceived the 
happy idea last summer of subscribing to purchase an apparatus for the use 
of Mr. Saker in Africa. They naturally thought that what had been so interesting 
and useful to themselves, would be quite as much so to black ^skinned children. 
The money was very readily contributed } the lantern and a set of slides were pur- 
chased and handed over to Mrs. Saker shortly before she left England. A letter 
has been received from that lady, and our readers will be delighted with the follov.-- 
ing short account of the first exhibition of the magic lantern at Cameroons : — "Mr. 
Baker exhibited the magic lantern in one of the largest rooms in our house. I do 
not know how to describe the delight of the children and young men. About 
seventy or eighty crowded into the room, and a great many of them were able to 
tell what the Scripture illustrations represented the moment tliey saw ttiem, and 
they recognised them with quite a shout of pleasure. Sometimes I heard * Way ! 
way ! look ! him fine too much ! * that is, Him very fine ; but they were greatly 
amused, too, with the boy cleaning shoes ; they said, * Look ! him be na bruadi shoe 
for true ! ' The exhibition is to be given in a larger place next time.'' 


>i 


THE XJNOOinrEBTED WORLD. 

Hate our readers ever considered how large a portion of the inhabitants of our 
globe are without God and without hope in the world ? The population of the 
globe is estimated in round numbers at 1,000 millions. Of these, 830 miHions 
are the followers of Buddh, adherents of a system of utter atheism, which acknow- 
ledges no God, no Redeemer, no resurrection from the dead i 100 millions are the 
worshippers of Brahma, Yishnu, and Siva, the most subtle and sophistical of all 
the religions of the heathen, and at the same time the most utterly obscene and 
licentious j 150 millions are Mohammedans ; 100 millions are African idolaters, 
worshipping sticks, stones, or animals, as fetiches, and given up to the most 
debasing idolatry ; 10 millions are idolatrous inhabitant-s of the Islands of the 
Pacific and Indian Ocean j 60 millions are connected vrith the Greek Church, and, 
though versed in its corrupt creeds and image^worship, know not the true God ; 
150 millions are Boman Catholics, and though individuals among them may even 
through its mummeries have found Christ, yet the great masses are ignorant of 
Him. Finally, 100 millions are nominally Protestants, but how small a portion 
even of these are really Christians ! Trvdy thsste is need to pray, " Thy kingdom 
come." 
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A LITTLE GIBL FOB SALE. 

Hes name was Morning G-lory. She belonged to a girls* school in Shanghai, 
China, taught hy a very excellent natiye Christian woman, and under the care of 
an English missionary. Some of the other girls in the school were called Pure 
Pearl, Snow White, Little Phenix, Eed Agate, &c. These names are given to 
them bj their teachers when they enter the school, and each one uses that name 
when writing, and keeps it through life. It is called her book name. Morning 
Glory, thirteen years old, is described as a yery good girl, and " quite a Chinese 
beaut J." One day her mother came to the missionary's wife in great distress, 
begging her to buy Morning Q-lory, offering to sell her for twenty dollars, then for 
ten dollars, and finally for three. The good woman explained to her that she could 
not bay a chUd, and tried to convince her how wicked it was to think of selling 
her little daughter. But she told her, with a perplexed air, that she muat either 
sell the child, or let her husband go to prison, as they owed money which they 
could not pay ; and she added, that if she did not buy her, there was a Canton 
man who was very desirous of doing so. Morning GHory, who had stood by all 
the while listening to this conversation, fixed her eyes upon the missionary woman, 
with such a pale and anxious face, as to show plainly how much afraid sQe was of 
being sold to the Canton stranger. After much persuasion, the mother was made 
to promise not to sell her daughter, and some money was given her to help to pay 
the debt she had complained of. In the evening of that day, the missionary's wife 
had occasion to go to the schoolroom, and was surprised to find there Morning 
Glory and her younger sister, sitting alone in the dark. They said, in answer to 
inquiries, tliat their mother had placed them there, and told them to stay till she 
came for them, it being understood that she would not come unless one of them 
was sold. What a scene for those poor little frightened, anxious girls ! In the 
gloom of darkness they awaited the terrible moment when they might be separated, 
and one of them taken to Canton, probably never to return. But the mother did 
not come, and the children were kindly cared fbr by the good Christiail lady. It 
was three weeks before the mother was seen again, and then, instead of selling her 
children, she begged of the missionary and his wife to keep them. They did so, 
and have found them good and kind children, quick to learn, and anxious to 
improve by aU the instruetions they receive. 
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Little girls and boys, to say nothing of men and women, who read this narrative, 
will think the heathen an awfully degraded and wicked class of beings, for no 
others would sell their own children. It is, indeed, dreadful to think of the evils 
that the poor little heathen children have to endure. Poor little children ! And 
yet it was about the children that Christ said, " Suffer them to come unto me." 
Ob, how desirous should the children of England be, that the poor heathen chil- 
dren should learn the way to G-od and heaven. The Baptist Missionary Society 
has lately commenced a Mission to China. Our dear brethren, Hall and Kloekers, 
will no doubt do ail they can to teach the little Chinese children who may come in 
their way. Let us pray that they may be helped to teach the children, and the 
men and women too ; that so, in Q-od's good time, the idols of China may be 
utterly abolished, and a seed rise up to serve God. 


MUCH IN LITTLE, 

A GRAIN of com an infant's hand 

May plant upon an inch of land, 

Whence twenty stalks might spring and yield 

Enough to stock a little field. 

The harvest of that field might then 

Be multiplied to ten times ten ; 

Which, sown thrice more, could furnish bread 

Wherewith an army might be fed. 

A penny is a little thing 

Which e'en a poor man's child may bring 

Lito the treasuiy of heaven. 

And make it worth as much as seven. 
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THE FOOB BLIND OLRL. 

The following remarkable instance of zeal for missions, displayed by 
a poor blind girl, is written to encoarage and stimulate other children, 
who have not only hands to work, which she had, but also eyes to see, 
which she had not. 

Emma Lewis has been blind from infancy ; but through the%indness 
of the teacher of the Tillage school where she lived, she was a few years 
ago taught to read. She learned to trace out the raised letters with her 
fingers rapidly, soon became a proficient scholar, aad ere long had fre- 
quent charge of a class of little ones. Her care and quickness were such 
that not a single mistake in reading or spelling escaped her correction. 
At length the state of the dark and benighted heathen was brought to her 
notice, and her heart became deeply moved with pity for their condition, 
and anxiety for their salvation. Every penny she could now obtain was 
devoted to missions, and she denied herself of much that she loved. 
Visitors^ attracted to the school for the pleasure of hearing her read and 
sing, for she had a sweet voice, gave her many presents, which were all 
set aside for the missions. She played skilfimy on the violin, and had 
earned many a sixpence by playing at dancing parties ; she now discon- 
tinued attending them, but still earned little sums by playing to friends 
and neighbours, all of which found their way into " The Box." 

At length harvest came (1858), and still desirous of doing all in her 
power for the cause she had at heart, Emma determined on going with 
ner companions into the harvest-field to glean ; and day after day was this^ 
devoted girl seen groping among the stubble, feeling along every straw 
she picked up for uie com, and casting away those that had no com on 
them. At the end of harvest her leasings produced one bushel, which, 
with the straw, she sold for five shillings and sixpence ; this, added to 
her other ac(][uisition8, made up the sum of twenty-one shillings for the 
Baptist Missionary Society. The following year (1859) she did likewise, 
ohtaimng one bushel and a-half of wheat, and making her box up to one 
guinea as before. Now if any of the young readers of this tale have 
gone out gleaning at midnight, without star or moon to light them, they 
will have some idea of the difficulties and hardships Emma endured for 
the cause of Christ and the souls of her feUow-creatures in far-off lands. 
Bat I have not told all ; since harvest she has collected, among her friends 
and neighbours, twen^-six shillings for the Bible Society. Thus showing 
how true it is that ** Where -there is a wiU there is a way. ' Emma's father 
is a farm-bailiff, living near one of the prettiest villages in Herefordshire, 
and I have no doubt is very fdnd of his little blind missionary daughter. 
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TBY— XraSiP TRYING. 

Have your efforts proved in vain ? 
Do uot sink to earth again ; 

Try — keep trying. 
They who yield can nothing do ; 
A feather's weight will break them through ; 

Try — keep trying. 
On yourself alone relying, 
You wiU conquer ; try — keep trying. 

Falter not, but upward rise ; 
Put forth all your energies ; 

Try — keep trying. 
Every step that you progress 
Will make your future so much less ; 

Try — keep trying. 
On the truth and God relying, 
You will conquer ; try — ^keep trying. 

Ponderous barriers you may meet, 
But against them bravely beat ; 

Try- — ^keep trying. 
Nought should drive you from the track, 
Or turn you from your purpose back ; 

Try — keep trying. 
On yourself and God relying, 
You will conquer; try — keep trying. 

You will conquer if you try — 
"Win the good before you die ; 

Try — keep trying. 
Bemember — nothing is more true 
Than that they who. dare will do ; 

Try — ^keep trying. 
On yourself and God relyine, 
You wiU conquer ; try-keep trying. 
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KftnWAYS IN INDIA. 

THE BHOBE OHAUT. 

What a i^piiondid country for a railway trip is opened up to our 
view by the j^ic^i^re of the Bhore Ghaut ! Steep slopes covered 
with foliage wibh here and there the graceful palm waving its 
feathery leaves, — deep ravines partially filled up with the masses of 
broken rocks that have been burled down by many a tempest, — and 
towering mountain tops that kiss the clouds, and whose motto seems 
ever to be " Higher aud higher ! '* No description, says every one 
who has travelled through such scenery, can equal the reality. And 
how strange, when you are whirling along among these grand old 
hills, and shootiBg through these rocks two thousand feet above the 
sea, at the rate of tweaty miles an hour, to think that it is in India 
you are making this railway journey. This is one of the wonders of 
the nineteenth century- We cannot think of all the interesting facts 
connected with it, without seeing more than the hand of man in it. 
God is doing marvellous things in India, and the establishment of 
railways in that country is one of them. If things go on as they 
are doing now, all the great and leading cities of the empire, from 
Delhi in the north, and Bombay in the north-west, to Calcutta in the 
east, and Madras in the south, will be connected by lines of railway 
(as they are already by telegraph) before very many years have passed 
away. If our readers will look at a map of India they will see what 
a vast extent of country, and what a multitude of towns and villages, 
will then have railway communication. Already between two and 
three hundred miles have boen opened, and millions of passengers 
and hundreds of thousands o^" tons of goods have been conveyed 
by the steam traijc^ The i^untain called the Bhore Ghaut is 
forty miles from Bombay, ^^ great difficulties had to be over- 
come to carry th(» railway through. By the skill of English- 
men and the patient- hard work of ten thousand- natives the 
difficulties have been to a great extent overcome, and there 
goes the steam-engine, with its train of carriages crossing the 
deep gullies, running up the sides of the rocks on inclined 
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planes, and darting through no fewer than twelve tunnels, and 
so finding its way into the open country beyond. The natives 
were very much astonished when they heard the first snort of the 
steam-engine, and in their superstition some of them thought it a 
god, and would have worshipped it. They now understand it better, 
and it has greatly impressed them with ideas of tho power and 
greatness of England, But what has all this to do with missions in 
India ? Very much ! It will make it easier for England to govern 
the people of that great empire ; and if peace is maintained, the 
missionary can quietly pursue his work. It will be a great thing for 
our missionaries to be able to travel safely, quickly, and cheaply, in all 
parts of the country. It will be the means of bringing natives from 
distant places, where there are no mission stations, to other parts 
where missionaries are labouring, and where they may hear the 
gospel, and then carry back to their homes the " good news.'* And 
most important perhaps of all, it will do a great deal to break down 
the fearful system of caste that prevails in India, and is so terrible 
an obstacle to the progress of Christianity. High-caste Hindoos, 
who have been accustomed to shun men of low caste, and to look 
upon them as unclean, are now found travelling in the same car- 
riages with them, and are beginning to see that God has made them 
all of " one blood." 


A LIFE. 

A TEITM STOET. 

II.— THE YOUTH A STONE-MASON. 


Dbawn by his love of a seafaring life, 
and his desire to prepare himself for it, to 
study works on navigation, our young 
friend Johnnie discovered the charm of 
books. An unextinguishable thirst for 
knowledge seized him, and to attend col- 
lege and become a scholar was henceforth 
his one desire. He was too manly, and 


too good a son, to be a burden to hi< 
parents, and enjoy the advantages of a 
college life while they were toiling to 
obtain daily bread for bim. But bow was 
he to become a scholar? He hit on this 
expedient. He placed himself with a 
builder, and working at his trade during 
the summer, he laid by enough of his 
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earnings to support bimself at college 
during the winter. Daring bis working 
months he wrought with '* hearty good 
will/' and executed his work, which was 
principally stone-cutting and carving, well 
flnd tastsfully. He was kind towards his 
fellow-workmen, quiet aud gentle; he 
never quarrelled with any one. At the 
same time he was a brave man, for he 
could bear disappointment, and what is 
harder still to meet, the sneers and 
laughter of those who would' rally him 
out of his moral feeling. Many rough, 
drunken men were amongst them, and he 
only made one intimate companion. His 
friend was like-minded with himself, and 
they encouraged each other in the pursuit 
of learning, and in avoiding the low prac- 
tices of their companions. 

•During the sumnflr, while he was 
learning his trade, he gave all his leisure- 
time to study. He would come home 
after ten hours' hard work, wash and 
dress himself nicely, take his evening 
meal, and then sib down to his books, 
which he did iiob* leave till he was abso- 
lutely obliged to retire to rest. He 
read every book he could obtain, except 
works of fiction, thinking rightly that 
while he was ignorant on so many sub- 
jects, it would be only waste of time to 
read for amusement. By constantly pur- 
suing this course, not alowing himself to 
be diverted from it by anybody or any- 
thing, he taught himself to read Virgil 
and Cicero, and the Greek Testament, 
besides acquiring some knowledge of the 
German, Frejich, and Italian languages, 
and a considerable amount of general 


information. All this time he was not 
earning a shilling a day. 

In order to better themselves, as the 
phrase is, he and his friend resolved to 
leave St. Andrews, and seek employ- 
ment in Glasgow. This th ey did without 
mentioning their intention to their mas- 
ter, and for this our young friend John, 
as we must now call him, for he was 
about twenty, reproached himself after- 
wards, and felt it was dishonourable 
towards a kind master ; and he who could 
not tolerate what was wrong in others 
could least of all forgive it in himself. 
For a long time the recollection of his 
fault marred his happiness at Glasgow 
He did not, however, allow useless regrets 
to interfere with the one object of his life. 
As soon as he obtained regular employ- 
ment, he sent home for his books and 
resimied his customary course of study. 
There were many sights new to him in 
Glasgow, and much that deserved his 
attention ; his eye was ever alert in pass- 
ing through the stpeets, and he made 
the best use of his time till his books 
reached him ; after their arrival nothing 
diverted him from them, excepting only 
letters to his parents. He wrote home 
regularly, and with warm affection. "I 
am still the same; nay, my affection 
for all whom I loved in St. Andrews 
grows stronger every day; arid truly, 
of all the cities and pretty places I 
have visited, and all those new Mends 
I have gained, I may say I like theui 

all, but I love St. Andrews 

Ever when a burst of sorrow or joy comes 
over my mind, I think of home, which 
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never fails to diminisli my sorrow, while 
it sweetens my joy." Sometimes he woald 
have to travel about the country in search 
of work, when he wa? necessarily thrown 
among all kinds of companions, some very 
undesirable ; but his love of books, and 
his affection for his father and mother — 
for as yet he had no higher principle- 
kept him from contamiua^ion. In his 
long journeys on foot, with his tools at his 
back and a book in his pocket, the love of 
home was warm at his heart, and kept 
his eye sliut and his ear closed to the 
evil that be^et him. The love of that 
h<>me was very much to him what the 
love of Christians for their home with 
the Saviour is to them. John closes a 
letter, written after one of these journeys, 
thus : — 

" Believe me, dear parents, the thought 
of you has an influence over my feelings 
and conduct, which is rather strengthened 
than diminished by the distmce that lies 
between us. And though placed in the 
midst of strangers, and those sometimes 
the most reckless of men, when I think 
of pou, I would not for a moment be 
guilty of what would be unworthy of 


your son. Farewell for the present, and 
may peace and happiness ever reign in 
that domestic circle where I spent the 
sweetest moments of my life is the fervent 
prayer of 

"Your affectionate Son." 

He did nob remain at Glasgow more 
than twelve montibs. After paying a short 
visit to his loved home, he proceeded to 
Edinbtizgh, and was employed for a year 
and a half in cutting tiie stones for the 
Free Church College, that fine pile of 
buildings which rises under the shadow 
of the old town, just beyond the mound 
leading across the valley which divides it 
from the new town. There, in sight of 
the castle, peerless in situation, and 
almost on the grassy slopes beneath it, 
he found agreeable occupation in working 
with liis chisel at one of the latest orna- 
ments uf his native land. Day by day the 
building rose, each day adding to its mas- 
siveness and i^s beauty. And, all unseen 
to mortal eyes, beneath the shadow of 
those walls, another building was perfect- 
ing, a human spirit, fitting for a temple of 
the Holy Ghost. 

£. H>. Hi. T. 


"WOBSE THAN THE HEATHEN/' 

A BTOBY POB LITTLE FHABISEBS. 

" PooB little heathen children," said Laura Morrison, one Sunday aflemoon, 
as she laid aside her missionary magazine, ''I am glad I was bom in England, 
Hester ; as the hymn says — 

' I thank the goodness and the erace, 
Which on my hirth have smiled, 
And made me, in these Christian days, 
A happy English child.' " 
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Heater looked up—" Is that trae, Laura, dear ? " 

'* True P j<es, of course it is" replied Laura, with a self-aatisfied air ; " I <2o thank 
Qod that I am an Eof^lish child, because here the Bible is read, and the gospel 
preached, and Sunday kept, — at least bj a great many, though eren in England 
there are tome people who are as bad as the heathen." 

** And worse," said Hester, grayely. 

'* Because they know their duty and yet neglect it, you mean,** interrupted 
Laura, *' just like those children in the mews, behind our house, who lie, and 
fight, and swear, nurse says, dreadfully, or like the dirty ragged boy who stole 
papa's handkerchief.'* 

" Or like some others I could mention," said her sister, " who are neither 
ragged nor dirty.*' 

" Like little Lord A , do you mean, — whose father is an earl, and who 

swears shockingly, and strikes the seirants whenever they annoy him ? '* 

" I do not mean Lord A , although he, too, is decidedly worse than a 

heathen,'* replied Hester ; '* the persons to whom I refer do not swear or fight, 
they would be shocked at such things." 

" Ah, now I understand," cried Laura, eagerly; '* you are speaking of cousin 
Brian, who prides himself on being a little geiitleman, but who nerer reads his 
Bible, and thinks it absurd to pray ? ** 

** No, cousin Brian^ case, sad as it is, never once occurred to me. The persons of 
whom I thought when yon first spoke do read the Bible, And kneel down morning 
and evening." 

** And yet they are worse than the heathen ?" exclaimed Laura, in astonishmenf. 

" Yes, for although they read of Jesus every day, they do not really love him, 
and although they kneel and say words^ they do«not pray." 

Laura was silent for awhile, and when at last she spoke it was to saj, '* And do 
you really think me worse than the heathen ?" 

'* I do, because you know the truth and do not obey it ; because you trust to 
outward forms when your Bible tells you that * Gbd is a Spirit, and that those 
who worship him must worship him in spirit and in truth ; ' because you look 
down on the unenlightened inhabitants of other lands and say, *■ " God, I thank 
thee that I am not as other men are," or even as these heathens,' when Jesus has 
declared that it was the publican who cried, * G-od be merciful to me a sinner,' 
who went down to his Yiov^se justified " 

** Then I am no better for being bom in a Christian country ? " said Laura, 
inquiringly. 

Her sister smiled. *' Before I answer, let me ask what you mean by a 
Christian country, Laura. Do you mean that the land^ the soil you tread, is 
Christian ? " • 

" Of course not, that would be absurd," replied Laura, impatiently j ** I mean a 
country in which a great number of people are Christians." 
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** Very well. Now I will answer your question. It is a high privilege to live 
^bere there are many disciples of Christ, and, as regards thig life, we mttsf be the 
better for our intercourse with such ; but God, who looks at the heart, will not 
receive us to his favour — which is heaven — because we are wont to associate with 
bia people, and copy them in outtoard life. A change of heart is as much needed 
in tbe child of pious parents, the native of .Christian England, as in the little Kaffir 
or Hindoo, and unless jou, dear Laura, come to Jesus for the pardon of your sins 
you cannot be saved." 

** Tben what is the use of my speaking the truth, and all that, if God is not 
pleased with it ? " asked Laura again. 

"Let me answer one question by another," replied her sister. ** What is the 
use of your expecting God to be pleased with your speaking truth^ and all that, 
-wben you don't do it from any wish to please him ? " 

Laura was startled. ** I do speak truth to please him," sbe began. 

'* Nay, dear, it is because it is respectable, because mamma would punish you 
for lying, because you find it profitable to be honest, — and these motives are of no 
value whatever, when weighed in the balances of. heaven. If you would please 
Ctod by any action, you must perform that action from such love to him as only a 
beart cbangcd by Divine mercy can feel. To have your heart changed by Divine 
mercy you must come to Gtod for pardon and cleansing, pleading, — not your own 
merits, but the sufferings and righteousness of Jesus Christ, ^his, as yet, Laura, 
you have never even wished to ^ do, for you have been satisfied with your own 
rigbteousness, and have felt that * those who are whole need not a physician.* But 
now, I implore you, think. Can it be possible that you know, better than God 
hinl>«lf, the right way to please him ? " 

•« No." 

•* Tben come in his way, not your own ; consent to be saved by the precious 
blood of Jesus. See bis arms open, hear his voice invite you : * Suffer the little 
children,' be cries, * to come unto me ! ' WUl you come ? " 

*' I am^ too wicked," said Laiira, weeping passionately ; *' I never felt before that 
I was so very proud, and disobedient, and hypocritical." 

" * This is a faithful saying, and worthy of all acceptation, that Christ Jesus 
came into the world to save sinners,* " said Hester, gently. " * The blood of Jesus 
Christ cleanseth from all sin,* dearest, and he came not to call the righteous but 
sinners to repentance. The prodigal son was proud and disobedient, yet when be 
returned bis father *had compassion, and ran, and fell oti bis neck and kissed him,' 
and Jesus is as willing to receive you 'as that kind father to I'eceive his unhappy 
boy." 

'•Yes, but he bated Pharisees," said tbe child, "you know be did." 

"But I know nothing of the kind," replied her sister. " He hated the sin, 1 
grant you, but he loved the sinner so much as to cry upon the cross, * Father, 
forgive them ; " and many who were then bia haughty enemies know at this 
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moment in heaven the untold joy of being * like him,* for they 'see him as he is.' 
Moreover, jou are no longer a Pharisee, if jou are thus conscious of guilt, but one 
of those to whom the Saviour says, ' Come unto me all ye that labour and are 
heavy laden, and I will give you rest.' " 

'* How kind he is," said Laura ; *'I wish I loved him, — but my heart is hard, 
and I cau*t make it feel soft, can I ? " 

" Indeed, no, but you can ask him to soften it, to give you his Holy Spirit, and 
so to reveal himself to you that at the thought of Am love the stubborn heart 
may melt, and a holy affection for him spring up within you." 

" Will you, then, pray with me ? " asked Laura, presently. " Tell Jesus I am 
worse than the heathen children, and ask him t-o forgive me, and make me holy." 

They knelt together ; and there is reason to believe that Laura really prayed, 
and that she gave her heart to Jesus on that Sunday afternoon. Certain it is 
tliat she no longer prides herself on having more merit than ignorant heathen 
children ; and that with deep humility she owns that, in the sight of Gh>d, she, 
who has so long known of Ciirint's salvation without accepting it, has been many 
degrees worse than the heathen. 


KWANYIN. 


The Chinese worship numerous idols, besides the various representations of 
Buddhu. Some of them are goddesses, and the picture is a Chinese drawing of 
one of these female deities. When the name is given at full length it is Kwan she 
jfin, and it means that the goddei^s takes notice of all the worLi's sounds. This 
idol is also called the " Goddess of Mercy." It is much worshipped by the women 
and girls, if that can be called worship which often consists in ceremonies entirely 
wanting in the least reverence or devotion. One missionary, who had often seen 
the girls at worship in a Chinese nunnery, says, "they were merry, tricky, flirting, 
and frolicsome as any party of girls keeping the birthday of a schoolfellow." Of 
course such worship was worthy enough of the object of their homage; but then it 
was their gody and their conduct shows how little they really thought of it, and 
how mu<;h they need to be made acquainted with the living and true God. Poor 
children ! some of them had been purchased from their parents that they might be 
dedicated to the service of the goddess, and in these nunneries they generally lead 
yevy bad and vicious lives. What can we think of parents who will sell their 
children for such purposes ? They are often treated very unkindly, too, by those 
who have charge of these houses. On one occasion a little girl was taken very ill 
(she was only seven years old), and when they found she was dying, they "had 
the body removed out of the house, and put behind^ in a common wood cellar^ there 
to expire unnursed and unatten' 'd." There was another little girl in* the nunnery 
who very much loved, the one that died, and she begged to be allowed to watch 
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ir and mine her companioa ; bat her reqnfsl waa ronghl; refoseil, and ahvwas 
: alloired to go aoa her. Ahal bo* enel a heotbenicm 1 The angel that 
ne down to carr; the little apiiit anj from that dark cellar mmt hnie tejaiced 


when lie lifted her into hia boaom, and carried Iter rvkj <Vom snoli nlcVed hands. 
It ought, hovcver, to make us weep when ve hear of aueh things, because one ead 
tale of that kind is only a samp's of oiany that might ha told. And let us remem- 
ber that Itart will only be of use aa the; lead us to praj, and to do something to 
let theaa benighted people in China know of that tendei^bsarted SaTJOur who took 
little children in hie arms and blessed them. 
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"A BETTEB COUNTBY." 

MirSIO BT THE BET. ALFRED BAEBB, CAME BOONS. 
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Every spring the sweet young flowers 

Open fresh and gay ; 
Till the chilly autumn hours 

Wither tHem away : 
There 's a land we hare not seen, 
Where the trees are always green. 


little birds sing songs of praise 

All the summer long ; 
But in colder, shorter days. 

They forget their song : 
There 's a place where angels sing 
Ceaseless praises to their King. 
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Christ our Lord is ever near 
Those who follow Him ; 

But we caiwot see Him here. 
For our eyes are dim : 

There *8 a happy, glorious place, 

Where men always see His face. 


Who shall go to that fair land? 

All who love the right ; 
Holy children there shall stand. 

In their rohes of white : 
For that heaven so bright and hlest, 
Is our everlasting rest. 


[Mr. Saker has kindly composed the music for the above beautiful hymn, and for- 
warded it for the use of the Sunday-scholars at Westboume Grove, who have taken a 
great interest in the children at Cameroons. We have much pleasure in giving it for 
the benefit of our readers. The hymn is 958 in the "Psalms and Hymns/'] 

THE WOBSHIP OP SNAKES. 

"They changed the glory of the incorruptible God into an image made lik6 
unto corruptible man, and to birds, and four-footed beasts, and creeping things.** 

This is what the Apostle said a long time ago about the heathen, and also what 
the eyes of our missionaries still see practised among the heathen. All these ways 
of degrading and grieving the great God are shameful enough, but I think the 
worship of " creeping things " is the worst of all. 

The most remarkable instance of reptile idolatry is found at this time at 
Wliydah, in the kingdom of Dahomey, on the Gold Coast, in Western Africa. I 
heard the particulars of it from a gentleman who has lately been there. 

He says that near a large town he found a big houae, composed of stone walls 
and thatched roof, and kept in repair for the sacred snakes. Across the upper 
part of the house are fixed a number of poles for the special accommodation of the 
serpents ; and here, as he peeped in through a cracfa of the door, he saw hundreds 
of them, of various sorts and sizes, asleep. They looked like a mass of ropes in a 
sailmaker's shop. 

Every day they are carefully fed by the deluded natives with live fowls and milk. 
They have become perfectly tame. If they choose to leave the building and crawl 
about, no one must molest them — ^he would do it at his peril. On walking along 
the road, one was seen in motion making for the town. All the people at once 
stopped, and implored it in the humblest manner to let them go past. Sometimes 
when pressed by hunger they go into the rooms of their worshippers. Not a great 
while since a huge boa entered a kitchen and seized a poor little infant which was 
playing on the floor. The mother rushed in at its cry, and beheld it wrapped in 
the fatal coil. But sho durst not interfere to get it away ; it was her god, and she 
could only beseech him not to eat her child till it was quite dead. " The habita- 
tions of horrid cruelty " ! 

Oh, who does not pity the victims of such a system ? Who will not help to 
send them the glad tidings of a Saviour ? — Family Trectsury. 




THE WILD KABEN BOY 

Many yean ago a lady was seated, reading, in the verandah of her Bunne^e 
house, wlien suddenly she was startled by seeing a little wild-looking boy Ftandin<' 
before her, and asking, with great eaiieruess, ** Does Jesus Ghribt Uve here ? " Ha 
appeared about twelve years old. " Does Jesus Christ live here?" he again dsked, 
as he crouched at the lady's feet 

" What do you want of Jesus Christ ? " inquired the lady. 
" I want to see him j I want to confess to him." 
" Wliy, what have you been doing that you want to confess to him.*' 
" Doing ! " repeated the boy ; " what have I been doing ? Why, I tell lies, I 
steal, I do everything that is bad. I am afraid of going to hell, and I want to see 
Jesus Christ, for I heard say he can save us from hell. Does he live here ? O 
tell me where can I find Jesus Christ ? " 

" But, my poor boy," said the lady, " Jesus Christ does not save people from 
hell if they continue to do wickedly." 

"But I want to stop," answered the boy. " I want to stop doing wickedlv ; 
but I can't stop. I don't know how to stop. The evil thoughts are in me, aiad 
the bad deeds come out of evil' thoughts. What can I do ? " 

" Nothing," said the lady, " but come to Christ, like the rest of us ; but you 
cannot see Jesus Christ now.'* Here she was interrupted by a sharp cry of dis- 
tress from the poor boy. " But," she continued, " I am his humble follower and 
servant, and I can teach all those who wish to escape from hell how to do so." 

The joyful look of the wild Karen boy was beyond all description, as he ex- 
clai.ued, " Tell me I O, tell me ! Only ask your master, the Lord Jesus Christ, to 
save me, and I will be your servant, your slave, for life. Do not be angry ; do not 
send me away. I want to be saved, — saved from hell." 

•^rhe lady, you may believe, was not angry, and the next day she took him to the 
little bamboo school-house ; and never was there a scholar, in any school or coun- 
try, more anxious to learn " the truth as it is in Jesus." After some time he was 
baptized ; and then he went on daily improving in the knowledge of those things 
which belone: to our salvation. 

Years passed away, and the gentle lady had gone to that happy home where sin 
and sorrow are known no more. The wUd Karen boy had also changed from boy- 
hood to youth, and from youth to strong manhood, and then the hand of death 
was laid upon him. But while the strong man lay bowed down with sickness, — 
while he tossed wildly to and fro upon his fevered couch,— even then his heart was 
filled with precious memories of Jesus, and his lips uttered fragments of hymns 
and texts which he had learned in days of health. 

At last the parting hour arrived, when, without a sigh or struggle, his happy 
spirit passed away, to be for ever with that Saviour whom he had sought with such 
eagerness. 
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WHAT ONE WOMAN DID. 

Th£ Philadelphia Christian Instructor relates a most interesting 
incident, showing what one woman, constrained hj the love of Christ, 
did for a village in the mountains of Pennsylvania. Who can estimate 
the home missionary power of this same faith and love in the hearts 
of even a hundredth part of the professed Christians of our country ! 
The Instructor says — " Ten years since there was a little town in the 
mountainous regions of this State, which had about six hundred 
inhabitants, but not a single church or house of worship, nor, so far 
as known, a single individual in it who made any pretences to per- 
sonal religion. About that time a lady who resided there was called 
to visit some friends in the west, and during her absence was thrown 
under religious influences, which resulted in her conversion, as she 
believed. Immediately her heart became interested in the spiritual 
state of the place of her residence, aud she returned to it determined, 
by the grace of Grod enabling her, to undertake something on its 
behalf. Accordingly she spoke to several, but received no encourage- 
ment, but was rather repulsed. At length she resolved upon com- 
mencing a Sabbath-school. While walking to her place the first 
morning, she met the gentleman who now made this statement, aud 
told him her purpose ; but he, too, discouraged her. She, however, 
went on, had two scholars that day, the next Sabbath six, and before 
the summer was closed, one hundred and sixty. Shortly after the 
school was well started, the public began to be interested, many 
became personal inquirers after Christ, a minister and regular preacher 
was sought, and now as the population has steadily increased, and 
religious duties have been persisted in, there are five organised 
churches in that place, three Sabbath-schools with about six hundred 
children in them, and six young men have gone from that place, and 
from this effort, into the Christian ministry." 

This was what one woman did, and surely even a child may do 
something I 
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" COME I »• 

The Bigbing of the gentle breeze, 
Through branches of the towering trees, 

"Which wave above the tomb 
Of Him who preached the gospel free 
To heathen sunk in misery, 

Is whispering softly, " CdmeV 

Nor only from the mission grave 
Hear we the cry, " Oh, come and save," 

But from the savage home. 
Where many a child is bom to die 
By mother's hand, in agony, 

A thrilling voice cries, " Come,*^ 

Oh, Christian, having wealth to give, 
And time, remember, while you live. 

And wheresoever you roam, 
Tou have a duty great and high, 
You have to listen to the cry — 

" Come to the rescue. Corned 

And you, my child, with saddened heart, 
Tou, too, may act a Christian part, 

Though poor and mean your home : 
You may do much, oh, do not wait, 
One prayer may change the eternal state 

Of him who crieth, " Corned'* 

Tour pence, your pounds, give, give with joy 
At home, abroad, your hands employ ; 

Try to do good to some : 
We 've few who worhy oh, help the weak, 
The harvest groans, — we laborers seek, 

And thousands still cry, " Coined 
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J3TEAM-BOATS IN INDIA. 

Is the last ^* Juvenile Herald" we said a few words about 
Bailways in India,''^ and now we give a picture of the steam-train 
that has been introduced for the navigation of the rivers of that 
great country. A great deal of the traffic of India is carried on by 
means of boats and barges on the rivers, and indeed the roads across 
the country are generally so bad, and so often quite impassable, that 
if it were not for the boats the people would not be able to get 
either themselves or. •their goods conveyed from one part to another. 
Many of the rivers are fortunately not only very long, such as the 
G-anges, the Jumna, and the Indus, but deep enough for boats to 
sail on them for hundreds of miles. When the ^oods occur, the 
waters of some of the rivers burst over the banks, and spread away 
in every direction over many miles of level country ; so that, where a 
short time before it was all dry land, it then appears like a great sea. 
These floods are often the cause of a great deal of misery to the 
people ; but they make the »land very rich and prodxiotive by the 
soil they deposit, and for a time <they idso enable the Hindoos to 
reach distant places by boats, which they cannot at other .times do. 
For some years past steam-boats have been employed on the Oanges, 
and passengers can go by them, we believe, a distance of a thousand 
miles ! These boats are very much the same as those we see on our 
own waters ; but an ingenious gentleman, named Bourne, has lately 
invented the steam-teain .represented in the picture- This consists 
not only of a vessel containing the.etearo-engine, bust of .a number of 
bargee all linked >together in such a manner that, while they keep 
close together, there is no difficulty in turning the bends of the 
river. The great advantage , of this plan is, that a much, greater 
quantity »of goods and a much larger number of passengers can be 
carried where the rivers are shallow than would be possible with 
only one vessel, which would sink so deep that it would stick fast in 
the mud. These ^team-boats and barges are made in England, and 

* We regret that by an accident, which we hope will not occur again, the 
engraying was greatly damaged. 
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then taken to pieces and sent over to India, where they are put 
together again, and launched on the river Indus. We ought to be 
very glad to find that gentlemen in this country are wiUing to 
employ their money in these experiments ; because if they succeed 
they will give great advantages to India, and everything that 
improves the condition of the people, and increases the means of 
communication^ will help the missionary^ 


A LIFESs 

A TBTJlfi BTOBT.. 

nr.— THE YOUTH A STUDENT: 


It was in a Sabbath morning <das8, 
while lie was yet a boy, that John first 
leajmed what claims the Saviour has on 
our love. He used to spend the Sunday 
evenings with an nncle who died young, 
but who was an earnest, decided Chris- 
tian. They read t<^ther sudi books as 
Doddridge's **Bise and Progress of Be- 
ligion in the Soul," Baxter's ''Saints' 
Rest," and Rutherford's ** Letters." All 
this contributed to ke^^hia mind awake 
on the subject of religion. At one time 
he would feel that all was not right with 
him in tbe sight of Grod ;. at another he 
would try to satisfy his conscience with 
the thought that he was not wicked as 
some of his companions w'ere. With 
these ob«iw giTi g feelings he grew up. 
But he. had not been long in Edinburgh 
before he found out that a morality 
which was not based on love to God 
had no invincible security against tempta- 
tion. He ''b^an to give way to com- 


pany, and everything of a religious nature 
vanished." Such was his own description 
of his character at that period. But the 
Holy Spirit spoke to his jconscience, con- 
vinoed him of the sin that was^ in his 
hearty and that was fast manifesting itself 
in his life. He shrank back in horror 
from the prospect of " eternal ruin" that 
opened itself before him, and by the 
grace of God turned to the Saviour with 
hearty love in the oobfidence of faith, and 
from that time forward lived a new life. 
"Henceforth he lived, not unto himself, 
but unto Him who loved him, and gave 
himself for him/' 

All things became new; life itself 
seemed brighter, a greater gift than it 
was before. The first outward act uf his 
new life was to declare himself the fol- 
lower of our Lord, by being baptized in 
his name. He joined himself at the same 
time to- the church meeting, in Elder 
Street, Edinburgh. He now became a 



more eamest student i&an ever, but with 
a new object. He writes in a letter to a 
friend — 

" When I became a ChriBtian, my love 
of study did not cease, nor did I think it 
my duty to try to extinguish it. I found 
I could not give over studying without 
making a sacrifice greater than that of 
parting with a right hand or right eye. 
Had such a sacrifice heeo. necessary, I 
would have endeavoured to make it ; but 
I judged that a studious disposition, so 
far from being sinful, might be made 
useful in promoting the glory of Gk>d. 
But, then, if I studied, I was no longer 
at liberty to have any other aim than 
God's glory ; so that I felt myself neces- 
sitated, as it were, to pursue the course 
l^at I have since followed." 

At this time the *'Iiife of Dr. Hudson,** 
the great missionary to Burmah, fell in 
his way, and gave the direction to the 
whole course of his life. Prayerfully he 
offered himself to God for the same ser- 
vice, and was accepted. The conviction 
that it was the will of God that he should 
serve him among the heathen, oonse* 
quently his duty to do so, deepened day 
by day, and he turned to his studies with 
redoulded ardour new he had this holy 
object in view, for which he sought to fit 
himself by the diligent and special oulti- 
vation of his powers. 

Without saying a word to any one, he 
entered the second classes of Latin and 
Greek, and the junior one of mathematics, 
in the College, Edinburgh, in November, 
1841. His minister met Jiim one day in 
the stx^et^ wi^ books under his arm, j 


dressed in his holiday clothes. iMjr. Wat- 
son, knowing it was the hour at which 
he was usually at work, inquired the 
meaning of his appearance ; hie replied 
that he had entered himself at college, 
by means which he had laid aaide frMn 
his weekly eanuDgs during the sruBamer ; 
but he said nothing of the saered object 
he had in view. He would qualify him- 
self to become a missionary before he 
spoke of being one. fie paid his class 
fees and purchased his books out of his 
scanty savings, and had but very little 
left for food and clothing. Lodgings, too, 
had to be rented; he took a room on 
some third or fourth story in the Kew 
Town, where, tree from interruption, he 
pursued his studies. 

At the close of the session lie again 
tmned to the use of his ohis^ to provide 
money for the next winter^s college 
course. 

He had not been f(t work long, 'before 
he injured his side, and was oUiiged to lie 
by. Tbla was tiie greater trial, as he 
feared he might not be a1»le to earn a 
sufficient sum to Support himself at aol- 
lege during liie n«xt winter. His father 
urged him to eome to St. Andrews, where 
by living under liis roof he would be at 
less ^cpeiute. He accordingly retwmed 
to his native town, again worked tiiere as 
a stone-mason, and in the f (dewing No- 
vember entered himself as a student. He 
worked hard and oonsdentaously, and won 
a high {dace among his feUowHitudents. 
To the one object of his life, fiitting him- 
self for missionary work, he devoted all 
his energies. He had no tune to spare 
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for light oonTeiBation, or politioal neetr 
ings; " One thing I do," was his motto. 
But this devotion to one object did not 
make him morose or uacompftnionable at 
home. Genial, and displaying at times a 
qiU(Bt humour that brightened up the fire- 
side with a merry laugh, he showed, that 
of i41 men, t^e Christian, with his noble 
aims, high hopes, and sense of his 
Father's love, must of necessity be 
cheerful. 

For two sessions he studied haxd at St. 
Andrews, within those very walls which, 
four yean before, he had helped to build. 
Keeping i|i mind the great object to which 
he had devoted his life, he frequently 
went ont and preached the gospel of his 
Lord. Those who used to hear him, and 
who in the lapse of a few years forgot his . 
sermons, could never forget his prayers. 

When he left St. Andrews, he entered 
the Baptist College, Horton, near Brad- 
ford, Yorkshire. Here, having no longer 
to work for his daily iMread, he was free 
to pursue his studies unremittingly. He 
was always diligent and earnest. He 
tried no experiments ; he did not lightly 
go from one subject to a new one. His 
steadiness of purpose enabled him to 
master whatever he thought proper to 
attempt; and, even if the study appointed 
to him in the usual rputine were not 
exactly what he liked, be plodded on. 

He was very active in doing good. It 
was his cpston} to go into th^ cottages 
around and invite the people t* a^n^eting 
which he held every week in one of their 
houses. His wann, JMng J4>peal8 camfi 
home to their hearts. He was in earnest 


As soon ^ he left college he went to 
supply the Baptist church at Amsby, in 
Leicestershire. It was here that the 
great Bobert Hall's father had once been 
minister. The village is on the borders 
of Northamptonshire^ not f^ from Ket- 
tering, the birthplace of the Baptist Mis- 
sionary Society, and not vBry far from 
the place wh^r^ Dr. Carey livad, and kept 
school, and preached. Had John's desire 
io be A missionary grown faint, such 
associations as these would have given 
it new life. But it had not grown faint 
whit(B he was at Amsby. Without wait- 
ing for any invitation to become a settled 
minis;ter in England, he offered himself 
for mission work, and was ^cepted. " I 
have been frequently ashamed," he wrote, 
'* when the difficulty of getting mission- 
aries has been spoken of, that thousands 
should be ready at any time to hazard 
their lives in pursuit of vile riches, while 
so few are willing to do so much for the 
sake of Christ." 

Fearing lest his departure from England 
should be a grief to his father and mother,' 
he wrote loving letters to them, telling 
them ^ow Qod had laid it upon his heart 
to go and preach the gospel to the hea- 
then ; and how, when Godsaid, *'Go," he 
dared not stay at home. As soon as the 
time of his departure was fixed, his fellow- 
students at Horton met him to bid him 
'*God speed," and to present him with 
tokens of affectionate remembrance. He 
went to his ^arly home at 3t. Andrews 
for a few days, and then said farewell — 
he thought, perhaps, for life^^to his 
dear father and mother, and only sister. 
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There was much sorrow in aU their 
hearts; bnt yet he could be efaeerfol, 
beeaose he knew he was doing the will of 
Qod, and it was a joy to bim to feel he 
oonld make a little sacrifice for that 
Savioap who had lored him so much. 

On the 19th of March, his birthday, he 
set sail with two other missionaries for 
India. This is the last we see in his 


native land, of the little boy whom we 
first saw running along by the sea-ahore 
of Fife, and almost losing his life in his 
2eal for fishing. He is now a man, start- 
ing on his voyage to thq distant east; what 
bef el him there we shall learn in our 
next number. 

E.R.R.T. 


{To be coniinued.) 
THE CBY OP THE HEATHEN. American Air. 
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Children of Britain, ye favoured of heaven, 
With Bibles, and Teaehera, and freedom from thraH, 
By God's grace to you these blessings were giFen, 
To publidi to others a Q^yiour for all. 

Hark, &c. 

Think then of those who axe strangers to kindness, 
And siarangers to God, and to Christ, and to hope, 
Victims of cruel rites, lost in their blindness, 
And left inidolatro|i8 darjmess ^ groj^. 


x.aB. 


LITTLE ELIZABETH; 

OB, **OKLY THBEB FOUNDS A TEAB !" 

-''OiTLT three pounds « year I" 

It was a yery small sura, certainly ; yet it was to accomplish a gFeat work,-^that 
of paying for the education, by earnest, prayerful^ and devoted Christian misr 
sionaries, of a child bom of heathen parents, in a distant and benighted land* 

The members of Miss C *fi Bible-plass were astonished when they heajd that a 

child might be taken isto the mission schoo!. and sppported therc^ at .an expense 
■o trifling as three pounds a-year ; and they at once resolved to adopt the suggaetioi^ 
of their teacher, and unite with her in educating some little lieatfaen giri, to whom^ 
If pleasing to the missionary under whose caw she would be placed, they decidec^ 

in honour of Miss C , to give the name of Elizabeth. Many a prayer was 

offered in the months whi<^ followed tiiat eventful. and a8ver<*to-)»e>lcM!^gotten 

Sunday ; for a considerable time elapsed before Mrs. , the missionary's wife^ 

wrote in reply to Miss C^-~-'s letter of inquiry. At last, however, the good news 
that a little girl had been adopted, and named ** Elizabeth," arrived. It was a 
great hi^ppiness. Everybody seemed to feel that. Evoq the girls wlio were as yet 
careless about their own squIs, appeared to r^oice that the little Elizabeth was to 
be taught to read the Bible ; while such as loved Christ gav^ all they had to give 
with thankful, earnest hearts. Teacher an4 scholars were united ip. the work } 
and, from the hour of its commencement, a deeper interest in miseiona, and a more 
earnest desire for the conversion of the nations^ might have been observed in 


tboso of them who 
ChrieC 

Time paned, and Ifin C ^ wiio was aecostomed to hold a montUj mia* 

sionarf maeting, at wbieh bar aa l iiul a ra, having liatened to a aenaa of otiaetB fipom 
iwporta of Tariona aociftjaa, gave what thaj could alRird towacda the aoppoH of 


the joj of heii« "naoMOed to Ood thioi^ Ji 


Christian jniaaioiia, often iiafai e d to the little Slixabeth, conoaRiii^ whom letters 

came, now and then, aeroaa the aea^ Knu apoke of the child aa learaini^ 

readilj things which were to her both wonderful and new, and aa malcuig aatis- 
factory jwogreBa in isgard to common atodiea. Nothing mffire. Aa yet alM 
showed no aign that wbfit ahe read and heard of Jeaoa had reaehed her heaft; aa 
yet she waa a driliaed heathen,— tiiat waa alL 

They waited, tmating in God. In whom elae veuld thaj trust t 
There waa another child at the same statien in whom Kiss ■ » was deeply 
interested ; it waa a hoy who was supported by her £uDily, and who had been 
taken into the miaaion adMol at the aame time aa Kh'saheth, Of him, as w^ as 
of their own little scholar, she spohe with soleam earnestness to the members of 
her class. Vor did she fail to remind them that theee two ohiidien might possibly 
rise against some of them in the day of ju<%meBit^ if^ haying sent the word of 
truth to the distant heathen, they ahovld themoelyea refuse to head i^ **and be 
cast away !" * that taftiog to others about Jeaua Christ, and sending the news 
of his grrat sacrifice to those who are *' perishing for lack oi knowledge/' will not, 
cannot, aare our aoola, any more than giring food to our neighbours can nourish 
and sQstam our bodies. And she was right. Each must eat}%>riMNfs{f the bread 
of eternal life, each muat drink/or himself of the fountain of Unng water, or be for 
oFor unaatiafied and miserable. Come then, my rcAdfiPt "vhila yet it is called 
^ to-day." Hear His yoioe, harden not your hearty for 

" Jwos ready stande to save yon, 
Foil of mercy joined witn power} 

He is able, 
Ss i* willing, dovhl no wim$J** 


Two years went by, and still the missionary's wife was unable to write that 
Elizabeth knew Jesus in the Bible sense of the word. True, she could talk of him, 
and relate the wondrous story of bis death ; could speak of herself as a sinner, 
and of him as a great Sariour ; but merely to caU him ** Lord " is not enough, 
for " Gk)d is a spirit, and they tiiiat worship him, must worship him in spirit and 
in truth ; " and the Almighty one ** who searcheth the heart and trieth the reins 
of the children of men," and " from whom nothine is hid," can never be deceived 
by outward obedience, or by the homt^ge of the lip when the heart is far from 
him. Yet still Mrs. ■ went on sowing the good seed, and still her unknown 
friends ia Ei^land continued to pray and hope $ for they remembered ^ho had 

• VCar.ii.27. 
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said, ** In the morning aow thr seed, and in the erening withhold not thine hand, 
for thou knowest not which shall prosper, whether this or that, or whether hotli 
shall he alike good.*' 

In the third year, and as the members of Miss ^'s class were gathered in 

their pleasant room one afternoon, their instructress came to them with a fiice 
more grave than usual. After long silence a letter had been receired from Mrs. 
■ ; a letter full of important and startling intelHgenoe. 

The little girl was dead ! 

Into the presence of her Maker, — of the Gk>d who, in the later years of her young 
life, bestowed so many privileges upon her, — Elisabeth had, after a brief illness, been 
summoned; and the place which had known her on earth was to know her no 
more for ever. Aa Miss C— ^ read the letter, every eye was fixed upon her ; and 
when she finished, an expression' of deep thankftilness waa visible on the &ce8 of 
those members of the class who knew, at least in some degree', the value of an 
interest in Jesus. Elizabeth was dead, but there toae hope in her death ; hope that 
she had given her young heart to the only Saviour; hope that she had cried for 
pardon to '* the Lamb of God, who taketh away the sins of the world.*' She did 
not talk much ; but her ccmduct towards the close of her life had been such as to 
cheer the hearts of her guardians, and on her deathbed they had rejoiced over her 
as one whom, out of the darkness of heathenism, the Lord had called unto himself. 

Seven or eight pounds had, by God*s blessing, been the means of sending the 
Bible to Elizabeth; and the word had prospered in the thing whereto the 
Almighty sent it. Instead of the thorn had come* up the fir-tree, and instead of 
the brier, the myrtle-tree.* And those who saw in this an answer to their prayers, 
exclaimed with the heaven-taught psalmist, '' Not unto us, O Lord, but unto thy 
name be glory !" 

The body of Elizabeth sleeps in the distant land which gave her birth, and hers 
is but a humble resting-place. Kat those wha die in- Jesus shall rise again, and, 
like their Master, triumph over the grave ; for he has said, " I am the Resurrec- 
tion and the Life ; he that believeth in me, though he were dead, yet shall he live; 
and whosoever liveth and believeth in me shall never die.'* 

Seven or eight pounds I The w6rds ring in my ears ; and I — a member once of 

Miss C 's class, and now the fiiend and helper of a similar group of girls — ask 

myself, ask my scholars, shaU we not think of this f How often have we wasted 
pence, shillings, pounds; how often idly neglected opportunities for gaining 
money ; how often hoarded what we should have " lent unto the Lord \ " Let us 
all, in the future, think, and pray, and act, as in the sight of God, remembering 
that, if we have found salvation in Jesus Christ, we are not our own ; and let our 
heart's desire in regard to gold and silver, as well as our nobler possessions, be, 
" What wouldst thou, Giver of all, what wouldst thou have me to do ? *' for 
'' Beautiful upon the mountains are the feet of them that preaoh the gospel of 

* Isaiah Iv. 11. 
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peace,, and bring glad tidinga of good things I " and Gbd has promised that his 
word shall not return unto him " void." A few pounds, nay, a few pence, in his 
hand, can accomplish wonders, and there is no safer ** bank " than that in which 
he inyests who " lendeth unto the Lord." 


A WOBD ABOUT SOME MISSIONARIES. 

OuB young iriends wlQ like to liear something abont missionaries 
whose names they often hear, bnt whose labours, And the places where 
they live, they are not well acquainted with. 

Some missionaries have lately been obliged to come home through ill 
health ; others have not long arrived at tneir stations ; and others are 
about to leave their native land for the £rst time. 

Mr. liWenger and Mr. Supper have come home from India. The 
former went out more than twenty years ago. He has been working 
nearly all that time at translations. He knows a great many languages. 
Most of jou, dear young friends, only know one, that is English, and, 
perhaps, that not very well. But Mr. Wenger knows many. You do know, 
I dare say, that the Bible was written in two languages, tne Hebrew and 
the Greek. Now, for a missionary to be able to translate the Bible into 
any tongue, he must know these two, and that into which it is to be 
translated ; xind know them as well as his own. This is Mr. Wenger' s 
work. So wheu jou hear that the Scriptures are translated into the 
languages of India, that little children there can have the good book to 
read as you haye, you will say, "Ah! that's Mr. Wenger's doing." 
And Mr. Carter, in Ceylon, has just finished translating the Bible into 
Singhalese, the language of the Ceylon people ; and Mr. Saker has done 
a like thin^ for the poor Africans at Cameroons, though not to the same 
extent, having translated the four Gospels, ^he Acts, and the Psalms, into 
the Dualla language. When he went there, there was no written or 
printed language at all ; so he had to make it. It was such a troublesome 
thing to do. But won*t you be glad to hear it is done P 

Well, Mr. Morgan, Mr. Smith, and Mr. Williamson, have got back to 
India ; Mr. Craig and Mr. Hobbs are uew missionaries going out with 
the latter, and they are trying very hard to learn the Bengalee language, 
one being stationed at Sewry and the other at Jessore. 

Mr. Supper has come home from Dacca. It is the largest city in 
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Bengal, exeept Calcutta. If yoa look at the map, roa will see it to the 
east, or right hand ; and round about are country district names, Sylliet» 
Mymensing, Comillah, and the Tipperah Hills. For months in the year 
Mr. Supper goes to these places ; and as the rivers are very lar^e and 
numerous, he lives principally in a large boat, going on shore during the 
day, and gathering congregations in the villages on the banks of these 
rivers. Mrs. Supper was so very ill that she could not come away without 
her husband to take care of her. 

Mr. Diboll, with his two daughters, left Africa nearly three months 
ago, all very ill, Mrs. Diboll having died a short time previously, jfhey 
stopped at Teneriffe as they came along, hoping they might get better. 
But they were obliged to come on, and Mr. Saker was obliged to come in 
the next ship. But all these dear missionaries are so much stronger that 
you would hardly think they had been so ill if you were to see them now. 

In September, four new missionaries will go out to India. Mr. Bose, 
of !^ettering, a town in Northamptonshire, where the mission was* first 
formed sixty-nine years ago. There William Knibb, the p oor nej^roes' 
great friend, who did so much to put down slavery in the West Indies, 
was bom. Isn't it a nice thing to see missionaries coming from that town 
still P Mr. Comfort, formerly of Lewisham, Mr. Bead, of London, and 
Mr. Ellis, of Glasgow. It is expected they will all be in India by next 
Christmas Pay. Don't forget this, dear young friends, when that liappy 
holiday time comes'. The first will go down to Agra, not far from. D^hi, 
of which Tou have heard so much. \Phe others will go into the Bariaaul 
district, where Mr. Page labours, the missionary that made such a speech 
at Exeter Hall the other day as made many weep, and set everybody's 
heart beating. Mr. Page, too, has been obhged to come home because 
his health needed a change. 

Now having said these few words abOut the missionaries, find out on 
the map where they live, and {>reach the Gospel to the poor heathen. It 
will give you fresh interest if you do this. And pray that God may bless 
them in their work, and the people to whom they preach, most ot whom 
worship the ugly bad idols. How wretched they must be not to know 
God, nor Jesus Christ. But take care, dear young iiiends, that you don't 
live as sinners. We pity these heathens, for they have not got what you 
have— the Bible. But for you not to love God, — for you not to trust in 
Christ for salvation, who have kind friends and teachers to instruct you, 
would be still more dreadful and wicked. Hear what God sayg to you, 
I late them that Idve me, and they that ^eeh me early thaUjtnd me. 
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AW IDOI. WtA£eB'a CAfiZ) JO THE PTTBLia 

TH«fol]o^«lT«rtbe««rt.ppe«d m. 0«toa p,p» (Chin.) .few «*« 
Bmoe^«»^ m . rqguUr l»--m«- -y, «d with « «ngl. .a ey, to the p^u 
of trade « rf the god. l»d n^ been cmoemed. The nunu&ct«4 w« evident^ 

a 8hrewd nun, Mid underBtood th* .rt of pnlBng .a wdl M . Yankee d«ler in Z 
or .Jk. A. . bnrieeque on idol wonAip. it i, eompfetej »d it «»m. « if even • . 
Chmanum mn.t hare Uoghed ontright m ttmiing it. Ihe .dverti.ement «^ 

uilQS • 


« ^ ^hen Tea Chinchen, a lineal deMiendant of Coup Boi Baohe rhi»/,I..« *i.« 
celebrated wmlptor and currer in wwd, who, tkwnri, Eif^^i^nnf „^"* ^' 
promote rationalrd^o™ worehip, by tte cli«Kl«SS^^rin5?«dtr«^ 
has been honoured by emperors, kmga, and nyaha of the Eaat. and lunXl iSth 
eupenor ^ol» for pubhc «d domestic word^, now humbly oaSmyTHoeT^ 
the ejmie theolwoal hne, haymg travelled from hence, at >.coi^dTnV^x^^ 
to perfect myself m anatomy, and in copying the mst naee^.t«t„3« JT.f* 
human figure, under those able ti^t^, &oUeke«r.nWlS ith^f :^ 
Chmchen « now m poseesaion of cats of the most approved models i^dEl^ 

Tr^'^:^ ^* " T^V ?^*^;** *° "'^ '^"^ f«^ twelve feer^h ^dl ^5^ 
portioned, down to the size of a marmoset monkev or the mnlf klifl ' P"* 

that can be conceived, to inspire awe or re^S*for^'^^^''"^^ha'S^'i^ 
moderate. For an ourang-outanff three feefc hmh Mir.*t i., 5 -oiy cnarges are . 
rampant, eight hundred ; % sp^tZ ImndrlS*. a toU rtht^,m''"'"S'. ^"^ 
»ii hundred and fifty j a buW Wht Ci^'. .aT-* 2'°^,'"^ '»"'">•• 
oouohant, one hundred LndflftyTwdln as, toTb^rinlSft^ hundred, ditto 
The most durable materials wil C^ OUUt^^Z^utl' "^''^ ''""''"«'• 
have provided sufficient to complete orderi^to^v^Sr^pl'^ rur** '*?P«'''^ 
never^race a deity made by ly hands Posto^^^.!; . ^T^'^'" """"^ ••haU 
fcthera' levotions i^u^ed i, Kdem«,?v^f '^.b^^r the objects of their 
nious pilgrims, or their tears on^Le soTl?3,i«on' K"the» T''T5 ?' 
for domestK, worship, or made into portable cZ^ for SSnsThfn^^ "*t 
be proportionate to the size and weight So tl3 . !«^ The pnoo wUl 

post-p^ accompanied by a drawiTe lad d^S'nf^?/'.""'^; .^^ «^". 

^tenSed to. proved on/half th^^^te' Sd *d%t i'S ^"""P*'^ 
by any respectable house in Canton.'*^ ^^ wmamder secured 

This singuhr and disgusting advert!«»itaf indicate, very clearly the f«rt that 
^ZT^:"^ rl" ""*■ • <»*ft "y -Woh "»«l«tude. havT their g. „. , «d2« 
punMMm,r gadk at an enormous cost, u indioat«l by the above prL*. 
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CHIIiDHOOD'S HOIJB8. 

Amid the blue and starry skj, 
A group of Hoars, one even. 

Met, as tney took their upward flight 
Into the highest heayen. 

And thej were going up to heaven, 
With all that nad been done 

By little children, ^ood or bad« 
Since the last rising sun. 

And some had gold and purple wings* 
Some drooped like faded flowers. 

And sadly soared to tell the tale 
That they were misspent hours. 

Some glowed with rosy hopes and smiles, 

And some had many a tear ; 
Others had some kind words and acts 

To carry upward there. 

A shining hour, with golden plumes. 

Was laden with a deed 
Of e:enerous sacrifice a child 

Had done for one in need. 

And one wa« bearing up a prayer 

A little child had said. 
All full of penitence and love. 

While kneeling by his bed. 

And thus they glided on, and gave 
Their records, dark or bright. 

To Him who marks each passing hour 
Of childhood's day and night. 

Bemember, children of the earth, 

Each hour is on its way. 
Bearing its own report to heaven 

Of aU you do and say. 


Mbs. Gobdok. 
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MISSIONABY DANGEBS. 

How little is known of the life of a missionary. We sometimes 
hear them speak at missionary meetings, when they tell us of the 
dark state of the heathen, and of the few, out of many, who are 
brought to a knowledge of the truth as it is in Christ Jesus. We 
see that they have psde faces and bent forms ; we hear that their 
voices are low and weak ; but, beyond this, we know little or nothing 
of the trials to which the missionary is exposed. " In joumeyings 
often, in perils of waters, in perils of robbers, in perils by the 
heathen, in perils in the city, in perils in the wilderness, and ia 
perils in the sea ; in weariness, ana painftilness, in watchings often, 
in hunger and in thirst." Such is the experience of many mis- 
sionaries ; but they count these things as nothing, and endure them 
joyfully, so that they can preach the good tidings of salvation to the 
poor heathen. 

" In joumeyings often?"* The missionary does not always remain 
in the same place, but has to travel from one station to another, 
many miles distant, and travelling in India is very different to 
travelling in England. Look at the picture at the beginning of this 
book. You see something like a large long box, with poles on either 
side, and windows shaded with wooden blinds. This odd>shaped 
thing is the carriage in which the people in India travel, and it is 
called " a palanquin." There are six men on either side, who place 
the poles on their shoulders, and they manage to travel four miles in 
an hour. Beside these men there are two, or more, who run on first, 
to show the way ; and at night they carry pine torches. In this 
palanquin sits the missionary, and thus he is carried from one place 
to another, through forests and rivers, over rocky mountains and 
sandy plains. The picture represents a missionary being carried 
through a river. We must let him describe his peril in his own 
words. He says : — 

*' I had been preaching in a school-room at the station, and 

was returning home at a season when few will travel who can avoid 
it. This was during the monsoon, a period when it rains in torrents, 
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and neither moon nor stars are visible from the blackness of the sky. 
It was in the dead of the night that we came- to^ a river, so swollen 
by the rain as to render it dangerous to cross it. The- rain had put 
out the pine torches; there was nothing- but pitohy darkless around; 
therefore it is not surprising that I shrank from a danger so new 
and apparently so terrible. * Massa must go no oder way,' said one 
of the m«i, as he walked into the stream to try its depth. Without 
another word I was carried* into the river. The rain poured in 
torrents from above, tha water dashed and splashed against the 
palanquin, while my bearers raised the most dreadful sbouts and 
cries to drive away the evil spirits in which they believed. The 
noise was deafening : it was in vain I tried to be calm— to raise my 
heart in prayer to God ; I could not. 

"At length we were safely landed on> the opposite side; and, 
while I poured forth my heart in thankfulness to God for my 
deliverance, my bearers chanted a hymn of thanksgiving to one of 
their heathen gods. But my dangers were net yet over. Fatigued 
by my day's duties, and lulled by the motion of the palanquin and' 
the low ehanting of the bearers, I fell asleep, from which I was 
awoke by a singular sniffing sound. I found I was no longer in 
motion, nor did my bearers answer when I called to them ; it was 
evident they had left me, but I could not tell why they should have 
done sc. Then I raised tha' blind a little, and peeped through ; but 
what a sight I saw I" I seemed surrounded by eyes — for in the 
darkness I could not distinguish any forms ; but I soon knew by the 
sounds that I was in the midst of a pack of wolves, hyenas, and 
jackals. Truly, I did not know what to do. I shouted, and screamed, 
and struck with my fists against the sides of the palanquifi ; but, so 
far from being frightened, the animals only howled the louder, and 
came nearer still. Wherever there was a crack or a crevice, there 
was a hungry beast sniffing, panting, and yelling for its prey. I 
gave myself up- for lost, and cried, unto the Lord in my distress — for 
it seemed a horrible death to die. I thought of my wife and 
children ; I thought of* my little flock, won from darkness to light, 
who would soon be without a shepherd. I bore them upon my- heart 
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before God, and entreated blessings for l^em. The rain had ceased 
for a time, and I could hear yet more di^tinctij the pushing, 
scrambling, and moving of the wild animals around me. Again I 
peeped out, and in the far distance I tkncied I saw lights moving. 
Could it be that deliverance was at hand ; but it must come quickly 
— there was no time^to be lost, for the beasts had'begun their attack 
in right earnest^ whUe the enuring of the planks, of which tbe 
palanquin was composed, showed th«t it could not be much longer 
a shelter for me. At It^gth there eame a blow more violent than 
any 1 had experienced, ibflowed by a savage howl, and then a panel 
gave way, and the head of a large wolf filled up the space. I bad a 
stout stick with which I struck it several times, and compelled it to 
withdraw ; but it always returned more savage than before, while my 
stick broke from the violence of -the blows. I saw the head come 
further in, and the shoulders following; but at that moment a 
distant shout reached my ear. Help was at hand, if I could onlv 
defend myself for a few more minutes. Then I remembei«ed my 
eating-knife, and in another iiistant I plunged it into the neck of the 
animal. It was bo wedged in that it could not withdraw itsdLC^ and 
there it died with a low dismal howl. The shouts drew nearer, and 
in another instant my bearers had driven off the whole pack of wild 
animalSj and I was saved ! ^Oh that men would praise the Lord for 
his goodness^ and for his wonderful works to the children of men.' 

" On questioning my %earers, I found that they had gone to 
procure fresh pine-torches at a neighbouring village; and, -believing 
me to be in perfect safety, they had left the palanquin • at the 
entrance of a jungle through which we should have 'to .pass. The 
pack of wild aaimals had, doubtless, been driven from their accus- 
tomed haunts by hunters, as it was not usual to meet with them in 
such numbers so near a village. 'On the eveniBg of the third day of 

my leaving station I arrived home in •safety, more than ever 

willing and anxious to devote my prolonged life to the service and 
glory of my God!" 

An affecting instance of the devotedness of missionaries to their 
work, even unto death, occurred not long since. 
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In the missionar J station at the cholera broke out, carrying 

off daily a considerable number of the natives. Mr. Smith was the 
missionary who resided there, with his wife and six children. Mr. 
Smith and his wife laboured among the natives, fearless of death, 
nursing them and caring for their souls and bodies in every possible 
way. At length Mr. Smith was taken with the cholera. It was 
soon after his dinner that he rose from his seat, saying, " The hand 
of the Lord is upon me — His will be done !" Calling his children 
around him, he took leave of them, and then went with his wife into 
an inner chamber. At sunset he was in gloij, reaping the rich 
i reward of those who have not wearied in well domg. 

That same night Mrs. Smith was also taken ; thus, in one short 
day six little children were made orphans. The eldest, a boy of 
nine years old, tried to comfort the younger ones. " We are not 
left fatherless," he said; "we have still a Eather in heaven, even 
God, and He will love and care for us. In a little while we shall 
again meet our parents, and until then we must try to bear cheer- 
fully all that Grod may send us ! '* 

The boy's trust in his heavenly Father was well placed. Friend 
after friend appeared, and the orphan family are now happily settled 
in England amongst their relatives. 

Little children, never forget to pray for the missionaries, that they 
may have strength, patience, and love, given to them, to help their 
labours in the ikr-off lands.* 


A LIFE. 

A TBITB BTOBT. 

IV.— THE YOUNG MAN A MISSIONARZ. 


The good ship "William Carey," with 
our young friend, now entering on his 
life's work, reached India in less than 


four months from her time of sailing. 
The missionary band landed at Calcutta 
on a Lord's day, July 15th. After a 


* The above is published as a small book — one of an excellent series for 
children, by Messrs. Wertheim, Mackintosh, & Hunt. 
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week's itay with a friend in that eity, 
our missionaiy proceeded up the Ganges 
to A^;ra, a city in the north-west pro- 
vinces. Here he at once settled down to 
study the language ; and, till he could 
speak in it himself, he could only accom- 
pany one of the other missionaries in his 
preaching tours, and familiarise himself 
as much as possible with the character 
and habits of the natives. He preached 
also, whenever his services were required, 
to the European residents in the place — 
soldiers and others ; but he felt he was 
sent to preach the Gospel to the heathen, 
and his energies were bent to the acqui- 
sition of the power to do so. We have, 
in one of his letters home, his own 
description of the standard he had fixed 
in his mind of a Christian missionary, 
and this he determined to reach. "A 
self -devoted, self-denying, self-sacrificiog 
man; willing to submit to any incon- 
venience, to endure any bodily suffering 
and bodily labour, provided he can bring 
souls to Christ. *' His highest pleasure, 
after his great work, was that of receiv- 
ing letters from his family, and in writing 
to them. Bright and cheerful were the 
letters be wrote, telling those he loved 
so much all the pleasant things of his 
new home. Of the clear sunny skies ; 
of the winter ; of the glorious moonlight 
nights ; wanting nothing but " the green 
hills and running streams of Scotland'' to 
make it fairy land. And then he would 
answer their questions touching little com- 
forts they had provided for his voyage, 
and tell how he had enjoyed eating the 
last pot of his mother's'jam in Agra. 


After he had spent nine months in 
initiatory work in Agra, he was i^pointed 
to a station whieh nmch needed a mis- 
sionary. Delhi, about fifty miles beyond 
Agra, was one of the most splendid dtiea 
in India. It was formerly the capital of 
the Mogul empire, and the king's palace 
was considered the finest in the world 
after Windsor. As our missionary drew 
near the city, he was surprised at the 
prospect before him, so different from 
anything he had seen before. For mile 
after mile he passed through <^e ruins of 
old Delhi; broken masonry overgrown 
with weeds, and here and there a gilt 
dome, or an obelisk, or slender minaret, 
rising up above the bushes and ruined 
buildings. At last he approached the 
moduli city, which is surrounded by a 
wall five miles in length, and is entered 
by eleven different gates. And here he 
was suddenly reminded of dear old Soot- 
land, and her bleak hills and massive 
buildings ; for the walls of the city \cere 
built of the same grey granite whidi 
abounds there. How the recollections of 
his stone-mason's life must havd rushed 
into his mind as he came on those hage 
blocks of the very same stone on which 
he used to work in St. Andrew's, far 
away. How his heart must have over- 
flowed with thankfulness as be thought 
how God had called him, from being a 
hewer of stone, to preach his everlasting 
Gospel to the degraded Mahometans and 
Hindoos. He entered through one of the 
gates into his new abode more earnestly 
consecrated than ever to His service 
who had called him to such a post of 
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honour, of danger, too, as it would soon 
prove. 

Delhi had been without a missionary 
for six years, so our friend had almost 
to begin anew; and with two native 
preachers to assist him, he threw his 
whole energy into the work, and imme- 
diately commenced his labours for the 
spiritual welfare of the people. A school 
was established ; the streets and bazaars 
"^;ere visited every day for preaching or 
conversing with the natives; and the 
villages in the neighbourhood of the city 
were, explored, preparatory to fixing 
preaching stations in them. His time 
wus all occupied ; when not engaged out 
of doors, he pursued the study of the 
two languages spoken in Delhi with his 
usual earnestness. He was anxious, not 
only te speak them just well enough to 
be understood, but to master them 
thoroughly, that he might speak with 
power and readiness. He had great de- 
light in his work. In writing home he 
said, "This is a noble field. I like the 
couDtry, and the work to which I have 
been called, and I have no longing to 
return to my native land. I feel that I 
am just in my right position ; and my 
interest in the inhabitants of this mighty 
empire has increased rather than dimi- 
nished, in proportion as I have become 
more intimately acquainted with them.'* 

The hot season was now coming on, 
and he t<dd another tale about the 
climate ; but it did not damp his ardour. 
He did not come to enjoy himself, but to 
serve Him who had called him to be a 
missionary ; and if his Lord and Master 


had borne heat, and weariness, and long 
travel for him, he was not going to shrink 
from a little difficulty in his service. 
In June he w^te to his father and 
mother : — 

"I have been in Delhi now two 
months, and two months of the hottest 
weather in India. Out of doors it is 
like a furnace ; and even within doors, 
after all our care in shutting out the air, 
the thermometer sometimes rises to one 
hundred degrees. Still, I have enjoyed 
pretty good health. 

" Delhi is the finest city in India. It 
was the capital of India about sixty years 
ago, before it was conquered by the 
British. The emperor still resides in 
it, but he is destitute of all power. 
The Mahometans are, in many respects, 
a superior race of men. So far as 
civilization is concerned, they are not 
very much behind the people at home ; 
but they are perfect bigots in matters 
of religion. Last month, being the month 
Bamazan, they fasted the whole month 
from sunrise to sunset. And it is not as 
in England, where a few will perform a 
religious duty, and the rest disregard it ; 
their fasts are imiversally kept. Some of 
the more scrupulous will not even swallow 
their spittle. You wiU easily perceive 
how difficult it is to deal with a people 
'among whom superstition prevails to such 
an extent. The Hindoos are much more 
simple-minded ; and more good, I expect, 
will be accomplished among them. I 
have got a school established since I came 
here, which now numbers from fifty to 
sixty boyg. The people are tolerably 


weUedaoated in their own way; many 
of them can read and write, and many 
imdentand two or three different lan- 
guages. I am afraid, however, they 
would not please my father at all, for 
they are most extravagant in their oom- 
pliments. For example, some time ago 
the moonshee, or teacher, I employed in 
Agra wrote me a letter commencing, 
'His Excellency, the reverend gentle- 
man, guide of religion, fountain of know- 
ledge, lord. Father M., may prosperity 
attend him/ I send you the letter as a 
specimen of their writing, and I am 
not at all afraid of your revealing any 
secrets. 

*'Tou would like to know, no doubt, 
how I am getting on with regard to 
housekeeping. I am all alone in a large 
house, with a number of servants that I 
am almost unable to count, and equally 
unable to diminish. I have one to act as 
cook and housekeeper; a bearer, who is 
somewhat equivalent to an English house- 
maid ; a sweeper, who does all the dirty 
work; a man who takes chaise of the 
horse and buggy; another who cuts 
grass for the horse ; a man who carries 
water; a man who washes my clothes; 
and two who pull the punkah, one by 
night, the other by day. Ton will 
wonder how so many people find work 
to do. This is what I wonder at myself f 
and yet you would find it a little difficult 
to get one to do what he considers the 
work of another. If any one were to 
attempt to break through that system, 
which has so long prevailed, he would be 
looked upon with the same feelings that 


my father looks iqion the iaventoiB of 
machinery. There is this much can be 
said, their wages are very small; only 
three of them are getting more thsm 
three rupees a month, or eighteen-pence 
a week, and this f<x> their entire support. 
With such a host of servants, I have 
frequently thou^t, eepeciaUy of late, 
* I wish I had my mother hero ; I would 
not give her for a whole lot of them.' 
Give my kind regards to all friends as if 
named. Tell Aunt Patterson the mos- 
quitoes bite me frequently, but tiieir bite 
has lost much of its venom." 
In September he wrote to his siater : — 
**I have been in Delhi now more than 
five months. ' My health has, on the 
whole, been very good. During the hot 
weather I was much troubled with boils, 
which are very prevalent in thia qpuntry; 
but, as in England, are not oonsidered 
dangerous. A few weeks ago I had a 
slight attack of fever; but I am thankful 
to say I soon recovered. The rainy sea- 
son in very much like the weather you 
have in Scotland. It does not rsin inces- 
santly, nor more frequently, perhaps, 
than it does in your country, on an 
average throughout the year ; but when 
it does rain, it generally pours down in 
torrents. We have no * growing showers* 
here; that in to say, in your senae of the 
term ; but most assuredly we have them 
in another sense. Before the rains com- 
mence, the ground is parched up, and 
presents as few signs of vegetation as the 
sandy beach of St. Andrews; but in one 
single week after the first shower falls, 
the ground becomes a meadow. The 
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rainy season is now almost, if not alto- 
gether, over ; and the weather and coun- 
try everywhere beaatiful. There is a 
balminess about the air of which you can 
have no conception in Scotland. When 
oat to-day, I got to the top of a small 
hillock — ^for we have nothing here de- 
serving the name of hill ; and the sur- 
rounding country, although level, yet 


being plentifully stocked with trees, was 
really delightfuL I could not help think- 
ing what a glorious coimtry India might 
be if it possessed an enterprising Ctiristian 
population." 

We must leave our missionary for the 
present at work for God, and happy in 
his work, 

xL Si. &, T* 


NOT "HOW MUGHP" BTJT "HOWP" 

A STOBY WITH A XOBAL. 

I AM sorry to have to say it, but I believe that everybody in this world, who is 
old enough to know right from left, is conceited about something. Some people 
are proud of their clothing, and others of their fine houses ; some of their clever- 
ness, and others of their industry. Alice Franklin * was proud oi giving. 

One evening there was a missionary meeting at the chapel which Mr. and Mrs. 
Franklin attended, and Alice, money in hand, or in pocket — I don't know which — 
not only went off in good time to attend it, but invited a little schoolfellow to go 
likewise. Picture, then, these two children, Helen dark, and Alice fair, in opposite 
comers of an old-fashioned square pew, under the gallery, awaiting, with a pardon- 
able impatience, the uprising of ^* the missionary i" 

In those days people would go far to see a man who had really talked of Jesus 
to the perishing heathen, and rescued children, doomed by their own mothers 
to a lingering death, from the very jaws of the grave ; a man who had braved the 
dangers of the deep in obedience to Christ's command, '* Gk> ye into all the world, 
and preach the gospel to every creature ;*' a man who was going back " to die in 

harness J " and there were naany at the old chapel at D , on the night of that 

missionary meeting, whose hearts were in the work, and who gave God the glory 
of the wonders he had wrought. But Alice Franklin heard of marvellous awaken- 
ing, and of true repentance, of turning to G-od from idols, and of fond, deep love 
to Jesus, just as she would have heard a fairy tale ; it pleased her ear, it startled, 
yes, and it cmmsed her ; that was all. As her nurse would have said, it all went 
" in at one ear and out again at the other." Are there not many children who 
attend our meetings of whom we might say the same ? 

I have said that Alice was proud of giving money, and, therefore, I need not say 

* In this story the rtat names are suppressed for obTious reasons. 
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that she liked people to m0 her me it, or that she always tried to disoover what 
othera pat into the plate at a collection. If there waa one occasion more than 
another on which she resembled the boy in the nursery rhyme, who said, with so 
much self-admiration, '*What a good boy am I!** it was when she sat in her 
comer at the chapel, and held between her finger and thumb the silver coin which 
she had saved, or which her father had given her, for the heathen. The larger 
that coin the better ; for it was ** shabby " to give but little, and Alice would not 
have been shabby for all the world. 

There is a story in the Bible of One who, at Jerusalem, " saw the rich casting 
their gifts into the treasury. And he saw also a certain poor widow casting in 
thither two mites. And he said. Of a truth I say unto you, that this poor widow 
hath cast in more than they all : for all these have of their abundance cast in unto 
ther offerings of Ghod : but she of her penury hath cast in all the living that 
she had.*' 

Alice had read this story, and knew its meaning ; knew that a penny offered 
from a noble motive is, in the sight of 6K>d, a better sacrifice than a thousand 
pounds given for show ; and yet, as she observed that Helen had but two half- 
pennies to contribute at the collection, a feeling almost contemptuous filled her 
heart. She watched her little schoolfellow in silence, as, when the right time 
arrived, she modestly laid her penny on the plate, and secretly praised herself for 
giving so much more. 

" Only a penny !*' How cottld Helen give so little P Why did she not ask her 
papa for a shilling or two ? Gould it be possible that she could afford no 
more ? Such were a few of the questions Alice asked, as she sat waiting till the 
collection should be ended ; and, while the little Helen, aid unconscious, recalled 
the anecdotes which they had heard, the joyful missionary hymns they had 
been singing, her friend was occupied in wondering over these two halfpennies, 
and glorying, I would not like to say how much, in her own more valuable gift. 

" A penny ! *' Alice could scarcely wait till she reached home, to speak of it. 
" A shabby, almost worthless, penny t How could Helen be so mean ? " And as, 
the meeting ended, they passed out into the street, the thought of what she had 
seen appeared to haunt her memory and lessen her regard for the dark-haired 
playfellow who had so little " generosity ** about her.. 

it is an ill-used word, that *' generosity t'^ With some it means spending 
money before you get it j with others, wasting the property of your neighbours ; 
with Alice, it meant giving away as much as possible in order to be seen of men. 
Tet all these practices are as unlike true generosity as a tinsel crown is unlike 
Queen Victoria's ; and only those who love to '* part with gold for dross, and 
solid good for show,** can possibly be contented with them. Perhaps Mrs. 
Franklin thought so when her little girl came home to talk of Helen Watson's 
" shabbiness" in giving a penny at a missionary meeting; for she at once reproved 
her, saying earnestly, as nearly as I can remember,— 
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** Helen was quite right, AHoe, for her father is in diffienltiea ; and if she had 
put more in the plate she might have given away money not her own." 

Alice was silenoed ; for some one had told her, onlj a few days before, of heavy 
losses sustained by Mr. Watson, and she felt sure that Helen had refrained from 
giving more than the penny from a veiy worthy motive, — an honest vrish to be 
just before she was generous. And when, soon after, it was discovered that the 
losses to which we have r e fer red would for years, and perhaps for ever, prevent the 
full payment of certain debts whieh Mr. Watson had contracted in business, the 
voice of conscience told her that her schoolfellow had acted uprightly ; and that 
the penny which she had despised, and which was probably one of a very slender 
store, belonging to Helen herself was really more valuable than her ovm larger 
contribution, received, not long before the meeting, from her parents. 

It was an important lesson, which has never been forgotten ; and I have 
written its story — simple as it is — ^in the belief that it will lead some of my 
readers to ask, before they give, '* Is this my owm, and do I give it to please God, 
or to win praise from men ? *' You will all say that Alice was in error ; that 
everything she gave was worthless before God. See to it that your motives are 
pure and high, lest you, who condemn ker pride, should at last be yourselves 
condemned. 

I have said " see to it," and by this I mean, — read your Bibles ; pray for God's 
Spirit, that you may understand them ; question yourselves as to whether you are 
what that book says you ought to be ; and, when the Spirit and the Word have 
convinced you that you are proud, and weak, and wicked, come to Jetut ; because 
pardon, and holiness, and heaven, are to be had through Him. 

I am glad to tell you that Alice Franklin is greatly changed since she sat 

opposite Helen Watson in the old-fiuhioned square pew at D . Some three 

or four years later, she was gently led to the cross of Jesus, and found sweet 
peace and fuU forgiveness there. She is now, I hope and believe, more willing to 
give than ever ; but it is from a different motive ; for now her heart's desire is to 
please tS-od, and to do with all that be has given her just what he commands her 
to do. The thought that there is merit in her gifts is now as hateful as it once 
was pleasing ; for she rests for salvation on Jesus Christ alone, and is conscious 
that in offering m<XL6y, and time, and influence on his altar, 9he only returns what 
he in mercy gives. And, as she looks back on the time of her folly and ignorance^ 
her heart is fiill of gratitude to Him through whose rich mercy she has been 
taught this truth, — that to be really generous is to give that which is our own, and 
not another's, *' as to the Lord, and not to men," with a beait full of love, and 
free from pridej^-a heart which is given to Gt)d. 
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THE 8TOBY OF THE CROSS. 

Etbbt attentire reader of missionary journals has notioed how often the simple 
story of the cross has toached the hearts of inquiring heathens, and awakened 
their wonder and admiration. The ease of the Greenlander, Kayamak, has heen 
often repeated. He had shown no interest in any truth, till, one day, the 
missionary read to him, from Luke*8 Gospel, the account of Christ's agony in 
the garden, when he stepped up to the tahle, and with an air of earnestness and 
surprise, said, ** How was that P Tell me that once more, for I do desire to be 
sayed." 

An affecting instance of this kind is recorded in the '* Juyenlle Mbsionaiy 
Magazine." It occurred in a school for girls in China. These girls had learned to 
read, and erery morning they read a chapter in the Bihle, which was explained to 
them hy the missionary. They were yery att-entiye, and rememhered a great desl 
that they heard, so as to repeat it afterwards. When a chapter containing an 
account of our Sayiour*s crucifixion was read for the first time hy these Chinese 
girls, the missionary saw tears start in the eyes of some of them. Presently 
there was a low, suppressed soh, and then they all hurst into loud weeping. 
It was impossible to proceed witli the lesson, so difficult was it for the girls to 
suppress their emotion, or recoyer their self>control so as to study or conyerse. 
After this they always heard the story of Christ's death in a deeply serious and 
feeling manner. 

Why is it, that in this Christian land, the same narratiye is read or heard 
without apparently the least feeling or concern P Is it possible that, from long 
repetition and familiarify, that story has lost its power with us, and become as an 
idle tale P 

What shall we say to these things, we who haye, from ohildhoody been 
instructed in the things of Christ and his cross P. Shall we see the children of 
China, and Hindoo idolaters, and sayage Indians, and crowds from all the dark 
places of the earth, bowing and weeping at the cross, and confessing its grace and 
power, while we pass by, as if Christ were no more than Boorga or Kalee to us P 
It were better, a thousand times, neyer to haye known the way of life, than to liye 
and perish thus. 
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ATOMS. 


** Mamma, I mean to be a missionary,'* said little Alice, looking np with her 
bright face from a book she had been reading — a narrative of missionary life. 

" Why do you wish to be a missionary, my child ? " 

*' Because they are bo good, and do so much good. I want to do good in the 
world, mamma." 

" I hope you will, my dear," said the mother ; " but there are many ways of 
being us^ul. G-od wishes us all to serve him, and he will point out the right way 
for you to do it ; it may be by going on a mission to foreign lands, or it may be by 
quietly doing good in your own family circle — being a little home missionary. You 
can be that now every day of your life." 

** I don't see much I can do here," said Alice ; '* I have to study almost the 
whole time, you know, and that does no one any good." 

" Yes, indeed it does," replied her mother. " I read a sentence to-day, Alice, 
which made me think of you ; it was from a quaint old author, who says, * Life is 
made up of two heaps, one of sorrow, and one of happiness ; and whoever carries 
the very smallest atom from one to the other does God a service.' There is never 
a day in which you do not carry a great many atoms to one pile or the other." 

" Do I ? Have I laid any on either to-day, mamma ? " 

''Yes, indeed; when you spoke angrily to little Harry about the doll this 
morning, you made us both very uncomfortable, and put more than one atom on 
the pile oi sorrow, and another when you pouted because I wished you to wear 
your hood to school. When you helped Mary Berrel to carry her basket, you 
laid an atom on the joy-heap — two atoms, I rancy, for she as well as I was made 
happier by the kind act. When you hung your cloak and hood, and put gloves 
and books all in their right places after lessons to-night, you put quite a large atom 
on my pile of joy. When you were so thoughtless as to make a noise that woke 
baby from his sleep, and set him crying, another atom went on the heap of sorrow. 
When you picked up grandmamma's spectacles with a smiling face, and pleasantly 
laid down your book to take up a stitch in her knitting, you increased the pile of 
happiness." 

** Oh, how odd, mamma ; what great big heaps they must get to be ! " 

** Yes, indeed ; for we are all constantly making one or the other larger. I hope 
my little Alice will be always carrying atoms away from the pile of sorrow to lay 
on that of happiness ; a few thus removed every day, and how much she will 
accomplish in a lifetime ! " 

Papa's step was now heard at the door ; Alice flew to draw his arm-chair dose 
to the blazing fire, and place his slippers where they could get warm; and when she 
saw how pleased he looked to see them there, she whispered, *' I think I put one 
very little bit of an atom on the joy-heap there, mamma." 
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THE MI88IONABY TO CHBISTIAK CHILDBBN AT 

HOME. 

Children, bom in happy England, 

Ye who have bo often heutl 
Of the way of God's salvation, 

And who read His holy word ; 
Night and morning when ye gather 

Ronnd your sire, to bow the knee ; 
Te who love to pray in secret 

Where but One can hear and see : 

Ye who, on each welcome rest-day. 

Journey to the house of prayer. 
And delight the thought to cheridi, 

JesuB meets his people there ; 
Ye who scarcely can remember 

When ye gave your hearts to heaven. 
And began to pruse so highly 

That ^' best day of all the seven i" 

Ye who, in the heat of summer. 

Wandering on the breezy shore. 
Know that Christ, the world's Creator, 

Is your friend for evermore ; 
And amidst the snows of winter, 

Gathered by the evening blase, 
Can anticipate with rapture 

Nobler joys in future days : 

Send us help. The lands of darkness 

Groau beneath a weight of woe ; 
Yet we feel that God will bless us 

If the Gospel seed we sow. 
Send us, in all tongues, the Bible ; 

And that heaven may send us men 
Full of love, and f%|th, and ardour, 

Hope and pray, and pray again ! 

Send us help ; but still remembor 

That, if ever time shall be 
When the power to preach the Gospel 

Shall be yours, and you be free, — 
Free to leave your happy country ; 

Free to quit your cherished home ; 
You must send us aid no longer, 

It will then be yours to come/ 
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FBSSENTING AN OFFEBING TO A CHINESE IDOL. 

How interestiDg, and yet how sad, is tbis picture of Chinese 
worshippers ! A family of thinking beings bowing reverently, and 
presenting an offering to a piece of carved wood ! "We have often 
thought that if our English boys and girls could actually see these 
heathens ** bowing in their blindness to gods of wood and stone," 
they would pity and prav for them much more earnestly. "Well, 
but here is a picture, a faithful picture, drawn by a Chinese artist, 
and that is the next best to the real thing. Let us look at it. On 
the left over the table is the deity — a graven image. This is the 
god of the house, to whom the inmates look for protection, and to 
this idol therefore they pray and present their offering. The three 
persons kneeling in front are the father, and on either side of him 
the eldest and the youngest son. To our English eyes they look, 
by their dress, more like the mothers and daughters; but men 
in China often wear* long garments. The steward of the family is 
behind these, kneeling only on one Icnee, and after him is one of 
the meaner servants, and ne is only allowed to stoop* In this way 
these people appear before their god, and it shows that although 
they have not the caste system of the Hindoos, they keep up these 
class distinctions in their worship, which does not teach them, as the 
true religion teaches us, that all men are equal in the sight of God. 
The father and sons are presenting their idol with a heave-offering of 
silk — that is to say, they heave or throw over their heads a number 
of times the silk which they present to the god. This is a very 
ancient mode of worship, and you will remember reading something 
about heave-offerings in the Bible. But where are the mother and 
daughter while this ceremony is being performed ? They are taking 
no part in it, and are only peeping round the corner as spectators. 
Here we see another of the evUs of heathenism, which almost always 
-leads men to .despise females, and treat them as quite inferior beings. 
In China many little girls are put to death every year as soon as 
they are bom. If we wer^e to judge by merely looking at this 
picture, we might suppose that these people are really worshipping 
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their god with great devotion ; but if we could hear as well as see, 
we should find bj the stupid things they say and chant, and the 
careless manner in which they do it, that there is no heart in their 
worship. It is all only an empty and foolish ceremony, with which 
they try to satisfy their minds. We may always see m heathenism 
that when man has departed from the Hying God, it is in vain that 
he goes after other gods ; he can find nothing to satisfy his soul, 
nothing to giye him peace and rest. 

" How gad their state who Eve afiir 

In lands of heathen gloomy 
They hail no light, they see no star 

To cheer them to the tomh. 
Then send them from your happj home 

The Gk)spel Q-od has giv'n, 
That thej may out of darkness come, 

And find their way to heayen !" 


A IiIFE. 

A TBTTB 8T0BY. 

v.— THE MISSIONAEr AT HOME. 


Thi hegmning of the new year saw our 
mlssionaiy devoting all his energy to the 
work before him. It was vtsry difficidt 
to make an impression on the proud, 
self-satisfied inhabitants of the city; they 
did not want any instruction, and con- 
sidered themselves a great deal wiser and 
better than the missionary. Hence they 
would hardly listen to him, or if they 
did it was to cavil, and try to puzzle him 
with their questions. Then, too, the 
Hindoos spoke one language — the Hindi, 
and the Mahometans another — ^the Urdu; 
and it was very difficult, especially to a 


foreigner, to speak first in one language, 
and then in another, to the mixed 
audiences. It' was* easier to go into the 
villages round, and address the people 
l^re. They were of low caste, despised 
by those of higher rank, and simple and 
teachable. ** "We are poor people," they 
would sometimes say, "and won't cavil 
and dispute with you like those in the 
Bazaar. We want to hear you preach to 
us." The caste to which those people 
belonged was the Ch^imar, or shoe-making 
caste, the very same which now listen 
with so much pleasure to the preaching 
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of Mr. Smith, and among whom ao many 
have believed the Gospel. Ai our mis- 
Bionary found they were very ignorant, 
he established a school for the grown-up 
people and children. They seemed pleased 
at the Idea ; 'but when the school was 
opened, they were afraid to send thtf r 
children, lest they should be kidnapped 
and sent to England. 

He also established a school in Delhi 
to which many children came ; but it was 
not an easy task to keep it up in the 
state in which it should be. 

So our missionary laboured on that 
-spring in a hopeful spirit, ''depending 
on the imperishable promises of Bivine 
assistance," as his own words best show : — 
"We have many difficulties to contend 
with, and little appreciable success to 
cheer us ; but yet we never think of 
despairing." 

Early one morning in May— it was 
Monday the 11th— the English people 
who lived in Delhi were startled with 
the news that the native soldiers at 
Meerut, a oity about thirty miles distant, 
:had risen against their officers, .had shot 
them, and massacred, all the English they 
could find. More fearful still, it was 
said they were coming fast to Delhi. 
The English rushed to each other, and 
as they could, assembled together for 
greater safety. Near to where our mis- 
sionary lived was a gentleman's house, 
which would bold many persons, and 
the En^h in that neighbourhood took 
^refuge theve, bringing what arms and 
ammunition they could collect. They 
mustered in all, eight men, of whom our 


missionary was one, and twenty-four 
women and children. This house was 
close to the oity wall, so that they could 
look over and see what might be ap- 
proaching on that side. At the frcmt of 
the house was a long narrow yard, with 
-a stone wall and a gate at the end. 
Before this yard was a large open space 
which would hold a thousand people. 

The little band of refugees had scarcely 
time to take shelter in Mr. AldwelVs 
house, whex^tbe mutinous soldiers entered 
the city on horseback by a gate not far 
distant. Mrs. AldweU, fearing to stay in 
the house, as the soldiers would be sure 
to attack it, her husband being well- 
known, disguised herself as a native 
woman, took her two youngest children 
with her, and escaped. She had not been 
long gone when tiie open space in front 
of the yard was crowded with soldiers 
and city people. A peepul tree, an object 
of religious worship, stood in the midst 
of the space, surrounded by a stone plat- 
form ; near this «pot the soldiers stood, 
and fired at the besieged party, at first 
with muskets, afterwards they brought 
up a cannon. Mr. Aldwell and his little 
party arranged themselves as they best 
could. for the, defence of the poor women 
and children. They were placed in the 
back room, the farthest from danger, and 
our missionary remained there to take 
care of them, and to encourage and com- 
fort them. The other six onen joined 
Mr. AldweU, and kept the ferocious msb 
at bay with ^eir rifles. The raaige of 
the cifle ^iag so much longer than that 
of the musket was their sole advantage. 
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and there, «11 through Monday and Tues* 
day, did seyen men keep off the thousand 
outside the compound. But bj Tuesday 
evening their ammunition was almost 
gone ; one of the men was a turbulent, 
drunken man, who, in spite of all re- 
monstrance, wasted the powder, and Mr. 
Aldwell saw, that unless help came very 
soon, they would all peridi, for they 
could not hold out much longer. He 
therefore thought it best to tiy to escape 
by jumping down outside the dty wall, on 
to the sands of the river which runs dose 
under. The rest of the party felt so sure 
that English troops would soon follow 
the mutineers, and that then they should 
be safe, that they, with Mr. Aldwell's 
eldest son, remained behind. The younger 
one accompanied his father. In the dark- 
ness of the night they jumped down from 
the wall, and crossed the river, which at 
that season of the year was very low. 
At the distance of about half-a-mlle on 
the other side they rested under a tree, 
and there remained till Wednesday even- 
ing, hoping the eldest son would join 
them. He never did. 

In the meantime the mob outside, 
finding they could not compel the English 
party to yield by force, had recourse to 


siaratagem, or rather to treacheiy. On 
Wednesday morning a captain of the 
king's guard, who was known to most of 
them, presented himself with a message 
from the king, promising them their 
lives and his protection if they would 
surrender* 'nieir ammunition was aU 
spent; they were without food; the 
children were ciying for water, and they 
had none to give them ; so, relying on 
the promise in the king's name, the five 
brave defenders of the little party, our 
missionaiy, and his charge of women and 
diildren, came fortii. The officer placed 
himself at their head, and led them on, 
not to the king's palace as they expected, 
but in another direction. In a few 
minutes they reached the stables or 
sheds in which the bullocks employed 
in drawing the cannon were usually kept. 
Here the officer commanded them to stop, 
placed them in a row, and then ordered 
them all to be shot at once, which cruel 
order was only too sorely executed. 

So died, at the early age of thirty- 
two, John MacKat. Bather, so ended 
his course of service to Qod on earth, 
and through so fiery a portal he entered 
on the higher course of service in heaven. 

E. B. B. T. 


''THE IiABOTJBEHS ABE FEW.*' 

A STOBY VOB 8XFTEHBBB. 

It was harvest-time, and two tall bovs from the little town of E-— — , having 
strolled on a half-holiday some three or four miles into the country, were watching 
the busy reapers in a broad and level corn-field. 
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** I wiih we knevr the fiunner, John,'* said one of them at last, *' for then we 
might go and help him hj binding hia sheaTes, and ao on. I like to work in the 
harvest-field, don't you P" 

" Yes, Terj mnoh," replied John } ** and there are but few people here in pro- 
portion to the size of the field. Suppose we introduce ourselyes, George, and 
offer our assistance ? '* 

George laughed, but made no objection; and the pair, passing through a gate 
which opened from the high road on a path leading to a similar gate on the other 
side of the corn-field, walked brisklj on until thej reached the spot where Farmer | 
Townshend, complaining loudly of the difficulty of obtaining hamds, stood wiping 
his sun-burnt face. 

« Will you allow us to help you a little ? *' asked Gteorge, very modestly. *' We 
hare bound sheayes before, and would like the fun of it.*' 

The farmer smiled, and gare them leare to try ; and as, although they did not 
work yery fast, he found tlmt they were careful to do the thing in the right way, 
and not to waste a moment, he presently invited them to remain until five o'clock, 
and take tea under a tall hedge on the western side of the field. The boys were 
too much in love with their occupation to refuse, and in another hour they found 
themselves seated by Mr. Townshend on sheaves of their own binding, beneath the 
shade of a solitary ash of remarkable grace and beauty. The tea and harvest-cake 
were delicious ; and the two laughing girls who, with the assistance of a stout 
woman-servant, brought the good things which Mrs. Townshend had provided for 
the reapers, had the great satisfSEiction of returning with empty baskets and tea- 
kettles to the old farmhouse on the other side of the wood. 

The cousins — such was their relationship — were not the farmer's only guests 
that evening ; for, shortly before the tea-kettles made their appearance, a tall, thin 
figure had passed through the gateway opposite that which opened on the road, 
and Farmer Townshend, with a bright smile of welcome, had conducted the new 
comer to a seat beneath the ash. George and John soon discoyered that the 
stranger's name was Howard ; that he was a man of very superior education, who 
had travelled much as a missionary, and that he was ill — ^nay, dying. The farmer 
introduced them both, and talked in such a droll way about their usefulness, and 
the wages lie would have to pay them, that they were soou as merry and as well- 
acquainted as if they had known each other for weeks ; and when, in answer to a 
question from George Wilson, Mr. Howard began to tell them about his efibrts 
amongst the heathen, the cousins became deeply interested. 

** We will come back, if you will allow us," said George, as they arose to resume 
their pleasant toil ; *' for we both wish to hear the rest of it, and in an hour or 
two the work will be almost done." 

Mr. Howard smiled assent ; and taking a book from his pocket, began to read. 
The scene which lay before him was a calm and quiet one ; and as he rested there 
upon golden com which had that morning waved in the summer breeze, his heart 
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was fidled with holy gratitude, and his mind with solemn thoughts. Soon he, too, 
would hare to feUl heneath the hand of a reaper ; for— 

" There is a reaper whose name is Death, 
And with his sickle keen, 
He reaps the bearded grain at a breath. 
And the flowers that grow between." 

The bojB worked on, and his thoughts wandered from himself to them. Were 
they prepared for that harvest of grim death P He liad learnt from a few words 
spoken by one of them that they were the sons of parents professing piety, and he 
was not without hope that they had some desire after the right ; but as his book 
fell from his hand, and he recalled the time when he, just such another boy, first 
gave himself to Christ, he longed to speak to them of the good news of salvation, 
and to be a means of blessing to their souls. He was a dying man, called early, 
very early, to leave a ^here of usefulness which he still fondly loved — what if it 
should please God to use him as an instrument in leading one or both of these 
dear boys to give the heart to Jesus, and the life to his missionary work ? His 
soul glowed at the thought* When they came back he would, by Gh>d's help, 
speak to them very earnestly $ would urge them, first of all, to decide for Christ, 
and then to remember that the dark places of the earth were still '* full of the 
habitations of cruelty." 

They came. He spoke to them of the harvests of other lands ; of the strange 
customs observed by the people amongst whom he had been permitted to labour, 
at the time of the ingathering of their grain ; of much that he had read of the 
reaping-season in olden days, the story of Samson and the standing corn of the 
Philistines, and of Buth in the fields of Boaz. Then he began to picture a holier 
scene, and told them of Jesus Clirist at Jacob's well ; of his address to his dis- 
ciples there : '* Say ye not. There are yet four months and then cometh harvest P 
behold, I say unto you, Lift up your eyes and look on the fields, for they are white 
already to harvest. And he that reapeth receiveth wages, and gathereth fruit unto 
life eternal ; that both he that soweth and he that reapeth may rejoice together. 
And herein is that sayuig true. One soweth and another reapeth. I sent you to 
reap that whereon ye bestowed no labour ; other men laboured, and ye are entered 
into their labours." 

*' I wonder," said Mr. Howard, " who will enter into my labours ? » I have 
planted and watered ; who will be privileged to see the increase P If I could 
know that Gk>d was raising up labourers to enter into that portion of his harvest- 
field which I am bidden to resign, I should indeed rejoice." 

** Well, I should like to go," said George ; " only I'm not fit, and I don't seem 
to know how to get fit, either. Besides, I think it must be only the*travelling that 
attracts me; for when I read Mr. Moffatt's * Africa ' the other day, I was always in 
a hun*T to get to the adventures, and did not care much whether the Bechuanas 
and Itottentots were converted or not." 
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** That's jiut like me^" exclaimed hit ooosin i " I Bhoold like the traTeUing, and 
that would be alL" 

" And why would that be all ?" asked Mr. Howard. " Why would not you 
desire to speak to the heathen of the Saviour ; to bid them ' look to him and be 
saved?'" 

John hesitated before he answered. ** I suppose because I have not looked to 
him myself." 

** Just so. But wAjr have you not looked to him P Why sre you stiU unsaved? 
Is it not because you are refusing to ihink; because you will not hear Gh>d's voice 
invitiiiff you to repentance ? " 

The boys were Bilent, and Mr. Howard began to repeat the invitations of the 
GkMpel : — " Come now and let us reason together saith the Lord : though your sins 
be as scarlet, thev shall be white as snow ; though thev be red like crimson, they 
shell be as wool," and so on. They listened, gaxing wistftdly into the purple east, 
to whose light donds the setting sun gave hues of no common splendour, and felt, 
perhaps for the first time in their lives, that Gk>d, in uttering those words, memU 
what he taidy and that it would be their own fault if th^ never entered heaven. 

The seed was sown ; the sower went his way, soon, as a shock of com fully ripe, 
to be taken to the heavenly gamer j and then €k>d, who alone can give the 
increase, caused the bright sunshine and the gentle rain of his holy influenoe to 
fall, so that the seed sprang up and brought forth fruit. The two boys gaw their 
hearts to Jesus Christ, and resolved to devote their young lives to his service ; 
they came out from the world, and openly acknowledged that they were his ; and 
they are now looking forward to a time when, either at home or abroad, they shall 
devote themsdven to thejmat work of the minbtry. 

Years have passed. Farmer Townshend's field by the highway has been a 
clover-field, a tumip*field, and what not, since the day of which I have written ; 
but this year it is once more golden — ^ ripe unto harvest.*' Far away, on a distant 
hill-top, sleep the remains of the young missionary ; and the good farmer, stand- 
ing amidst his com, points often to the distant spire, and says, *' JZ0 was here, lati 
time.** But no one would recall the happy soul from heaven, not even the boys to 
whom so much good was done in that harvest-time, years ago, for ** Blessed are 
the dead which die in the Lord ; for they rest from their labours, and their worka 
do follow them.** 


PAPER CHABM8 AMONG THE CHIITESE. 

LETTXS TBOH A HISBIONABY TO HIS YOlTira VBnBKDS. 

If you were to visit Fuh-chau at this time, you would see numerous pieces of 
yellow paper, covered with rude pictures and Chinese characters, either pasted on 
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the doors or door-po9l% or hmging down bom. tlw cnMi |neee above tlio doon» of 
the native lioaaeai. Baft aa jaa. are aot hare to aea thBaB. I wiU tell jon aomettiii^ 
about them. 

You will be aorpriaed to learn the design of these atripa of paper. Thejareiiaed 
for warding oS, or driring bwsj from the hoosea, evil spirifta» ami bad influenees in 
generaL The oommoa name lor them in fthia diakcft ia JETt^ irtiich meana apaUa or 
charms. 

On the oocadon of the Drt^om Rstiwal, whidi oocnre on the first fire daja of 
the fifth month in the Chineae jear, the natirea of thia place use an immense 
number of these charms. Tbtj are posted np dmii^ the after pari of the fifth 
day, oommencing aboot noon. Ererj house has some thus posted, ezoepi those 
under the control of the oonrerts to Christisni^. I suppose there is not a sin^ 
house in all this Tast citj, inhabited by heathen Ghinesei, whidi has not at &b 
moment sereral of these paper diarms adhering to ita doors, door-posts, or some 
other part. A Tecj poor fiunilf in mj neighbourhood has about a dosen sticking 
to its miserable hortf. 

These charms are rerf cheap, sereral of them costing onlj a cent ; but thej 
present a Tcry gandj appearance. Some of them are onlj two or three inches 
wide and four or fire inches long. ^Others are more than a foot wide and about 
two feet long. Others consist of two narrow slips of red paper, on each of whi<^ 
is printed or written a line of a couplet of Chinese poetry, one being pssted on one 
of the door-posts, and one on the other. Some have, besides other derioes, several 
Chinese characters, written together in such a manner that the uninitiated and the 
ignorant are unable to dissect snd recognize them. These sre considered Terr 
powerfol. How manj kinds of these speUs there are I am not aUe to tell jou. J 
suppose there are seversl tens. I hare examined eighteen oi^ twenty, and will tiy 
to describe some of them. 

One slip has a picture of a very ugly looking man, who lired more than a 
thousand years ago. It is said tluit the Emperor of China, at that time, was 
troubled in his sleep by evil spirits. One night he dreamed that the spirits saw 
a certain man and immediately fled away. On awaking, he sent for that man, and 
afterwards was no more troubled by the bad spirits ; so the people made a picture 
of him, and used it as a charm to expel demons and evil influences, and the custom 
has been handed down to the present day. He is represented as having a hideous 
countenance, and holding a sword in one hand ready to strike. 

Another has pictures of the five thunders (». e. the thunders which, according to 
the Chinese, rule over the Korth, the South, the East, the West, and the Centre), 
fiesides, it has a representation of the drums which they beat when they produce 
thunder, and also of poisonous and destructive animals. Another has a picture of 
one of the thunders, with upnised mallet, astride of the five-clawed draffon. 
Another has the picture of a certain Buddha, who is believed to be very efficacious 
in expelling demons and wicked spirits. He is represented with one of his arms 
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lifted up, and holding in hit hand a kind of^whip, as though in the act of driving 
Bomething away, iutiother has the picture of a winged tiger standing upright, 
with each of its hinder feet on a ball or wheel, and grasping in its fore paws the 
representation of the Chinese diagram, which is Mieved to be yery useful in 
warding off eyil influences. The Chinese characters on these papers express some 
high-sounding sentiments about ** expelling wicked influences,*' and *' tranquilizlng 
men." 

I will not try to tell you all about these ohanns. I have said enough to show 
you that the use of them is contrary to the doctrines of the Bible. Instead of 
praying to GK)d, for Jesus* sake, to forgive their sins^ snd to keep them from the 
temptations of the evil one, the heathen Chinese depend on pieces of paper, having 
upon them hideous images of persons, animals, and things, together with magical 
sentences and combinations of letters, to keep them from eviL Do you not think 
they need the Gospel P And will you not do something to give them the Gh>spel ? 
Who of you will come, by and by,, and teach them the precious truths of the Book 
of books. 

I\ik-chaUf China, J. P. 


A IiITTLE INDIAN GIBL^ 

Mb. Willbt, a missionary at D wight, among the Cherokees, gives the following 
account of a little Indian girl and some of her friends. Those who love the 
Saviour and desire to have others love him, and who help to send out and support 
missionaries, that they may lead the poor heathen to this-Saviour, will be very glad 
to see such evidence of the work of the Holy Spirit in a poor Cherokee family. 

This little girl was five years old. Her mother and grandmother, with herself 
and a little brother, older than she, made up the family. The mother and grand- 
mother lived an idle, frolicking, vicious life, keeping away from religious meetings, 
and sufibring for want of the common comforts of Ufe. They were full Cherokees, 
knowing only their own language. 

During the revival of religion, in 1857 and 1858, a sister of this mother, with 
her husband and two daughters, were hopefully converted. The mother often 
visited this sister, with her children, and there, for the first time in their lives, they 
now heard the voice of prayer — at family worship, and by the girls in the retire- 
ment of the forest ; for they went out many times a-day to pray. The little girl 
at once began, at home, to talk about the praying she heard, and to ask her 
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mother and grandmother, " Why do not you pray, as they do at uncle's P " One 
day she was following her grandmother through the woods, in an Indian trail, 
when she said, ^ Grandmother, I want you to stop and pray. If you will pray, I 
will."' And the grandmother could not quiet her, until she kneeled down by a 
log, with the little girl at her side, and attempted to pray. 

When she stopped, the child began ; " My Father in heayeq, take me on your 
back and carry me home." (This is the way she was accustomed to be carried, 
when tired or sick.) " Take away all my naughty and make me good. And take 
care of grandma, and mother, and brother, and make them good." She would 
beg her brother to be a good boy, and when he was naughty she would not play 
with him, and would say, *' The Saviour will not love you now, brother." 

Soon she began to be unwell. Early in her sickness, she said she should not 
get well again, but she was happy to go and be with the Saviour. She would urge 
evety one who came to see her, to pray. It was not long before she said to her 
mother, ** I shall die in two days ** — and so it was. 

The last night of her life she talked much to her mother. She would say, 
" Mother, I am going to leave you, but don't forget to pray. Now remember, 
mother, don't forget to pray when I am dead.** This was the burden of her talk 
all night, and at early dawn, on an October morning, she passed away, as we 
believe, to be with that Saviour who, when on earth, took little children in his 
anus. 

This child had had no religious instruction, at home or abroad, except as she 
bad seen and heard others pray ; — the Holy Spirit taught her. And she was 
not only blessed herself, but was made a blessing to others. Her prayer was 
beard for her grandmother and her mother. The grandmother never lost the 
impression of that first prayer of the child in the 'iSvoods, nor the deep conviction 
of sin which it produced, till she felt that she had given all to Christ, and could 
rejoice in the sweet hope of his pardoning mercy. Soon' the mother, too, rejoiced 
in the love of her Saviour, and now the cup of the happy child was full. She 
beard fSEunily prayers at home, morning and evening, and that too from her dear 
mother and grandmother. 

On the first Sabbath in November, 1857, the grandmother was received to our 
church, and on the 4th of December following,. she was called suddenly away, to 
meet the dear child who, we doubt not, had gone but two months before her, to be 
with Christ. 

The next May the mother had been brought to the verge of the grave by con- 
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sumption. On a Sabbath erening we gathered around her siok bed, and receired 
her to the choroh. The little log cabin was crowded to its utmost capacity with 
members of the church and others who had come to witness the scene, and join 
in that communion season, so near, as it seemed to us, to hearen. And before 
the next Sabbath we had laid that tall and beautiful form by the side of her lovely 
child, to wait the call of the Sayiour at the resurrection. 


" THY KINaDOM COMB." 

*'THr kingdom come," murmured a young girl, lingering on the sweet words. 
'* What can I do," she whispered, *' to bring this glorious kingdom on the sinful 
earth?" 

Suddenly she clasped her hands. A thought, born of the Holy Spirit, filled her 
soul with joy. ** I can go to the heathen. I can teach the little children about 
Jesus OhniBt. I can be a missionary." 

Time passed away, and after a few years a white-winged ship bore the fair girl 
to heathen shores. 

And what of her work ? 

In a crowded city church, one sultry afternoon, a stranger firom the land of 
Burmah stood in the desk. His form was commanding, his face full of intelligenoe, 
his dark eye beaming with Christian love. And as he expounded the Word of 
God, amidst tears and breathless silence, spoke as follows : — 

'* My friends, I was a poor ignorant boy, with my idols about my neck, l^e- 
based, cruel, full of evil, I knew no good — no Gk)d. You sent a gentlewoman to 
my home. Her face was like the stars, mild but shining. She took me by this 
tawny hand, and, while tears fell from her lovely eyes, told me of Jesus. She led 
me to the cross. I fbll at its foot and cried formercy. God heard me. And 
here I am to-day, a man; no idols, no cruel rites^ no hate in my heart; all is 
peace there. My friends,** and his-voioe sank to low music tones, " there is a little 
grave in Burmah, and many a Burman child goes there to weep. Ser form rests 
under the rich mould, and I am a living monument of her Christian loye. Oh, 
blessed be God that he put it into the heart of the gentle Christian maiden to lead 
me into * his kingdom ! "* 

And in many homes that day Linda's name was vmtten as with a pen of fire. 
Her life had been a living commentary on the petition, " Thy kingdom come." 
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THE HOME OF THE NABBOW WAY. 

A FEW years ago a little Hottentot girl died in South Africa. 
She had been trained in a mission school. When she was sick, her 
teacher went to visit her. 

The first thing she said to him was, " Uncle, I want to go home." 
(The young Africans of that district call their superiors uncle and 
aunt.) 

He replied, " You are at home, my dear ; this is your home." 

Still she repeated, ** I want to go home — I want to go home." 

Her teacher then asked, ** What home is it you want to go to ?" 

She exclaimed, " The home of the narrow way." 

He inquired whether she thought she was in the narrow way, and 
she said she hoped she was. 

Her sufferings then became very severe ; she seemed to be fight- 
ing with death. Her poor mother, and those who stood by, shed 
many tears. For some minutes she could not utter a word ; but as 
soon as her pain subsided a little, she said, repeating the words 
three times, as these Africans always do when they wish to speak 
strongly, " Jesus receiveth sinners, sinners, sinners ! joy, joy, joy !" 

That poor little Hottentot manifestly knew Jesus as " the Way ;" 
and her heart overfiowed with joy at the thought that He " receiveth 
sinners," and casts out none who come to Him. 

She did not die immediately after this interview with the teacher, 
but rallied again, and was easier for several hours ; during which 
time she conversed very wisely and kindly with her afilicted mother. 
Her last words were, " Father, into thy hands I commend my 
spirit." 

Thus^ peacefully did this little African go home, to be for ever 
with tlie Lord ; far wiser than many in this favoured land, who tell 
us that they hope to go to heaven when they die, and yet forget, or 
will not see, that heaven is the home of the narrow way ! 
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THE CHILD'S WISH. 

A BH7KB VOB THB NUBSIBBt: 

I LONG to tell the little ones 

In lands across the sea, 
How Jesus Christ, the Lord of Life, 

Has power to set them free. 

. To set them free from Satan's yoke» 
To " wash away their stains," 
And fit them for the heaven of love. 
Where He, all-perfect, reigns. 

I think that many would give heed 
To the solemn words I said, 

For I would tell them all the thingt 
That I have ever read. 

Of Bethlehem, «id Gethsemane, 
The thorns, and cross, and spear ; 

And ask God*s Spirit, pure and good« 
To incline them all to hear. 

And if sometimes a little child, 
More careless than the rest, 

Should trifle while I read of Christ, 
The kindest and the hest, 

I would invite that child to come 
And kneel alone with me. 

And hear how good the Saviour was 
When I, as young as he, 

First asked Him to forgive my sins, 
And cleanse me by His blood, 

And gently turn my wandering feet 
Towards the fold of God. 

And God, who promises to bless 
The seed His people sow. 

Would hear my prayer, and make the truth 
Which I had planted, grow. 

I am not dreaming ; time may come 
When all these things shall be ; 

If first Ldo for God, at home^ 
The work He gives to me. 
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PILQBIMS AT HUBDWAB. 

The picture on the other page represents, as our young readers 
will see, a great fair which is held annually at Hurdwar. Hurdwar 
is a place at some distance from Delhi, and lies to the north of that 
city, o£ which we have heard so much. Here the Ganges, after 
winding its way through an extensive tract of mountainous country, 
first pours its stream into the {dains of Hindostan, on which account 
it is a celebrated place among Hindoo pilgrims. The Ganges, you 
know, is held as sacred by the Hindoos. Tou have heard how aged 
persons are placed on the banks of the Gtinges when they are likely 
to die, and are left there, by their children even, to be drowned by 
the advancing waters. Such are some of the horrors of idolatry ! 
But the Hindoos are also very fond of bathing ux this river ; and 
they esteem it a great privil(^ge to wash in its sacked streams. In 
the picture you see persons washing in considerable numbers ; and 
if you look otL the other side of (the liver, you wUl .also see great 
numbers of tents, which are occupied by persons who have come, 
some of them from great distances, to " wasli and be clean." What 
a pity these poor people do not know of the *' fountain opened for 
sin and uncleanness ! " The blood of Christ is the only stream that 
can cleanse from sin. But the poor heathen do not know this, and | 
so, conscious of sin as they are, they trv to wash away their defile* i 
ment in the waters of the Ganges, as if that could do anythijog for i 
themi I 

It may interest our young readers to see a letter from a missiox^ary { 
who visited ithis place. He says : — ] 

" It is a week since I returned home from Hurdwar, where we j 
remained fourteen days, twelve of which I was very busily engaged | 
in preaching salvation by O^esus Christ, and in discoursing concern- \ 
ing the kingdom of God. I took all the books I had for dfistribu- 
tion; but amongst the immense multiifcudes assembled there, all 
were very few indeed ; tean times the numbear might have been sent 
abroad with ease : for d^s, we had but one Gospel of Matthew in 
Hindee, and not one in Bengalee left. It was astonishing to see 
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the multitudes of the Shiklis; thej Hteraliy overwhelmed the people 
of Hindostaii, and it waa Teiy pleasing to find so many of them who 
could read. Fire thousand of the Gospels would acaroelj hsTe 
sufficed to supply the wants of alL One fiiiga came with 30,000 
followers, when we had not a hook to g^ve them. The assemUj waa 
immensely large this jear, it heing a sixth year (in the twelfth year 
it is larger still) > piobahly ten lacs of people were there, at the 
lowest computation. EYery evening I was surrounded witii m very 
large congregation, to which I preached till dusk ; from the h^inning 
to the enmag, two or three hours. Sometimes the oongrmtion waa 
surrounded by five or six elephants, on which were many Earopeans, 
who came to hear from the novelty of the matter, which was the 
occasion of much discourse amongst them ; and I have some reason 
to conclude, that they were in general astonished at the attention of 
the people^ I preached in the Hinduwee, which all appeared to 
understand, both BengsJees and Hindoostanees. I found it difficult 
to understand the ShUchs, bat I believe I should be able in a short 
period to preach to them in their own language, were I to be called 
to it. Hsul I some Pushtoo and Persian Ckiraels, I should have 
been able to hare sent some into Persia and Uandahar. Do, my 
dear brother, make a plentiful provision for another season. Here 
are many Sohillas near, who speak the Pushtoo. All day long I 
was engaged in my tent, which was very conveniently placed for Uiis 
work ; but after one week I was completely worn out and spent, so 
that I was obliged to lie by in Mr. D.'s tent most of the day, in 
order to recruit strength for the evening preaching, which I bless 
God was always affi)rded, so that I addressed the crowds with com- 
parative ease. Blessed be Gt)d for aM his mercy manifested towards 
me in this work." 

Let us pray that the missionaries may be aided in their arduous 
and self-denying labours, and that they may be much blessed in lead- 
ing the poor heathen to " the Lamb of 6od who taketh away the 
sins of the world." 
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SOMETHING ABOUT MISSIONABIES. 


BY A KISSIOyAXT'S WIFB. 


I AM going to tell you something about 
my life in Demerara, where I had accom- 
panied my husband, who was stationed 
there as a missionary. 

Our house, which was large and com- 
fortable, was about eighty miles from 
George Town, elose by the shore, and 
very near the church. 

We made bread from a root very like a 
parsnip, and were obliged to keep our 
own bullocks and pigs. Sheep we had 
none, as, owing to the continual rains, 
they became diseased, and consequently 
unfit for food. Fortunately, we were 
able to get plenty of game and fish ; and 
we used to smoke and dry the latter, tmd 
keep it in store for daily use. Instead of 
candles we had long cotton wicks dipped 
in the oil which came from the d'oyly 
tree, and these were set in. little jars 
made of clay, and oalled buck-pots. 

There were many snakes about us; 
indeed, we were never safe from them. 
The wife of one of my friends being very 
tired and hot, was one day restiog on her 
sofa, while her only 'Child, a little girl of 
two years old, played about the room. 
Suddenly she ran to her mother, saying, 
" Pretty ! oh, pretty ! " and was just going 
to place her hand upon a snake that was 
slowly making its way up her dress. It 
was one of the most poisonous kind; and, 
had it bitten the child, nothing could 
have saved her from death. The mother 
called for assistance, and the creature 
was soon killed. 


When the natives kill a snake, one 
strikes it on the head, and another on 
the tail at the same moment. 

There were many wild animals around 
us, and, amongst them, panthers and 
wild cats ; the latter used to walk into 
the house. They were savage ereatnres, 
as laige and much stronger than a dog. 

The natives consisted of four trib« of 
South American Indians. They did not 
. worship idols, but they were ignorant of 
true religion. They believed in the ex- 
istence of ''a Great Father," as they 
called him, and to him they prayed and 
Rooked for direction, while they set apart 
one day in the week in which to rest from 
their labours. They were almost entirely 
naked. They painted their foreheads and 
their feet red, and made a curl of blue 
paint on each side of their mouths, while 
their hair e^one with, oil from the crab- 
tree. They wore a head-dress of basket- 
work, and necklaces of tigexs' teeth ; and 
they bored a hole through their upper 
Kp, through which they festened a piece 
of wood as an ornament. 

In our boarding-school we had fifty 
children, boys and girls. I must tell you 
how we managed when we wanted new 
scholars. 

We ordered our canoe, and took with 
us a converted chief belonging to each of 
the four tribes, and some of our best 
scholars. We also provided a number of 
articles for presents, and plenty of bis- 
cuits, of which the natives are very fond. 
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Thus we rowed up the river, acoom- 
panied by seyeral canoes, imtil we reached 
one of the Indian settlements. Then we 
stopped, fastened our canoes to the trees 
on tile river's bank, and went into the 
bush, going on and on, nntil we arrived 
at a duster of wigwams, that being the 
name of the huts in whieh the natives 
live. Then the chiefs and the children 
went forward, offering the natives bis- 
cuits, and speaking to them in their own 
language, while my husband and I used 
to stand in the distance, to watcih the 
effect of their words. 

After a little time the natives would 
look at the children, touch them, and 
torn them round to examine their clothes, 
at the same time feeling their limbs, to 
see if they were fat and well-fed. 

If they were satisfied with their ap- 
pearance, they consented to oaroanying 
off some of their little ones. Thus we 
went on until we had secured a sufficient 
number of children. 

The new children were rather wild at 
first, and showed great dislike to wearing 
clothes of any kind ; but when they grew 
friendly with the old scholars, and picked 
up a few words of our language, we had 
no further trouble with them. I will 
tell you how we used to pass the day. 
Every morning at seven o'clock the bugle 
sounded for prayers, after which the chil- 
dren assembled for breakfast. They used 
to sing a grace with which most Bnglish 
diildren are acquainted. It was this : — 

<* We thank tjiee. Lord, for this oar food. 
But more because of Jestts* blood; 
Let manna to our souls be given, 
The bread of life sent down from heayen." 


For breakfast we had salt and smoked 
fish, rice, and bread made from the root I 
told you of. After breakfast the children 
separated, and both boys and girls had a 
good swim in the river. 

At ten o'clock lessons commenced, and 
at one the children had biscuits and fruit, 
and another good swim; after which they 
worked and read for two hours, and then 
had dinner, finishing by another swim in 
the river. 

The Lidians are fond of monkeys and 
snakes cooked for food, and many other 
things which would appear very strange 
to us. They also like to give presents. 
They used to bring us pine-apples, fans, 
buck-pots, straw baskets, and other pretty 
things too numerous to mention. They 
frequently came to see us, when they 
would walk about the house, admiring 
themselves in the looking-glasses, sitting 
down in our room while we dined, for 
they liked to watch us eat, and to see us 
use knives and forks, which they oon- 
sidered quite unnecessary. 

On Sundays they would come in great 
numbers to see their children ; and it was 
a pleasing sight to watch them listening 
while their children told them in their 
own language of Qod and the Saviour, 
persuading them to accompany them to 
church, whidi they often did. Many a 
parent has been tiius brought to know 
and love Gk>d. 

When the children had been with us a 
little time, they were baptized, and had 
a new name given to them. 

We had a great deal of trouble with 
one of our boys, a little fellow whom we 
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h*d nAmed George. He oould not bear 
the eonfinement of sohool after the free 
life in the bnah, and was oontinnaUj run- 
ning away. He naed to hide amoogvt the 
trees by the river aide, or in the wigwams 
of the Indians ; and, I am sony to say, he 
often stole £rom them artioles of food or 
clothing. 

One night when he had slipped away 
from the school'^house, he went into a 
wigwam, and, lifting the cover off a pot 
that was on the fire, he polled oat a 
quantity of salt fish; but hearing some 
one coming, and fearing to be discovered, 
he hid it inside his shirty thus ■i^lHiwg 
himself severely. He oame to us in great 
pain the next morning, and we hoped he 
had he&a. taught a lesson from his severe 
sufferings ; but no sooner did he get well 
than he continued to go on in his old 
ways. 

One night I was awoke by a violent 
screaming, and, looking out of the win- 
dow towards the river, I recognised the 
voice of George. My husband instantly 
got up and went out, and soon found the 
boy, with one foot in a canoe and the 
other on the rivei's bank. 

"What is the matter, George?'' he 
asked. " Oh, sir, I have seen my 
mother!" (Now his mother had been 
dead for some years.) "Look! look! 
there she is, and she is angry with me 
for being so wicked. Oh, sir, send her 
away, and I will try aod be a good boy !" 

My husband looked in the direction to 


which the haj pointed, and found the 
object of his terror to be the white oover- 
ing of our tent^ which had been hung on 
some trees to dry, and which the boy's 
evil oonsdenoe had taken for the spirit of 
his mother. " Oh, sir," said (George, as 
my husband brought him home, "I will 
never run away nor steal any more. I 
thought I saw my mother, and her face 
was all sad ; and I thought that God was 
looking at me, and he was so angry ; and 
then I was afraid, and believed the liver 
would swallow me up. It was because I 
was doing wrong I had fear." 

From that night Geoige became an 
altered boy; and in a few years, by the 
grace of God, we oould speak of him as 
one of our best scholars. 

Much more could I tell you of my mis- 
sionary life, — ^how I have seen little chil- 
dren die, with the name of Jesus on their 
lips, while their parents wept over them, 
but not as those without hope. They 
had been taught that God has prepared a 
home above for all who love him and 
seek to serve him here ; and they would 
lift their finger, and point upwards, say- 
ing, " Not dead— only gone before. God 
grant that we meet them in that happy 
hutdl" 

Dear children, remember these poor 
peoi^e in your prayers, and try and give, 
even of your Uttk, something towards 
sending them teachers to bring them to a 
knowledge of God and of the Lord Jesus 
Christ.* 


* The abore is one of sa interetting aeries of *< Stories for my Sanday Sdhabra,** pnbliahed by 
Messrs. Werihelm, •M'>i«Mii|t^^h, A Hont. 
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*♦ WHAT DO YOU MEAN TO BE P" 

▲ CHAPTER ?0B BOYS. 


<c 


What do you meui to be when you grow up ?** asked Bdward Martyn, as he 
took his first walk with his Other's ward, Hugh Silvester. *^ I have quite fixed 
on being a soldier, only I don't say anything to the girls about t, — and you, who 
are three years older, of course deoided long ago.'* 

Hugh looked down with a smile on his eager questioner before he answered. 
*' You are right $ I haye decided. If God should spare my life, I, too, intend to 
be A soldier." 

'* Ton do ? I should hardly have thought it ! " exclaimed Edward, in surprise. 
•• You are not that style of feUow." 

•* Am I not?" 

** Well, no ; at least, not exactly," stammei^ young Martyn, who was somehow 
lU at ease in the society of his new and manly acquaintance ; ** you look more 
like a lawyer or a parson than a soldier, and you study so hard that I felt quite 
sure you would be either the one or the other." 

Hugh laughed, and said, **Then you think any ignoramus will do for a 
soldier ? » - 

"Well, not exactly s he must know some things well, only not Latin and 
Greek, and all that/' replied Bdwurd, gravely. '* But tell me, what made you 
wish to enter the army ; was it playing soldiers when you were a child P" 

Again Hugh Silvester smiled before he answered. " By no means ; I always 
thought it too serious a matter (or play ; and, indeed, it was by reading a veiy 
serious book that I was awakened to a sense of the glory of warring a good war* 
fiiu-e, and fighting a good fight." 

**Some book on soldiering, I suppose?" pursued Martyn, eagerly. *'I have 
read a few such myself about the Crimean war, and they have always made me 
anxious to get into the thick of it/' 

<*My book was not about the Crimea," said his friend; '*but it was yery 
interesting and instructiye." 

*' What was it called ? haye you brought it ? could yon lend it to me ? " asked 
Edward, whose curiosity was awakened. *' I haye a week's holiday now, and am 
just ready for a book." 

*' I haye it with me, and I wiU lend it you with pleasure," said Hugh SUyester, 
quietly ; *' but I am not sure you will like it as well as I do." 

" Oh, never fear me, if it talks of soldiers and fighting I I never get tired of 
that,*' cried Edward ; adding, '^who wroto it — anybody particular?" 

** Yes ; it is by a great Commander, who himself fought a glorious battle, which 
lasted more than fiye weeks." 

*' Five weeks ! You do not mean it ? Why I always thought Charles Martel's 
battle with the Saracens, which, they say, lasted seven days, was long enough." 
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** So it was ; bat thii Oaptain was Migageci in a fiur nobler straggle ; and whefn, 
at the end of that struggle, the enemy retreated, cowed and dispirited, liberty was 
procured for a host of uaves, and many prison doors were opened." 

^ How grand 1 I am longing to read your book. How soon can I hare it ? " 

^ To-night. I am as anxious as possible to have you study it^ and resolye to 
serve under this great Captain." 

*< What, is he living still, and able to fight P " 

" Yea, he lives, in the .highest sense of the word, and he still fights." 

Edward stood still, exclaiming, " Where P Can I go to him when I grow up ? 
In what country is the war raging now P '* 

"In many lands. I hope to ^ht under his standard in Africa ; but there are 
men in every quarter of the globe who wear his uniform, and make conquests by 
his aid." 

" You puszle me," said Edward ; " and I am half inclined to think yon mean 
something quite different,--don't you p " 

Hugh Silvester drew a Bible from his pocket as he replied, " I mean that I hope 
* when I grow up ' to fight against sin and Satan, under the standard of Jesus, the 
great Captain of Salvation. In the wilderness, for more than ^re weeks, he was 
tempted of the devil ; but he was sublimely victorious, and the enemy of souls 
fled from him. In every country we can fight for him ; and at this moment, in 
icy Gbreenland, and beneath the burning skies of India, in beautiful islands of the 
Southern Sea, and in the sandy plains of Africa, the war is going on." 

'* And you intend to be a soldier of this sort, do you P " 

" I do ; nay, I hope I have already begun the war. When I am older, it is my 
wish to join a relative who is a missionary in Africa, and fight there till I die." 

*' You are a queer fellow," said the other, shrugging his shoulders. '* Who 
would have thought of your playing me such a trick, and getting me to say I was 
longing to read the Bible ! " 

Hugh looked at him in silence for awhile, and then said soberly, *' Edward, 
you are mad ! " 

" I mad P Bidiculous ! What can you mean ? " 

** You want to learn how to kill your fellow-creatures, — you don't oare to learn 
how to kill sin ; ^ou want, to fight for your country's freedom, and be yourself a 
slave of the devil, led captive by him at his will ; you want to prepare for yonr 
future in this world, and you vefuse to prepare for the future of the world beyond 
the grave ; you think much of the Duke of Wellington, and nothing of Jesus 
Christ, who has infinitely more courage than all your bravest generals put 
together : in fact, you want to lose your souL You are setting yourself to ruin 
yourself as fkst as possible, hating the only book that can guide you in the way of 
salvation, and despising the only perfect Conqueror the world has ever known." 

Young Martyn made no answer, for he was conscience-stricken ; but that night 
he began to read the Bible s and before Hugh Silvester left his guardian's roof he 
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had the happiness of believing that G-od had used his words as the means of his 
friend's awakening, and that Edward, seeking earnestly for the pardon of sin and 
the gift of the Holy Q-host through Jesus Christ, had now resolved, God helping 
him, to fight — wherever he went — beneath the banner of the' Captain of Salva- 
tion. The two boys corresponded from that time ; and though Hugh subsequently 
found that duty to his only surviving sister, a delicate child whose heart would 
have well-nigh broken if her nearest relative had left her^ bade him abandon his 
plan of going abroad as a missionary, he never until his death — which occurred 
about throe years after — referred without expressing joy and gratitude to the time 
when he unfolded his hearths most cherished projects to his guardian's thoughtless 
son, and urged him to read the Bible, and become " a soldier of the cross." 

"Dear boys, will you not enlist in this great army ? Will ifou not fight for Jesus 
against sin and Satan ? Put on, I beseech you, the whole armour of Q^d, ** that 
you may be able to withstand in the evil day." '' Above all, taking the sldeld of 
&ith, wherewith ye shall be able to quench all the fiery darts of the wicked. And 
take the helmet of salvation, and the sword of the Spirit, which is the word of 
God." 

Thus armed, you cannot £m1 to war a glorious warfare, to win heaven's laurels, 
to be '* more than conqueror." 


«« 


THY WILL, NOT OUBSI*» 

Thit are all gone, our children fiur, 

And we are left alone 
To feel that all our treasured thiags 

To a purer world are gone : 
To know that we shall never be 

So joyous as before. 
Until we meet them all again, 

Where they can die no more. 

They sickened in this burning olim^ 

Upon this barren plain. 
We saw them suffer — would have given 

Our life to ease their pain ; 
But all that we had power to do 

Was kneel and pray to God, 
And bid their souls fl^%well, and lay 

The rest beneath the sod. 
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1^ yewt hftveiMMMi tinoe fint we left 

Our healthful Bnglish home, 
To epeak to heathen men of Christ, 

And trj to reacue some. 
In Gkxl's own atre^gth we oame^ and he 

Waa pkaeed the work lo own. 
And many from their idob tuned 

To worahip him alona 

They tell us — friends who hnow not 6h>d— 

Ajid many such have we— - 
That we were wrong in loating thus 

Our land across the sea i 
That if we had but lived at rest 

At that land's ingle-side, 
We had been spared the grief we felt 

MThen our three children died. 

It might have been ; yet, not to harre 

Our dear ones back again, 
Would we undo this ten years* work. 

Or venture to complain 
That God has called fur sacrifice 

Too great for man to yield ; 
]Por, tTOttgh the labourers are few 

In his great harvest-field, 

He gives those few a meed of praise* 

That thoueands well niight share f 
He blesses e'en their humblest worln^ 

He hears their fiiintest pntyer ; 
.He gives them laurels might odbm 

Ajq angel's spotless brow ; 
And, when he* chastens, 'tis in k>ve^ 

lake that he shows us now. 

Yes, even now ; for still we cling 

By faith to Jesus' breast, 
And still our heads, like John's of old, 

Upon his shoulder rest : 
We liear the beat of that great heart 

Whence blood for us was poured ; 
And by our children's grave we say, 

"Thy will, not ours, O LordI" 
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THE GBEAT HABVSST FIELD. 

A inncBBB of cbildrea onoe came into a hay-field, jumping, laughing, frolicking, 
running, and crying out to the reapers and rakers, " We want to work. What 
can we do ?" The warm heart of the owner of the field beat quicker when he saw 
this crowd of little ones bounding oyer the meadow, for three of his own household 
pets were among them. As he walked up to them, he said with a kind smile, 

''Every one ^f you that really wants to work, hold up your right hand.'* 

All the little hands went up, though some held the left instead of the right 
hand. Ko matter, the meaning was the same; and soon the old man found 
something for each one to do. One raked ; another carried water to the mowers ; 
a third tl^ew the hay over to let the sunshine into it ; the smallest .ones held the 
extra clothing of the workers ; and so each one was made happy by having some- 
thing to do. 

I stand to-day in another field — the great harvest field of Gk>d. A host of 
workers are pulling up the weeds, taking out the stones, and removing the thorns; 
but the more they strive the more does the enemy of the Lord try to make their 
labour in vain. He plants tares in the night ; he brings back the thorns, and he 
tramples the wheat under his feet. The owner of the field wants all who love 
him to come into it and work. Thousands of strong men and women are busy 
there, but there are not nearly -enough to do all the work. He has aU kinds of 
labour to be done there. Some is just fit for old people, that have almost come to 
the end of life. Then there is work for the strong and middle aged j and there is 
any amount of labour for tittle children. As I stand in the field, for I am trying 
to woi^ there, i often see little folks enter, and many a one comes running up to 
me, asking, " What can I .do ?*' 

Now let the figure go. What I have said amounts to this. ^The Lord of 
heaven wants all his mends to labour for the salvation of others, and many little 
folks are asking what they can do. A thousand answers may be given to the 
question. Let me now give one. Tou can help the missionary^ 

Yovi have a missionary box in your school, no doubt (if you have-not, ask the 
superintendent to get one). Well, never let a week pass without putting some- 
thing in it. But -do you know how to put it in ? Perhaps you answer, *^ Oh, 
yes; there is a hole in the box, and we just put it down the hole." My dear eluld, 
that is not -enough :; you ought to put a prayer in with it. All money that goes 
to such places ought first to be accompanied with prayer. It is a sad thing that 
so few know how to put their gifts into the missionaiy box. May you never 
forget, that when you put in a penny >unprayed for, it is a heathen penny ; when 
you implore Gk>d's blessing upon it, then it is a Christian penny, ^d it is the 
latter kind that we want to Be&i. to those who have never heard of Christ. 
Christian money, not heaithen money, is wanted to do the work of the Lord. 

Let me tell you of some heathen money that I once saw oast into the treasury. 
In my Sabbath-school .class there is a boy named Tom. Now Tom never fiuls to 
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bring somethinff for the miMionarj box. One moniing I passed it around the 
dass, and Tom dashed in six copper pennies— old big copper peonies. 
*' Tom,'* said I, ^ why didn't you pat in a silver sixpence ? " 
" Oh, teacher," he replied, ** that woiddn't make any noise." 
rmvery much afraid Tom is not the only one who wants to make a noise when 
he's going to giye something 1 

But I £uiGy some Httle boy or girl says, "But Vm so poor, and fiither and 
mother are so poor, they cannot give me anything. I wonder if Fm wicked 
because I can't put a penny in the missionary box?" Bless you, my dear little 
child, no': but you are not so poor as yon think you are ; you naven't any copper 
or silver money to put in the box, but such as you have, give that unto the Lord. 
Do you ask what you have ? Why littibe golden prayers. Slip them in ; they 
won't make any noise ; your teacher and the people won't know that you have 
given anything ; no one will hear ^em drop in but Gk>d ; and when he hears them 
peihaps he wiH say, "That little child has given more than they aU." 


THE LOBD HAS DOIOB MUCH FOB ME. 

A lassiONASY, labouring among the Gaffires, was anxious to raise money for an 
im^rtant object ; but the ehurch which he had formed was so small, and the 
members of it so very poor, that he resolved not to ask them to give even a 
penny. This was a grief to tiie good man ; but as many of them were widows, as 
they earned the little money they had by carrying fire-wood to a town several 
miles off, and as he believed they were doing all they possibly could for the 
cause of Christ, he felt quite sure that he should not be right u he asked them 
to do more. One day he told a native preacher that he was going to plead 
lor the object with the white people in Qrahiam's Town. Inmiediately the teacher 
said, "Why don't you speak to us, and ask us to do something ?" The missionary 
told him his reason, and said, " I really think you are not able to do more in 
raising money than you now do. But I wish you would feel more, and pray 
more." He answered, " The Lord may put it into our hearts to try and do more.'* 
The missionary was pleased, and called the people together. Still he scarcely 
expected any money, for he could not see where it could come from. But» to Ms 
great surprise and ddight, they came forward and subscribed about £1 4i I Among 
those who gave there was a poor widow, who had l^e very spirit of her whom the 
great Saviour commended when he saw h&c cast her twa mites into the treasury. 
This good woman came up to him with fifteen ahillings in her hand^ The mis- 
sionary was almx>st afraid to take it, and told her that it was too much. "But,** 
he writes, "her reply silenced me: *The Lord,' she said, *has done nuich for 
me.' " A ^ort time afterwards she brought to him five shillings more,, and told 
him that her heart would not be still until ^e had made up the pound. 
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THE LITTI.B IiAMFLIGHTEB. 

Oks eyening I saw a lamplighter going His round. He was not 
alone, for a little boy ran along bj his side, whose great desire it 
eyidentlj was to haye a share in the work. Por some time nothing 
was giyen him to do, though I think he made repeated requests. At 
length, on reaching the foot of a lamp-post, the man put his lantern 
into the boy's hand, and bade him run up the ladder. Eagerly did 
the little fellow climb the steps, light the lamp, and slip down 
again, and then, with a pleased face, looked up at the light ; and thus, 
after that, they went along the street, the man carrying the ladder, 
the boy lighting the lamps. The lamplighter's work must haye been 
oyer sooner tluui usual that eyening, and with less fatigue. 

There is room then, thought I, for the young to do something ; 
boys can light lamps as well as men ; they can help at all eyents. 
Tes, dear young friends, Jesus Christ, the kind Shepherd of the 
lambs as well as sheep of the flock, would haye you employ your 
youth for him ; young as you are, you may help to spread the light 
of truth- I haye read of a little boy who died yery young, but not 
before Gt>d had touched his heart by his grace, and led him to loye 
Jesus ; that little boy, as long as his strength would allow, used to 
gather his playmates and school-fellows round his bed, and speak to 
them about their souls and the loye of Jesus. He was trying to 
light lamps while his short day lasted. In many schools there is a 
Juyenile Missionary Association, and the children, of their own accord, 
bring their pence to help to send the G-ospel to the heathen ; and I 
haye' been told of one school, in a country parish in England, which 
entirely supports a school in India, in which the children of two 
adjoining yiUages are taught. These dear English children are help- 
ing to light lamps in that dark and distant land. And there are 
many other ways, my young readers, in which you may at least be 
like the little boy who helped the lamplighter, and take some humble 
part in the works of mercy in which your elders are engaged. Happy 
you if God giye you grace thus to serye him early ! Happy and 
highly fayoured, if he be pleased, in the spring-time of your years, to 
employ you in doing good to soids ! 
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TBIVIiXS. 

"Why do we speak of " a little thing," 

And " trifles light as air " P 
Can aught be a tnfle which helps to bring 

One moment's joy or care ? 
The smallest seed in the fertile ground, 

Is the germ of a noble tree ; 
The lightest touch on a festering wound, 

Is it not agonj ? 

Drops of water are little things, 

. But they form the boundless sea.; 
'Tis in little notes that the wild bird sings. 

Yet his song is melody. 
Little voices, now scarcely heard. 

In heaven shall bear their part, 
And a little grave in the green churchyard 

Holds many a parentis heart. 

This world is but little, if rightly weighed, 

And trifling its joy and care ; 
But, not while we linger beneath its shade,- 

There are no trifles here. 
The lightest burden may weigh like lead 

On the faint and weary soul. 
In the uphill path it perforce must tread. 

Before it reach the goal. 

Cease then to speak of " a little thing," 

Which may ^ve thy brother pain ; 
Shun little sins, lest they haply oring 

The greater in their train. 
Seize each occasion, however smalls 

Of good which may be given ; 
So, when thou bearest thy Master's call, 

Thou shdt be " great in heaven." 
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AKBOLYA CHAUDi, BAG] 

Thx district in which this liMe native ^fiteael is built is a yery 
curioas one. It differs from 11UD17 part8<)of lima in being almost all 
the year round nnder water, so tl^at the people have to throw up low 
mounds of earth, on which they build their houses and ehapels. 
The land is covered with rice in-^mzious atages of growth, and on 
this the people chiefly depend for their iiving. The straw is used 
for fodder for the cattle, sad somt tim as-for thatch. The chapel is 
built of timbers from the cocoa-nut tree, a platform of mud being 
first raised for the floor. The intervals between the posts are filled 
in with mats made of split bamboo, and the roof is thatched with 
plaited cocoa-nut leaves. Ambolya is one of fifteen native churches 
that have been gathered in Backergunge by the labours of the Sev. 
J. C. Page, and the pastor is a good native brother of the name of 
Moti Lall. These churches contfon altogether nearly 450 members, 
and in the district there is a ccoiBtantly increasing number of 
persons who seek the way of life. « Often have they to suffer per- 
secution from their landlords and ^priests. Their houses are some- 
times destroyed, their cattle carried away, injuries are done to their 
persons, and sometimes they are confined as prisoners in the houses 
of the zemindars. Nevertheless they remain fitithful to Christ, and 
strive to serve him. 


THE MISSIONABY'S a>7INa CHILD. 


They were going down the river in 
India, in a boat. Mary had fallen acdeep, 
and she awoke in considerable peon. , "She 
missionary, in some alarm, laid her on the 
couch, and immedmtely called hepmother. 
It had come at last, then? Yes, the 
disease, which had been straggling in her 
little frame since morning, now broke oat 
in its most virolent form. There was 
little to be done. The remedies, which 


had proved snccessf al in scores of cases, 
seemed to fail now. They were snr- 
ronnded by natives. No European phy- 
sician could have been obtained in less 
than thirty-six hours, and the missionary 
and his wife knew too weU the rajud 
cocDBB of spasmodic cholera even to thlok 
of sending. 

Was it for this their treasure had been 
^ven to them? After blessing their 
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home and their hearts for six joyous 
years, was that home now to be de- 
solated, and were those hearts to he 
left bleeding at every pore? So much 
beauty, was it to fade ? The masaj early 
promises of goodness and inidligence, 
were they given to he withered only in 
the bud? Behellioiis thoughts saeh as 
these did indeed, for a moment, pass like 
a dark shadow over the heart of the 
agonised father; but soon Grod had pity 
on his weakness, and it seemed as if an 
angel voice whispered back to him the 
words he had himself spoken to the two 
young Brahmins, " Christianity is a very 
real thing, it makes ns feel that Grod is 
always right;" and he exdaamed alood, 
" Oh God, forgive me ; I now knoW'that 
thou doest all things weU. Thy will be 
done!" 

"Thy will be done!" repeated the 
little sufferer almost unconseiously. 

** And can I alone not say it, oh my 
God?" cried the heart-broken mother. 
** No, I cannot yet, not yet, these 
tears dim the vision of thy love ; dear 
them away, oh Grod! and teach me, 
oh teach me to say, * Thy will be deaie ! "* 

The prayer was heajrd as soon as 
uttered. At tliat moment Mary opened 
her eyes. " Oh, mother, I am in such 
pain," she said, "will it lasl* very long ? 
Oh, pray that it may soon beovn'^aad 
thst I may go to Jesus I **^ 

''TeQce her, blessed Saviour,'' wiw.the 
instant response; "take my di&i^ng to 
thyself, and let thine owv hand- wipe- 
away all her tears for ever;" 

"That's right, mother; when Jesus 


has once wiped away my teavs, Pll never 
need to cry again-^sdiall I, mother ?" 

" NOf my child ; then there shall be no 
more sorrow nor crying, neither shall 
there be any more pain, for the former 
things are passed away." 

"Fonner things!" exclaimed little 
Mary ; " those^must be. sins ; they cause 
all the ptdn here ; and there is no pain in 
heaven, because tiiere is no sin--isn't it 
so, mother ? Oh, how pleasant it will be 
to Uve where I can never grieve Jesus 
any more ! " 

And the child's face wore the radiant 
look of the pure in heart — the look of 
them that shall see God. A long pause 
ensued. Eadanath and Prosonna (the 
two young Brahmins) continued to sit 
there ; no one told them to go ; it was 
like a dream of heaven to them, they 
hardly knew whether they were asleep or 
awake. 

" How is the pain now, dariing ?^' asked 
the missionary at length. 

"Stin bad, father; but never mind, I 
am txying to bear it patiently, because 
Jesus salt it ; and I keep thinking that 
Jesus suffered mudi more pain than this 
when he di6d on the cross for- my sins; 
and that thonght makes me love him so 
very dearly, father." 

Her mother said, "Here, my dear, let 
me put this soft piUow of baby's imder 
your head, and raise you up a little; 
perhaps, then, you wifl feel less pain." 

But the child, owing to extreme weak- 
ness, was unwiUiDg to be moved; and 
she answered^ " Ko^ it is not that, 
mother ; that iKnNi- tafce^away my pain ; 
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but, if yon froald ny over to me that 
pretty poetiy which father and you are 
M> fond of, I think that would help me to 
bear it" 

Her mother repeated the first part of 
Bernard's beaatiful old hymn :— 

" Brief life ia here our portion. 

Brief sorrow, Bliort4iTed cure; 
The life that knows no ending. 

The tasrless life, is there. 
Ohl happy retribntion, 

Short toil, eternal rest. 
For mortals and for sinners, 

A mansion with the blest. 
That we should look, poor wanderers. 

To hare onr home on high I 
That worms should seek for dwellings. 

Beyond the starxy sky 1 
And now we fight the battle. 

And then we wear the orown, 
Of fall, and everlasting. 

And passionless renown." 

'* Oh ! thank yon, mother,'' said Mary; 
" bat more, do say more — ^that abont the 
rabies and the emeralds, and Christ being 
the oomer-stone." Her mother went on; 
thoogh only he who knows a mother's 
weakness marked the brave straggle she 
passed throngh, to check the heavings of 
her bursting heart, that she might smooth 
her darling's passage to the tomb. 

'* With jaspers glow thy bulwarks. 

Thy streets with emeralds blue ; 
The sardius and the topas 

Unite in thee their rays. • 

Thy ageless walls are bounded 

With amethyst unpriced ; 
Thy saints build up its fabric. 

And the comer>stone is Christ. 
Thou hast no shore, fair ocean ; 

Thou hast no night bright day ; 
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Dear fountain of refiivehment. 
To pilgrims fisr away. 

Jerusalem the glorious. 

The glory of the elect, 
Ohl dear and future TiaioD, 

That eager hearts expect; 
Bren now by fsith I see thee. 

Even here thy walls discern ; 
For thee my thoughts are kindled. 

And strive, and pant, and yearn. 
Jerusalem, thee only. 

That lookst firom heaven below ; 
In thee is all my glory. 

In me is all my woe." 


The soft smile that illumined little 
Mary's features, while listening to her 
mother's gentle voice, suddenly passed 
away, and a terrible convulsion shook her 
frame. The last struggle was at hand. 

" It is only for a while, my precious one 
—only for a little while !" exclaimed the 
agonised father; *' Jesus will soon be 
here." 

" I know it, father, I know it," whis- 
pered the dying child; and the eye of 
faith grew bright, and she stretched out 
her little hands, and suddenly exclaimed, 
"There ! there ! he has sent his shining 
angels to take me to him ; don't you see 
them t Blessed Jesus, to die for a poor 
little sinner like Mary ! " And she went 
to Him whom her soul loved. 

Sweet child ! safely housed from storm 
and tempest! No sickness there, nor 
drooping head, nor fading eye, nor weary 
feet t The Qood Shepherd shall hence- 
forth lead you, little Iamb of his fold, 
and you shall rest on his bosom for ever ! 
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I THE JEWS* SOCIETY; 

OE, "better thak killing time." 

j *' It is a lovely night," said Sarah Hamson, as she drew back the window^ 
I curtain of a little drawing-room at B^— . " I am quite glad we have to go out 
1 and walk in this pleasant moonlight." 

*^ You hare decided on hearing the lecture, then P " said Morgan, a boy of 

fourteen, who was at that moment lounging on a sofa by the fire ; " I thought you 
, despised all merely comic entertainments! What led you to change your 

Opinion r 


' *' I baye not changed it," replied his sister, gravely, " for I still think it waste to 
spend a whole evening in listening to the carefully prepared nonsense at which 
you like to laugh for hours together. I love to be amused, and I despise neither 

, wit nor humour, but taste and conscience both forbid me to admire the entertain- 
ments which are invented to kUl time for people who are careless about eternity." 
" Where are you going, then ? " asked Morgan, with some curiosity. " There's 
nothing else except a hole-and-corner meeting of the Irish Society, or the Welsh 
Evangelical Union, or something, I don't know what; and surely you can't 
intend to go to that without somebody to protect you ! " 

** No, Mrs. Mansfield is going, and all the Carters have promised to call for 
me," repHed Sarah, as she resumed her seat beside the table, and made tea for her 
questioner. *' It is a meeting on behalf of the Jews' Society, and a converted 
Israelite will be there." 

*' Yes, some old clothesman turned respectable, by way of change," said 
Morgan, with a laugh. " It must be a very easy way of getting a living, that ! 
Gto about the country, speechifying every night, make a coUection, slippers from 

: Mrs. This, a purse from Mrs. That ; dear Moses ! how I envy you." 

** You would not talk like this before my father," said Sarah, gently. '* Is it 
not wrong to judge so harshly a man whom you have never seen, a man who is 
as likely to be sincere as a^ of our dearest friends ? " 

*^ I don't see that, for I haven't any faith in Jews," answered Morgan, care- 
lessly ; '* I never saw one who was worth picking up in my life, nor one who 

' wouldn't lick the dust for sixpence." 

I *' That is because you have had very little experience," exclaimed his sister. 

; ** If you co\ild travel, and become acquainted with the educated of their number, 

\ you would form a very different opinion. And besides, however fjEdlen they may 

i be, we must remember that they belong to the nation our Saviour so greatly 
honoured, — that Jesus Christ was a Jew." 

Thoughtless as Morgan was, he could not hear that name without reverence, 
and he went on more seriously. " But the Jews of the first century crucified 
him, and the Jews of every century since have gloried in the deed! You would 
not like them for that, I am sure." 
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** No, but I would pitf them,*' Mid Savab, witk muoh feeling ; " and oh, if I 
could be made the inBtrumeat of leading^ one of them to the Messiah, I woixld 
rejoice oyer it for erer and ever." She stopped a moment, and then, rising to 
prepare, said earnestly, '* Gto irith me. It will be better than killing time.'^ 

" And miss the lecture ? '* 

" Tes. I should like you to hear and see this Jew: It will do yon move good 
than laughter, Morgan ; come I *' 

** Well, if the Carters are going, I think I will; I like them, and it wiU'be fonJ* 

" I cannot see the fun," said Sarah, smoHng, ** but I am pleased to have 700 go." 

" No doubt you think it will do me good, and so on, but it won't ! I inteoui to 
harden my heart against all Hebrews, as Pharaoh did, anno mnndi two thoosand 
fire hundred and nine." 

*' You are a strange boy, Morgan," cried Sarah, leaving him, " and all lean do 
is pray — ^you need not smile— that your end may be different to that, of th»- 
Egyptian and his advisers." 

Her brother laughed ; but, as she went upstairs, he threw himself into a ehair 
and felt that he was wrong. It was not the first time that a desire to tease had 
led him to talk foolishly, but he was not yet so hardened as to sin without Jielf- 
reproach. From earliest childhood he had been surrounded by the sweet atznoe* 
phere of a truly Christian home, but within the last few months the influence of 
two or three of his schoolfellows had been so exerted that his sister began to 
tremble for his future. At fifteen, Sarah Harrison had given herself to Jesus, and 
the three years which had passed since her conversion had witnessed her steady 
growth in grace, and in the knowledge of our Lord ' and Saviours With a heart 
full of love to her only brotbw, she had endeavoured, especially daring the 
absence of their parents on a visit ot some weeks' duration, to win him to read 
the Bible and think of the salvation of his souL It was a hard task, bul» Sarak 
Harrison knew where to look for help, and she had faith that God would hear 
her ory, and give her wisdom to speak right words in a right way, and to be hevself 
what she bade others be — a humble, earnest, follower of the Lamb. 

When she came down, cloaked for the walk of half-a-mile in the cakn winter 
moonlight, her kind friend Mrs. Mansfield was in the drawing-room, and voy 
soon Morgan's favourites, the Carters, made their appearanoe. They wesee all 
glad that Morgan had consented to go with them, and- Hemy Oavter, a werj in- 
telligent boy of his own age, so plunged him into the subject of the meeting, that 
he became interested in spite of his previous resolutions. The ** Narrative of a 
Mission to the Jews," by Messrs. Bonar and M^€heyne, had lately been read 
aloud at Mr. Carter's fireside, and Henry, who had a great diflive to be a 
traveller, could give a vory good aceount of the jouxneys which itdesoedied* Too 
soon by far, in his opinion, Morgan feund* himseif at the little obafal, in. pre* 
sence of a few thoughtfcdrlooking peo|de, to whom, in abouibten 
stranger began to speak. 
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This stranger was the Jew ; and as, in simple, earnest language, he told those 
few the story of his former blindness, his gradual awakening, and his present 
happiness in the Messiah whom he loved, there was not one who doubted his 
sincerity. It was impossible to do so. Q%e man was not of the order of 
hypocrites ; what he said he believed, he did believe ; what he professed to feel, 
he did fed; and Morgan knew it. The fourpenny-pieee which the boy had 
brought in his pocket, in order that he might give as Uttle as possible at the col- 
lection, remained untouched when the box was handed round. He borrowed a 
sbilling of Sarah, and gave it with a feeling such as he had never known before. 
The noble devotion of a really earnest missionary had till that night been amystery 
to Morgan Harrison, but now, as he went home, he wished that he had been able 
to give a sovereign, instead of a twentieth part of it, to send the Gospel to the 
scattered and outcast, but never-forgotten, children of Abraham. 

It was a beginning of days, a beginning to be remembered, for, although many 
years went by before Morgan gave himself to God by faith in Jesus Christ, he 
never again spoke lightly of religion, or ventured to despise a Jew. 

It was a useful lesson; and learning it was better than ^' kilHng time." 


WHAT WILL YOU BE ? 

** What", are you- going to be ?'* is a question I often 'ask my young friends, 
when I have a chance to talk with them ; for I like to know what plans and hopes 
they have formed ia their -minds, of what they are to be and to do. It comes 
natural to me to ask this question, and once in a while it is answered in a 
nicmner which is very pleasing. 

•* And what will ifou be ? ** I am half disposed to ask the young reader of this 
sketch. "No doubt there would be many answers, showing different tastes and 
great differences of charaeter« Ther« is Sacry Jones, who has been reading some 
chapter in history where the account of a great battle is given, and he is full of 
the gloiiy of the soldier, and the fame of the great battles he may win. These 
things so dazzle his eyes, that he does not think of the great general who has lost, 
the batUe, nor of the tens of thousands of soldiers who lie dead, or wounded and 
dying,, on the bloody field, nor of the tens of thousands of widows and orphans 
who will weep, or have long since wept, over the loss of a husband and a ftttber. 
Httiry Jones thinks it must :bea &w thing to be a eonquerer, and he crieft o&t, as . 
hs stands up and putsjona 8<^dier-like air, *' I will be a general! " 

''And what wUl.^ofi be? " "Oh," sa^s Joe Hardy, who has heard or read 
accounts, of thei strange sights in foreign lands, *' I will be a captain and sail all 
round the world in a ship of my own!** and his ^e flashes with spirub aa he 
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fancies himself on the deck of a noble ship, with his tnimpet in his hand gWing 
orders to the sailors, and riding orer the wayes as though thej were his own. 

**And what will gou he?" I ask again, as I torn to a gentle girl who is 
waiting to hear what I have to say. She has no idea of fighting and killing 
other people ; she nerer expects to swing a trampet on shipboard, nor to be 
a great traveller ; and as she never thought much about it, she answers, *' I don't 
know, Sir ; but I hope I shall be good 1 " 

'* Dok't xirow ! " That is the answer of most of the boys and girls. They 
hardly know wliat they are best fitted for, and so they wait to find out. But 
many might know were they to take the time to think what they like best, and 
make up their minds what they would like to do. A little boy of nine years old 
once saw his father getting ready to go to the battle-field, and lie said, '* I want 
to go with you, father." But the answer was, ** Tou are too young, my son ! " 
The little boy begged to go to the battle-field, and at last his father said to him, 
" If you will go to me alta? of the gods, and swear eternal hatred to the Bomans, 
you may go ! " The little boy went to the temple^ and, on the altar of Jupiter, 
swore eternal hatred to the people of Bome. That little boy never forgot his 
oath. He grew up to be a man, and his name was Hannibal, the great Cartha- 
ginian. Those were the teachings of a heathen &ther, and such were the tows 
made to a heathen god. Why should not Christian children make their tows of 
love on the altar of Christian temples, where they learn of Him who is the Prince 
of Peace P Why should they not be as fsithful in keeping their yows as was the 
great heathen general of Carthage ? 

I hear one of my young refers saying, '*0h, JwiU bo a missionary." WeU, 
my dear young reader, pray to Qod that he would make you ^ to be a mis- 
sionary, and he may, perhaps, make you one some day ! 


THE MIS8IONABY-BOX. 


Ok the evening of a pleasant day in August, a little girl of seven summers lay 
down to rest in a pretty bed with snow-white curtains. She was spending a few 
weeks with some kind friends, who had taken her until her mother could make 
arrangements for a new home ; for Bertha's kind parent was in the midst of deep 
trial, as she had been lately left alone in the world with several fatherless children, 
and had had to leave the pleasant home where she had passed so many happy years. 

So Bertha went to stay with her friends at A— until her new home should 
be ready for her 5 and much did she enjoy her visit, for she was almost too young 
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folly to understand how much she had lost in her kind father, and she was soon 
bright and merry with the little ones around her. One of her great delights was 
sleeping in the little bed, with its snowy curtains, that I have already spoken of; 
and nearly every night, when she lay down to sleep, did she talk of " my pretty 
I bed with its white curtains." 

' But one night her mind seemed very full of other thoughts. She had been 
, hearing about the poor heathen, and of those who give up all in England to teach 
' them to know Jesus, and the thought came, should she do anything to help them ; 
and she lay thinking and thinking until one of her kind Mends came into the 
I room, when she started up and said, ** Oh ! Miss] Morence, I want to put some- 
I thing into the missionary-box ; I have twopence, and I want to give half to the 

missionaries.'* 

I 

j Horence said, " Would you not rather keep it for something else, dear ?" 
I "Oh, no! oh, no!'* replied the child, with such an earnest tone that none 
\ could doubt its being a real wish. ^^ I want to give something to the missionaries,^^ 
A few days after, she had a fourpenny-piece given to her, and again did she lie 
! wide awake in her little white bec^ and said to her kind friend when she came, 
*' Here, Miss Florence, I have twopence for the missionary-box ; I want to give it 
; to the missionaries." And again was her friend left in no doubt as to the earnest 
I wish of her heart i and the next morning Bertha had the pleasure of adding her 
twopence to the penny that she had already put into the box ; and when she knelt to 
pray with one of her friends, they prayed together for the missionaries and the 
heathen ; they prayed that God would bless all those who are trying to teach the 
heathen to know Jesus, and that thousands and tens of thousands may be brought 
to love that name which is above every name. Dear child, who r^ this true 
story, do you do all you can to help the missionaries, and do you pray for them ? 
— Sunday at Some. 


A HABVEST FEOM OmS LITTLE SEED. 

A GXKTLEMAN once tried the experiment of raising a harvest from a single 
seed. He put a kernel of com into the ground; it sprung up, and yielded 
two full ears. The next year he planted the com of those two ears, and had, as 
the result, nearly a bushel of shelled com. This he planted again, and broad 
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acres of large yellow ears at length rewarded his patient toiL It was a xioh and 
precions harvest from one little seed. 

The same experiment, with the like result, is often witnessed in the moral 
world. The first man who was brought to Jesus in Aya, the "golden city," 
as it is called, the ancient capital of Burmah, owed his eonversicni to a seeminglj 1 
triyial circumstance. A company of elderly people were sitting together, listening I 
to a relinoos disooorae in the PsJi langnage, of whidi they dkL not understand a 
word. Just then a native preacher, who had been taught by the missionaiy, 
came up and said, " I have a little book here, which I should like to read to 
the people." It was a tract on the way of salvation through Christ. He read 
it through, and when he had finished, they exclaimed, '' Alas I what ha^e we 
been about all this time P " 

A principal man among them asked, '* Will you lend me that book ? " He 
took it home with him, read it, and soon gave up his idolatry, and became a 
worshipper of the true God. That was not the end. He became a zealous 
worker, travelled the country round, with bundles of tracts on his back, and 
taught a great many people the way of life. He was a rich man, and had dis- 
dained to carry a bundle, or to do any work, but now he endured toil and 8uiS!(p- 
ing cheerfully for the Saviour whom he had fonnd. Thus came forth a rich har- 
vest from one little seed ! 

About the year 1823, the Bey. Mr. Ward, as he passed through a village near 
Calcutta, left a copy of the New Testament in the shop of a native, for any one 
who might happen to take it up and read it. About a year afterwsirds, three or 
four of the most intelligent men of that villaee went to Serampore, to make 
inquiries respeotmg the wonderful book left in &at shop. Their queBtioBs *w«o 
answered by the missionaries at Serampore^ with such instroctions as the case 
required, and the messengers returned. . The result was, that six or eight of the 
inhabitants of that village soon made a public profession of Christianity. They 
proved their sincerity by their works, for they immediately began to publish the 
doctrines of Christianity to their coxmtrymen, and continued to do so for many 
years, till one after another they died in the trinmi^ of fiuth.' Their labours were 
much blessed, and their influence will go down to the end of time* This, also^ is 
a great harvest from a single seed which a missionary dropped by the wayside. 

A volume might be fified with similar oases. They teach us not to neglect 
humble opportunities, not to despise small beginnings. As waving fields and 
bounteous harvests come of little seeds, each by itself too insignificant almost to 
be seen, so it is, in great measure, by the silent inflnenoe of mSHions of small, un- 
noticed acts, that the spiritual building of Christ rises, and his kingdom is set 
forward iu. the werid. Lel'^^ none thiEnksItherefore^ th«tprivata' life,. a humble 
position and small meansi are fatal .hindnmaes to . uaeftilness». Sow thy aeed dili* 
gently, and sow beeide all waters, assured thai.thceevhall benolackoffriiifelor 
thy joy and oroini in thekat d^r ! 
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A SLAVE in one of the West India Islands, wlio had been brought from Africa, 
became a Christian, and behaved so well, that his master raised Inm into a situa- 
tion of trust on his estate. He once employed him to select twenty slaves in the 
market, with a view of making a purchase. 

While looking at some who were offered^ he perceived an old broken-down slave, 
and immediately told his master that he wished very much that he might be one 
of the number to be bought. The master was much surprised, and at first refused ; 
bat the slave begged so hard that his wish might be granted, that his master 
allowed the purchase to be made. 

G^he slaves were soon taken to the plantation, and the master, with some degree 
of wonder, observed his servant pay the greatest attention to the old African. He 
took him into his home, laid him on his own bed, and fed him at his own table. 
When he was cold, he carried him into the sunshine ; and when he was hot, he 
placed him under the shade of the cocoa-trees. The master supposed that the 
old man must be some relation to his favourite, and asked him if he were his 
father. 

" Massa," said the poor fellow, "he no my fiwier." 

" Is he then an elder brother ? " 

" No, massa." 

"Perhaps your uncle, or some other relation? " 

" No, massa, he no be of my kindred at all, not even my friend." 

" Why, then," asked the master, " do you treat him so kindly ? " 

" He my enemy, massa," replied the slave ; " he sold me to the slave dealer ; my 
Bible tells me, when my enemy hunger, feed him j when he thirst, give him 
drink." 


LITTLE ACTS QBEAT. 

Little acts are the elements of true greatness. They raise life's value, like 
the little figures over the larger ones in arithmetic, to its highest power. They 
are tests of character and diuinterestedness. They are the straws upon life's 
deceitful current, that show the current's way. The heart comes all out in them. 
They move on the dial of character ^and responsibility significantly. They in- 
dicate the character and destiny. They help to make the immortal man. It 
matters not so much where we are as what we are. It is seldom that acts of 
moral heroism are called for. Bathef the real heroism of life is, to do all its 
little duties promptly and faithfully. 


} 
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MY MOTHBB BIDS ME GK>. 

Bbotheb, art thou then to leaye us ? 

Most thou qcdt our pleasant home? 
Is it wise to wonnd and griere us ? 

Can thy duty bid thee roam ? 
Will the heathen thou dost pity, 

Hare a stronger claim than vre ; 
Or a distant Indian city 

Be what England is to thee ? 
Canst thou leaye our sister Mary, 

Doomed, the doctors say, to cUe ? 
Or our youngest, ** Little Fairy," 

Whom thou loy'st so ardently ? 
Wilt thou tear thee from our mother, 

Thou, her eldest bom, her pride, 
And forget the promise, brother, 

Made the day our father died ? 

Can it be that God aboye us 

Lays this heayy cross on me ? 
Is it true that He can loye us, 

Yet depriye us, dear, of thee P 
There is work for many preachers 

Nearer home than Iiiaia's strand ; 
God will send the heathen teachers, 

Stay thou in thy native land! 
• ••••• 

Sister, did not Jesus call me, 

I would never wish to go ; 
But, whatever may befall me. 

When His will I clearly know, 
I must do it ; and, beUeving 

That He pomts to yonder shore, 
I go hence, to leave you grieving. 

But in Him rejoicing more. 

When our father, calmly dying. 

Bade me never disobey 
Her whose fiiith our God was trying, 

In his grand, mysterious way. 
He made straight my path to honour. 

Such as earth can never know ; 
For — all blessing rest upon her! — 

She» my mother, bids me ro ! 


■wt. 


IT IS ONLY A CENT! 

" Now, my little lad, don't spend that cent for candj.*' 

" "Why, didn't &ther give it to me ?" 

" Certainly, but that is no reason why you should spend it. If 
you run over to the candy shop and buy a roll, in five minutes 
you will be no better off for having the money ; now save your 
money and put it in a box." 

" But it's only a cent t" 

'^ A hundred of them will make a dollar, and if you do not save 
the cents, you will never have a^dollar." 

" But papa gave me this to enjoy it. I do not want to lay it up." 

" "Well, I will tell you how to enjoy it — ^not by throwing it away 
for sweetmeats ; but keep it^until you have six, and then go to the 
baker's and buy'a nice loaf of bread." 

" Why, what do I want to buy^bread for f " 

" Stop a moment, and I will tell you. A poor old lady lives down 
the alley below your house, and all that she has to live upon is 
what kind neighbours bring in. Now, do you take your loaf of 
nice bread, and get your mother to put a white napkin round it, 
and then carry it down to her house, and say, ' Here, Mrs. £., is a 
loaf of bread, will you please to accept it ?'" 

" WeU, I'll do it. I know just what she'll say. She will cry, 
and then put her hand upon my head, and say, ^ Grod bless my little 
boy!' And I shall feel so happy. I wish I had the money now. 
But I won't spend a cent until I get it." 
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!WOBS: IN -FHB LOBB. 

What in the Lord thou doest must succeed. 
The gloiy His, the 'blessing ^all be tkine ; 
Prom Him alike both will and act proceed ; 
He sows and gives the increase to the seed, 
He prompts and perfects ereiygood design ; 
Hands on thy work, thy heart on Grod atone. 
Thus and thus only is a good work done. 

Think not that aught is in God's eyes so small 

That He will not the needful succour lend ; 

His ear is ever open to thy caU, 

To give thee strength, to bless and prosper all, 

And bring thy labours to a happy end ; 

Call on the Lord, whatever thou dost, tobies^. 

And He will crown thy efforts with success. 

He makes thy heart courageous, firm, and bold ; 
And should thy labours seem too press to sore. 
He duffcars not thy courage to grow oold. 
Smooths on thy care-worn brow the gathering £old> 
Arms thee with patient industry, nay more ! 
Begards the smallest kindness shown to one 
Of His disciples, as to Him 'twere done. 

His presence doth not weaken and destroy, 
But rather strengthens and collects thy powers, 
Sheds a bright histre o'er the day's employ, 
Toms toil to pleasure, trouble into joy, 
And gilds with sunshine e'en thy darkest hours ; 
Por what thy hand hath done with all its might, 
The Lord will richly to thy heart* requite. 


WiriinnT TrBu^Df In AIHc*. 


MISSIONABY PREACHING IN AFBICA. 

Ths picture on the preceding page represents a missionary preach- 
ing to the people in Africa. Very different preaching, our young 
readers will think, to what they are accustomed to hear from their 
heloved ministers at home ; and yet not without interest or beauty 
either ; for if the missionaries have no places of worship such as are 
at home to preach in, they can preach with the glorious palms above 
their heads, and with the sea and the mountains around them ; and 
we know that Gt)d dwelleth not only in *' temples made with hands." 
Many of the poor people of Africa, through listening to the mis- 
sionary's teachings, given in this humble way, have learnt the way of 
life and heaven, — ^nay, many, we believe, are already in heaven, who 
have been taught by the missionary of Him who is " the way, the 
truth, and the life." 

Our young readers will be glad to know that Mr. Saker, who has 
been for some months in England for the benefit of his health, has 
just returned to the chosen scene of his labours. He has not gone 
alone either ; for Mr. DiboU, who had bkeii already for some years in 
Africa, but who had also been on a visit home, has returned with 
Mr. Saker ; and Mr. Smith, a new Sttisftic^nary, has gone with these 
honoured brethn^, to aid them ih their work, and to share in their 
trials, and we hope also, their successes. All these brethren have 
gone together in a small vess^ cafied The Wanderer, and they are 
accompanied by Captain Milbonme, who commands the yessel — the 
same Captain Milboume who was comitMmder 6{ The Dove. We 
hope all these dear brethren will be presierred during their long and 
dangerous voyage, and that th^ wiU be Messed in the work they have 
it in their hearts to do for God. 

Would it be too much to ask otu* young friends — ^those of them 
who pray, and we hope many do— to devote one Sunday this month 
to prayer for our beloved brethren, and for the work of God in 
Africa? Why should not the second Sunday in this month be 
devoted, in all our Sunday Schools, and by our Juvenile Missionary 
Associations, to prayer for the poor Africans ? We know that our 
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Iiord bears prayer, and that he hears the prayers of even the 
youngest who love him. Let us ask him to preserve the lives of his 
servants, to keep them on sea and land, and to make them abun- 
dantly useful in bringing the benighted heathen to a knowledge of 
the truth as it is in Christ ! 


THE TIGBB-HUNT. 

AN IJfCIDENT OF MISSIONARY LIFE IN BURISAL. 

Br THE BEV. aEORGB EEBBY. 


I BEMEMBBR when I was a boy and 
bad leamt to read, almost more than any- 
thing else I liked to read the accounts 
which were published of tiger and lion- 
hunts. But I never thought that I should 
ever see a tiger-hunt, neither did I very 
much wish to see one, for the sport is 
very dangerous, and I do not like to go 
into danger. When I came to Bengal as 
a missionaiy to tbe people of this land, I 
did not expect to have an3rthing to do 
with tigers, though I knew that in some 
uncultivated and uninhabited parts of the 
country such animals lived. But I have 
since leamt that tigers sometimes lose 
themselves ; wandering from their native 
jungles in search of prey, they come into 
inhabited districts, and are unable to find 
their way back again to their own jangle. 
When the pe<^le of one neighbourhood 
know that such an unwelcome visitor has 
come, who does not scruple to run off at 
nj;gbt with their bullocks and cows, they 
are full of fear and trouUie, not merely 
for the lives of the cattle, but for their 
own lives and those of their children. 


The people have no easy means of killing 
such a great and fierce animal as a tiger ; 
the most they can do is to gather together, 
and, by making as much noise as jKMsible, 
teach the tiger that if he wishes for a 
quiet life he must seek for other quarters ; 
and generally in a few days tbe tiger 
departs ; but wherever he goes he carries 
terror and alarm with him, and meets 
with the same treatment ; and no doubt 
he offcen wishes he were safe at home 
again with his friends in the forest. 

In the month of August last Mr. Mar- 
tin and I left Burisal together in a boat 
containing two rooms, in which we were 
to live for a fortnight or more. We were 
going to visit the Native Christians of 
the Buiisal Mission, who live in a district 
of the oounlay where I do not think any 
Englishman could live very loug. The 
country is an immense Bheel or swamp ; 
in the very hot weather it nearly dries 
up ; but the greater part of the year it 
is completely oov«'ed with water, and at 
this time the water was many feet in 
depth, so that our boat oould go from 
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viDage to villtge in any direction we 
ohofie. Tbe rice here grows most luxuri- 
antly, and at this time looked very beau- 
tiful and green, almost like an £nglish 
cornfield in the month of May. Bufc how 
can the people lire in such a swamp as 
this ? In the dry months the people have 
dug tanks or ponds, very deep and large ; 
and with the earth thus obtained large 
mounds are formed which the people call 
BheeUu ; these just rise above the highest 
level of the water, and here the people 
build their little huts and live ; here also 
they generally plant fruit-trees of many 
kinds, so that though the country is very 
flat, the scenery at this time of the year 
is much more strikiDg and beautiful than 
many persons would imagine. 

On Monday afternoon, August 30th, at 
about four o'clock, we reached tiie village 
of Baghdha, where there is a small chapel, 
a native preacher, and a few Christians. 
As soon as we arrived, tbe native preacher 
told us that a tiger had been in the 
neighbourhood for three days past; and 
that all day long the people of the sur- 
rounding villages had been trying to 
frighten the beast away from the bbeeta 
where he had taken refuge. Was this 
any business of ours ? Well, we thought 
it was; and as Mr. Martin had with him 
a double barrelled gun, with which he 
sometimes shoots wild ducks if they 
come near enough, we thought we would 
go and see if it were possible to kill the 
tiger, which was doing so much mischief 
by eating the people's cattle, and which 
had, we were told, recently killed a man. 
After dinner we started in the cook-hoai^ 


whiofa served as our kitchen in our trwds ; 
but when we reached the place, which 
was more distant than we had supposed, 
it was nearly dark, and the people had 
all gone home ; we saw a large boat which 
the tiger had sprung upon and bitten, the 
marks of his teeth were quite plain. The 
bheeta was a very huge one, and neariy 
deserted; IJiere was ouly one family 
living there, and they were in great 
alarm lest the tiger should attack them 
in tbe night. We promised to come the 
next morning early, and then we re- 
turned to our larger boat. 

On Tuesday We started according to 
promise, and when we reached the bheeta 
we learnt that the tiger bad, during the 
night, fled ; to do this he was obliged to 
swim through the growing riee, and in 
doing so had left a plain track behind 
him ; by this means he had been traced 
to a bheeta nearly two miles distant. 
Thither we went, and found a large 
bheeta forming the four sides of a large 
tank ; only on one side of the tank were 
there any houses ; the other parts of the 
bheeta were covered with trees and jun- 
gle, and here we were told the tiger was 
hid. We did not attempt to land, but in 
our boat explored the neighboturhood as 
carefully as we could, and then moored 
our boat within about ten yards of the 
bank. With us were six boatmen (a 
double crew), three native jxreachers, and 
our cook ; but very soon scores of Ben- 
galis came in their little boats, both to 
witness and assist in IJie hunt ; ail were 
furnished with long bamboo poles, to 
some of which spear heads were at> 
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tached ; by these they hoped, by beating 
the bushes, &c., to distorb the tiger so 
that he would come forth from the dense 
jungle into the more open space, when 
Mr. Martin perhaps might be able to 
shoot him. The people likewise were 
furnished with rery lusty voices which 
they knew well how to use. The wea- 
ther was not very pleasant, for rain had 
been falling all tbe morning, and showed 
few signs of stopping. Whilst the people 
went to rouse the tiger, Mr. Martin and 
I sat inside the boat, sheltered from the 
rain, he with the loaded gun across his 
knees; our attendants were all outside. 
Soon we heard the loud yelling of human 
voices and the beating of the bushes, and 
quickly following this arose a most fear' 
ful roar, which made us all quake, and 
immediately a full-grown Royal Bengal 
Tiger rushed past us, and before we could 
be sure that it was all real, the tiger was 
lost sight of in another part of the 
jungle. 

Away the people all went after bim, to 
drive him back again through the open 
space opposite to which we were fixed. 
We now came out of the little cabin on 
to the fore part of the boat ; the rain had 
abated considerably, we were not there- 
fore in danger of being drenched with 
rain ; but we had to wait a long while 
with nothing to do ; it was tiring work 
to hold the gun. I am not expert in 
handling a gim, so that it would have 
been of little use giving it over to me, 
and I did not wish to hold it ; but the 
cook, a Bengali Mussulman, was more 
clever than I in this matter, and Mr. 


Martin gave his gun into the cook's hands, 
that he might meanwhile get a little rest. 
Mr. Martin had scarcely gone ere the 
tiger again showed himself, and rushed 
back again, roaring in the same frightful 
manner as before. But so quickly did 
all this occur, that the cook had no time 
to take aim before the beast was lost 
sight of. After this a great deal of time 
was lost; the spot where the tiger lay 
could not be found; but at about four 
o'clock in the afternoon he was discovered 
once more ; then Mr. Martin and I got 
on to the roof of the cabin, and waited 
and watched there : on the fore part of 
the boat were our own people, and in 
addition a number of native Christians 
who were looking on. Presently we 
heard once more the warning roar, and 
the crushing of the bushes, and the ani- 
mal stopped in a bush very near our boat, 
but we could not see him ; but soon he 
was driven thence, and again he ran and 
leaped past us, and Mr. Martin fired. 
The tiger growled very savagely at this 
salute, but whether or no he was hit I 
cannot say, as he went on and was imme- 
diately lost sight of. The empty barrel 
was quic^y reloaded, and again we 
waited in anxious expectation whilst the 
people went to drive him back again. 

By this time another native preacher, 
named John, had come, and had brought 
with him an old double-barrelled fowling- 
piece; he went opposite to the bush 
where the tiger had last gone, and by 
fixing twice into the bush frightened him 
out once more, and he came running past 
us ; but now Mr. Martin was quite ready. 
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and fired when he waa ezMstly of^oshe 
us; the ball (as we afterwarda kami) 
went oomplefcely through his fore legs, 
and knocked him down; aa he rolled 
over Mr. Martin fired again, but I think 
the ball miaaed, for inatantly the tiger 
roae, and roaring aaTi^y, niahed to the 
water'a edge, croaohing aa if to apiing at 
our boat We did not think he could 
apring ao far, but we knew he oould 
Bwim^ but he turned auddenly round, 
bit two treea, and fell again, when we 
lost eight of him. All thia eecupied, per- 
haps, ten aeoonda, but it was a frightful 
time, especiaUy to the nativea on our 
boat, who '^ere ao terrified at the posn- 
bility of the tiger coming to attack ua, 
that aa he rushed to apring at ua, they 
all rushed to one aide of the boat and 
awamped it, and down the boat went in 
eight feet of water. We kept on the 
roof, and as the boat aank down atraight, 
without turning over, the water only 
came about half-way up to our knees. 
The oook waa inside, but he quickly 
tumbled out of one of the windows, and 
came up like a duck from under the 
water. Several smaller boats also upset ; 
but all the Bengalis can swim like water- 
dogs, and there was no fear of any one 
being drowned, except Mr. Martin and 
me, for we can swim only a little. 

We were not left a very long time 
standing in the wat^; a large native 
boat was brought, on which we got, and 
renewed our search. The tiger had quite 
disappeared; whether it were dead or 
alive, or were mortally wounded, we 
could not tell. The natives were in a 


state ui great eamtement ; many of them 
had never aeen or heafd the report of a 
gnn before, and now oould acaroely believe 
that the tiger had been really wounded. 
Soorea of them came crowding round us, 
asking eagerly, "Sahib, haa he felt the 
bullets?" *' Sahib, haa he eaten the 
buUeta?'' At last some of the men, 
more ventureaome than the reat, landed 
on the apot where the tiger had fallen, 
and examined the trees he had bitten; 
tiien one old man saw the track of blood, 
and plucked a leaf which was covered 
witib fresh blood ; this he held up to the 
astonished gaze of the people. After a 
while we found the beast again, and Mr. 
Martin fired twice, and John fired twice 
into the bush where he was ; but this, so 
far as we could tell, only drove the 
animal away, and as it was now sundown, 
we were obliged to give up the pursuit 
till next day, when we promised to re- 
turn. By this time our men, with the 
help of others, had raised our boat and 
emptied it of water ; we oould therefore 
again enter it, which we did, that we 
might return to Baghdah. That night we 
gathered our people together, and uni- 
tedly thanked God for having kept us 
safely amid the perils of the day. 

Early next day, without waiting for 
breakfast, we started again, and were 
soon joined by laige numbers of people. 
We learnt that the tiger was still alive, 
and restlessly roaming about the bheeta, 
where we had left him the night before, 
but evidently in great pain and much 
weakened by his wounds. We found on 
reaching the spot that the tiger had gone 
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into a part of the bheeta which was 
densely cohered with juogle, and sepa- 
rated bj a wide ditch from the other part 
of the bbeeta; opposite this ditch we 
"waited, whilst the people went to drive 
the tiger out. Soon he came, rushing 
and roariog as before, and nearly with 
one bound crossed the ditch, and Mr. 
Martin fired, but with no perceptible 
effect. John bad come again, and now 
lie stationed himself on one side of the 
blieeta, and we on the other. Presently 
"i^e heard two shots fired from John's 
gun, and then innumerable shouts. We 
hastened to the spot, and found that a 
native C^iristian, named Eishor, had 
borrowed John's gun, and being more 
courageous than most Bengalis are, had 
gone very close, and so wounded the 
animal that he was unable to rise ; now 
Mr. Martin went very near and finished 
the work he had so well begun. The 
triumph was completed, and now when 
the five }iundred Bengalis knew that 


certainly their dreaded foe was really 
dead, the sight of their joyful counte- 
nances and the sound of their exultant 
shouts was a rich reward to "Mi. Martin 
for his hard work and cool courage. The 
people crowded around us to express their 
gratitude for the deliverance they had 
obtained. Innumerable were the "Sa- 
laams " which were heaped upon us. As 
quickly as possible we loaded our boat 
with our prize ; its length was upwards 
of ten feet. Mr. Martin and I skinned 
it ; no one else knew how to do this ; I 
don't think we knew how, but neverthe- 
less we did it very well I think. "We sat 
down to breakfast very tired, but very 
glad and thankful, at four o'clock in the 
afternoon. Soon after the Christian con- 
gregation assembled for worship, and all 
joined with one heart and voice to praise 
and bless God for his mercy in delivering 
them from both temporal and spiritual 
dangers. 


" BTTT THOU, WHEN THOU MAKEST A FEAST, CALL 

IN THE POOB." 


« 


DoN*T you think Christmas a very happy time, dear grandmamma ?" asked 
Constance Harrington one twenty-third of December, as, for an hour or two, she 
found herself beside the fire in her grandmother's snug sitting-room. " I think it 
is so delightful," continued the child, looking with thoughtfid eyes into the blaze. 
•* Don't you enjoy it, grandmamma ? " 

" Yes, very much," said Mrs. Harrington. 

" I thought you did,'* resumed Constance, " by the way you sat watching our 
games last Christmas-eve. What fun we had! Don't you like fun, grand- 
mamma ? '* 
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Mrs. Harrington smiled, for being addressed to a silTer-haiiwd old lady, with 
pale and farrowed cheeks, and a figure bent with age, the question sounded 
oddly I Constance smiled, too, but stUi she waited for an answer. 

'* I must say yes, I suppose,*' said the mndmamma, at length, '* for I bid fur 
to like good fun as much at fourscore as rourteen. But I codfess that I do not 
think aU your Christmas amusements ' funny,* Constance.'* 

" Why not, dear grandmamma P '^ asked Constance, in surprise. 

^ Because they are very selfish," was the reply. 

"My pleasures selfish, grandmamma ? Indeed you are mistaken! We always 
invite a great many people, and share everything we have with them," exclaimed 
Constance, eagerly. ** The Jeffersons, and the Brays, and Marion G-lendower, 
and all our cousins come, and we do everything to make them happy ! ** 

''All that is very well, but, since these friends always feast you in return, I do 
not see that you prove yourself unselfish." 

" Then you would like us to ask people who <>annot invite us back," said little 
Constance. 

" Sometimes ; for Christ commands us to entertain such, when he says : — '' But 
thou, when tbou makest a feast, call in the poor, the maimed, the halt, the blind, 
for they cannot recompense thee.' " 

" I know that text,'* said the little girl, thoughtfully, " but I always supposed 
it was for grown people, not for me." 

" It is for all who love Christ," said Mrs. Harrington ; " and, since I believe that 
you, dear Constance, have already given your heart to him, I press it on your 
attention. Your mother allows you to name the friends whom you wish to 
entertain at your Christmas and New Year's parties, as you call them. Ask her 
to let the poor instead of the rich come to the second of them. You would then 
be able to feast forty or fifty with the money you now spend in entertaining 
twenty ; and it will be real * fun.' " 

" Indeed it will," cried Constance, clapping her hands. " But how shall we get 
the children ? " 

" Oh, I will manage," said Mrs. Harrington, " when your mamma has con- 
sented, as I am sure she will. X/eave that to me, and Mr. Whitefield, the town 
missionary.'* 

" But you don*t mean dirty children ? " asked Constance, timidly. " I am 
always afraid when their faces are so black ! " 

" Well, we will get them washed and dressed beforehand," replied her grand- 
mother ; " and the good missionary will see to it that we have the right sort of 
guests — poor, but honest." 

" Will they come here ? " asked Constance, " in the dining-room? " 

" Well, no, I think we might spread the feast in the room in which Mr. White- 
field meets his scholars." 

" And will it cost a great deal of money, grandmamma ? " 
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** Wo, you oould pay for it all yourself, if you liked.'* 

" I, grandmamma ! I have only two sovereigns in the world ! " 

« Well, they would cover all," said Mrs. Harrington, quietly. 

'* But I intended to buy a large doll's bed like Helen Jefferson's,'' said Con- 
stance ; '* and, besides, mamma will pay it all with pleasure." 

" As you please ; but when Jesus said, ' Call in the poor,' he did not add, 
' unless you prefer spending the money on yourself' " 

Constance said nothing, but there was a look in her face which spoke of a 
struggle within. 

" You will decide rightly," said Mrs. Harrington, " if you ask God to direct 
you 80 that ^oti, little Constance Harrington, may give a feast to the poor, out t>f 
love to him,** 

The child hid her face for a moment and then looked up. " It is all right, 
grandmamma," she said, '* for God has helped me. I will not ask mamma to 
give the feast, but to allow me to give it, and to let the missionary have the 
money she will save by having only one party, for I remember that Mr. Whitefield 
called last week and asked for money, and mamma said she oould not give him 
any until March. I suppose she forgot that we could do without having parties." 

** Or, thought she would not break her promise to her little girl," said Mrs. 
Harrington. 

" Yes, very likely, but now '* — and Constance brightened — " there will be two 
pounds at least — two pounds for the ragged school ! " 


Another week, and Constance gave her " party." Forty-five children were in- 
vited ; each had a large seed bun, a currant bun, a buttered cake, a mug of tea, 
a penny toy, and a book — ^yet there was a shilling left of the two sovereigns after 
all ! It was a pleasant time. The children sang to their little hostess after tea, 
and then Mr. Whitefield told them some very interesting stories about the boys he 
bad taught in another ragged school some time before, and read some chapters in 
the Gospels which a dying child had asked his schoolfellows to learn by heart, con- 
cluding with such sweet touching words about the Saviour that many of the 
little girls began to weep, and the boys to pass their hands across their eyes. 
And when it was all over, and the shilling had been spent in a Bible, for the best 
reader of them all, the child who had made their feast stole away quietly into a 
comer and sobbed for joy. 

Well she might — since ** it is more blessed to give than to receive ! '* 
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"HE LOVSD ME, AND GAVE HIMSELP FOB ME." 

Thekb lived in a mining district in England a poor miner, who had an only and 
loving son. It was generallj the custom of this miner, when he went down daily 
into the howels of the earth to quarry out there the valuable metals for his 
employers, to take with him his child. And then at evening, after the day's work 
was ended, they were both drawn up to the surface by a bucket and rope, and 
then returned to their happy home. One evening, as they were being drawn up 
from the mine as usual, the &ther heard a crackling noise above them. He looked 
up, and saw that the rope was breaking, and that now only three or four strands 
of it held him and his darling child from destruction. What was to be done ? 
Kot a moment was to be lost ; for manifestly the rope was not strong enough to 
bring them both to the surface, and therefore either one of them, or both, must 
perish. Immediately the Ibnd parental instincts of that father's heart determined 
what he would do. He resolved to sacrifice his own life for that of his child, and 
accordingly, taking up his dearly beloved son, he placed him in the bottom of the 
bucket, and said to him, " There, my child, there, lie quiet for a few moments, 
and you will be safe at the top." And then he threw himself over, and was dashed 
to pieces. 

Oh ! what, how great, how very great was the love of that parent for his son ! 
And yet it was even small, as compared with the love of that blessed Saviour 
who died for us on Calvary, and who said, *' G-reater love hath no man than this, 
that a man lay down his life for his friend." 

The above story wae told some time since to a little girl. She was then a 
Boman Catholic. At once she saw its point, and felt its power ; for her soul was 
moved within her, and she said, as the tears trickled down her cheeks, '' Oh, what 
love ! How Jesus must have loved me ! " 

Some weeks afterwards thisjdear little giri was laid upon a bed of illness. It 
was her death-bed. And just before she died she called her mother to her, and 
said, " Dearest mother, I am going to leave you." 

" Leave me, my child ? " 

'* Yes, dear mother. I love you much, but I love Jesus very much, too, and I 
am going to him. And you know, mamma, that it is far better than to live here, 
since he is willing to take me to himself. But before I go I want you to do one 
thing." 

" Well, my child," said the weeping mother, " what is it ? '* 

" I want you, mamma, to go there at the foot of my bed, and you will find a 
little bag. In it are eleven shillings. Will you take it, dear mamma, to Mr. 

D , the minister, and ask him to give it to the Missionary Society ? For, oh ! 

I love Jesus ! who so loved me that he died for me, and I would like that his 
command to go and preach the Gospel to every creature should be fulfilled." 
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ZiITTLE BEK. 

"I LOVE the Lord," said little Ben, 

" Because he loved me. 
Oh ! if I were but tall and strong, 

My love he soon should see. 
I cannot work for God, I fear, 

Though were I great, I would : 
Well, though I*m but a little boy, 

At least I may he good. 
I'll take my book, nor lose my time, 

TiU mother wants my aid ; 
She calls me now, and I must see 

Where baby Belle has strayed." 
How well he went, without delay ! 

The darling held a knife, 
Which might have cut her little hand, 

Or stopped her baby life. 

That day he saw a basket*dame 

Let all her treasures fall ; 
*' Fear not," he cried, and nimbly ran 

And gather'd one and all. 
At home, he heard his father say, 

He would not help a foe ; 
*' Bear father, render good for ill ; 

That was Christ's way, you know." 
His father yielded to the plea, 

And blessed his little son : 
" Were there more Christians, Ben, like thee. 

More good would here be done I " 

At eve, his pet canary bird 

He found, all cold and dead. 
" Oh, Birdie ! wUl you sing no more? 

Tve lov*d you so,'* he said. 
His mother gently dried his tears. 

And ask'd, <' Who gave its breath ? " 
** Great God," he said, ** both gave and took, 

ISio more I'll mourn its death." 
A lady, clad in weeds of woe. 

Wept at the touching scene t 
Ker two sweet birdies lay asleep 

Within the ehorchyard green. 
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She knew their tpiriU were with God, 
Tet pined to hare them still ; 

Bat now, she said, " Like that blest child, 
ril lore my Father's will" 

Not comfortless she prayed that night, 
« The wUl of God be done ! " 

And he, '* Oh ! help me to be good^ 

' Though I have nothing done I " 

Oh I who shall say of that meek boy, 

He did no works of lo^e ? 
What hearts he cheer'd, we ctmnot tell ; 

His record is above I 


BOYS BXTBIED ALIVE IN CHINA. 

Ottb young friends haye often read accounts of the great rebellion in China. 
They remember that the leader, Tai-Ping-Wang, had some knowledge of Christ- 
ianity. He destroyed the idols, circulated parts of the Bible among his followers, 
and taught them to worship "Shangti,*' the Christian's God. These warriors 
gained many victories, but they suffered some defeats. At such times frightful 
yengeance was taken by the troops of the emperor. 

On one occasion the emperor's soldiers entered a town occupied by the followers 
of Tai-Fing^Wang. All the poor inhabitants were at once murdered, except four 
hundred young boys, who were led to the commander of the troops. This man, 
-addressing one of these children, said to him : — 

" Little wretch, what is your father P " 

*' He is Mnschin" (that is, a doctor of the second class), 

" What God do you worship ? " 

" We have learned to worship Shangti." 

" Child of the devil ! I will teach you to worship Shangti— you shall die." 

The little boy and several others threw themselves at the feet of the mandarin, 
and begged for mercy > It was in vain. The monster ordered that the children 
should be buried alive. For this purpose they were divided into two parties, and 
given to two officers. Each officer had two hundred. One of them strictly 
obeyed this barbarous order. The hands of the children were tied behind their 
backs, and then they were thrown into a deep ditch, some* having their limbs 
broken by the fall, and the ditch was rapidly filled with earth. The soldiers, with 
loud shouts of laughter, trampled upon the earth of tliis living tomb, all the while 
mocking Shangti, who, they said, did not know any better how to defend his 
worshippers. The two hundred children of the second division were spared. 

Let our young readers pity these poor Chinese children, and pray for them ! 
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PAITHPUL IN A LITTLE. 

" How ia it, Betty," said a minister to a poor woman in Wales, 
who was always observed to contribute something, whenever a 
collection was made ; " how is it that I always see you drop some- 
thing in the plate P Where do you get it ? " 

" O, sir, I do not know," she replied ; " the Lord knows my heart 
and good-will to his cause ; and somehow or other, when a collection 
is to be made, I am sure to hare my penny before me, and when it 
comes, I put it in the plate." 

** Well," said he, " you have been faithful in a little, take this, and 
do what you will with it." 

" Twenty shillings, sir ! " said she ; " I never had so much money 
in my life ; what shall I do with it ? " 

" I dare say you will find means of spending it^" said he, " if 
your heart is devoted to the Lord's cause." 

Soon after this a man came round to solicit subscriptions for 
some benevolent object ; he went to one person, who gave him five 
shilliDgs, and another gave him ten, both of which were regarded as 
pretty liberal donations. Happening to come to this poor woman, 
he asked what she would do ? 

" Put my name down for twenty shillings," she said. 

" Twenty shillings ! " said he ; " why, where did you get it from ? " 

" 0, sir," said she, " I got it honestly ; put my name down." 

She gave him the money, and in about two weeks from that time 
she received a letter informing her that a friend had just left her 
one hundred pounds ! 

How often do we see fulfilled that Scripture, "There is that 
scattereth, and yet increaseth ; and there is that withholdeth more 
than is meet, but it tendeth to poverty." — Prov. xi. 24. 
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A CHILD'S BONG AT CHRISTMAS. 

I LOTE these days, these Christmas daj^s, 

For ever to our home 
^ey bring a tide of happiness 

As often as they come ! 
A tide of joy and peace and love, 

And bliss foreshadowing heaven, 
And rest like that of Qod*s own day, 

" The noblest of the seven." 

Our father leaves the toiling world, ^ , 

For a bright and warm fireside, "^ 

"Where faith, and hope, and charity, 

And G-od's rich ^race abide. 
There are silver hairs around his brow, 

And his arm is not so strong 
As in the days of " auld lang syne," 

But Christmas makes him young. 

He plans with our mother hy the hearth 

liow best to aid the poor, 
Since God is pleased of this world's good 

To give them ample store. 
And we sink to rest with hearts content^ 

And grateful for mercies given, 
And a prayer that all we love on earth 

May meet us in God's heaven. 

To us they are teachers, these happy hours, 

For they bid us, warmed and fed, 
Semember the thousands no worse than we 

Who perish for lack of bread. • 
And many a rescued child of want 

Has reason his God to praise, 
For the holy influence he gives 

To the lessons of Christmas days. 
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